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ON THE FREQUENT FAILURES OF THE WHEAT 
CROPS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The successive failures of the three last crops of 
wheat, and the partial injury to the present, have 
caused a general inquiry, why thiscrop is more un- 
certain than in former seasons, and what remedy 
can be found for this misfortune, which threatens to 
destroy the cultivation of wheat, at least in Virginia. 
Being extremely partial to the golden grain, and 
thoroughly convinced that it ought to be the sta- 
ple crop of the Old Dominion, I venture, as its 
friend, to give you some: thoughts on the subject. 
Every candid observer must admit that the last 
four seasons have been very unfavorable—severe 
winters, and excessive rainsin May and June. 
The present crop was very promising until the 
rains and exceedingly hot weather, which have 
created a good deal of rust in parts of the state, 
but still lef acrop which will probably make us 
independent of foreign supplies. 

Those causes have been beyond human con- 
trol, and, so far as they are concerned, we can only 
submit to the decrees of an all-wise Providence; 
but it behoves us, as rational beings, to inquire 
whether there do not exist other causes, which 
may be removed by human effort. 

There certainly is something very striking in 
the reflection, that a country always producing 
sufficient bread-stuff for its inhabitants since its 
first settlement, and latterly exporting more of 
that article than any other, should, with the 
view of affording a better home market to its ag- 
riculture, for the benefit of its manufactures—and 
in less than twenty years from the adoption of this 
policy—find its agriculture so oppressed, that these 
very manufacturers have to resort to foreigners for 
their daily bread. Thus showing the retributive 
justice of Heaven, who hath said: ‘ thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
But, thanks to the wisdom or fickleness of our le- 
gislators, this state of things is rapidly changing; 
and it becomes us to inquire, now that the effi- 
cient or remote cause of the disease is about to 

be removed, how shall the patient be restored to 
his pristine- health and vigor? Were this the 
case of a lovely form, whose freshness and beau- 
ty were fast fading away, without any evidence of 
fixed disease, the physician would say, “ Restore 
her native air, and place her amongst the soft 
breezes of the valley, or the bracing air of those 
mountains, the scenes of her childish gambols ; 
and we may hope to see the rosy-lipped che- 
= again bounding, like the antelope, from hill to 

ill. 

Now, following this metaphor, may it not be 
Well to inquire wherein has agriculture degenerat- 
ed under its oppression, and to endeavor to restore 
that vigor, which was the cause and the conse- 
quence of its former health. Many of those who 
now guide the operations of the husbandman, 


have no personal recollection of the former state 
of things. But you and I, Mr. Editor, can now 


since. We were both reapers of the golden har- 
vest, which seemed almost like coining money, 
immediately after the late war; and though 
schoolboys at the time, we recollect the high 
price so long kept up during Bonaparte’s wars. 
Your residence was on the sandy lands of the 
tide-water, where corn was the staple crop; but 
Providence cast my lot upon the green beit of the 
Blue Ridge, ina section, even then, rapidly im- 
proving in its agriculture. And I well remember, 
that the most usual sights in July and August, 
were large fields of clover subverted by the plough- 
share, and the carts and wains all busily engaged 
in spreading the fertilizing produce of the stable 
and farm-pen, over those portions of the field 
which were more scantily covered with clover; 
and even those farmers who had not advanced to 
clover, were still anxious to reap the benefits of 
manuring and fallowing. And, as hope is more 
exciting than enjoyment, many hurried into those 
operations without even securing the previous 
crop, thinking less of the $2,000 they could get 
for it, than the $4,000 expected for the next 
year’s produce; and I have often seen the com- 
ing crop covering those fallow fields with as 
bright a green as the clover which had so lately 
clad them, whilst the weather-beaten shocks 
stood amongst the rank stubble of the late harvest. 
But when our wise rulers took it into their heads 
that we must make every thing we wanted at 
home, and our hoodwinked farmers took up the 
idea, that to buy nothing was the best way to 
get rich, without reflecting that others must 
follow our example, they soon found that. their 
barns were loaded with grain, laid up for many 
years; and, like the man in the parable, said * soul 
take thy rest.” They then found that fallow- 
ing was a very laborious and expensive busi- 
ness; that the crop was very uncertain, and apt to 
be destroyed by the blue grass. For now the 
could not think of crossing their fallow, whi 
was thought anexpedient operation when wheat 
brought 9s. to 12s. a bushel; the crack of the whip 
and shrill whistle of the driver, no longer impelled 
the patient ox with his fertilizing load; the weather 
was too hot in July and August; and the ma- 
nure either wasted in the heap, or was all expend- 
ed on tobacco, corn, or top-dressing. 

The domestic market, which we sacrificed so 
much to gain, cameat last; but it was not for wheat, 
but corn, which of course commanded the chief 
care and labor of the husbandman. 

Now I would say to my brother farmers, resume 
those good old habits. ‘This is the proper season. 
Select some field, or portion of one, of good land ; 
not some worn-out gall, too poor for corn. Plough 
it well before the Ist September, if practicable, and 
re-plough it in that month, ifnecessary. Scatter all 
the manure you cun raise, on the poorest part, and 
seed it well in the month of October; early, if in 
the upper part of the state, late in the month, if 
below. Plough or harrow in the wheat ; but, at 
any rate, finish with a good smooth harrowing. 
If ‘any part is inclined to be too wet, water-fur- 





use the familiar phrase of some twenty years! Tow it well. If your wheat has any smut, soak it 
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in a strong brine, and roll in quick-lime immedi- 
ately before seeding; and then pray to Heaven for 
a good harvest. As to your corn land, sow only 
that which is good, and no more than you can 
prepare well, and in good time; put the balance in 
oats. No preparation is good, unless the wheat is 
put in regularly at a suitaple depth, and the soil 
well pulverized. The wheat ought never to be 
sown without some previous work; the Jand may 
be ploughed up with two horses, and this is best 
on flat land which requires bedding. But on dry 
land, I this the best mode is to cut the stalks off 
with @ hoe, (not a knife, which leaves them too 
igh) pile or remove them. Plough up the stub- 
bles, by ronning a furrow with a one or two-horse 
plough. Harrow the land crosswise or diagonally. 
Sow the wheat, plough it in with small ploughs, 
and harrow again. This will make the land al- 
most as fine asa plant-bed; and although it is 
more trouble, if the wheat turns out well, you 
will be paid; and if not, it would certainly have 
been worse with a worse preparation. As soon 
as the crop is seeded, begin to lay plans and make 
preparations for putting in your next crop in the 
same or a better manner; and if your crops fail, 
my word for it, ‘‘ you may thank God that your 
neighbors’ are no better.”’ 
Rep Lanp. 


RETARDED ACTION OF GYPSUM. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Some time last year I communicated the fact, 
that the effect of plaster, applied to the young 
clover soon after it came up, was not perceptible. 
I concluded that the soil either did not need that 
manure, or that the plaster was not genuine. But 
I am gratified to state that that plaster, though 
apparently useless last year, has manifested its ef- 
ficacy in the moststriking manner this, inso much 
that the bed of twenty feet width through a large 
lot, which was left unplastered, looks, at a little 
distance, as if it had been mowed, while there is a 
tall and luxuriant growth of clover on both sides 
of it. I believe that experiments in plaster, and 
other things, often prove abortive for the want of 
the unremitted personal attention of farmers to 
the application of them, and to the not following 
them out by the nicest and most eareful personal 
inspection and comparison. 

A. C. Morton. 

Mecklenburg Co., July 18, 1838. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
| 
ON PISE BUILDINGS. 


To the distressed inhabitants of the city of 
Charleston. 


Seeing from the act of the legislature, as well as 
from the ordinance of our city council, that in fu- 
ture we are restricted to the use of incombustible 
materials in erecting our buildings, and knowin 
as I do the high price of such, and the difficulty of 
getting them at so high a price, I would suggest 
the use of pisé, or rammed clay avalls. This 


mode of building is of great antiquity, and brought 
to such perfection in the country about the beauti- 
ful city of Lyons, in France, as to appear like ele- 
gant palaces, some of which are known to have 
stood three hundred years. But to be concise on 
this subject: I have just erected the walls, and 
covered in a house of 48 feet long by 24 wide, 
containing six large rooms, and three wide pas- 
sages; and though built under many difficulties, 
which I had to surmount as I went on, yet it will 
bear comparison with any brick house of the same 
size, and was built in nine months by two men 
only, (who hired out at $10 per month before em- 
ployed on this work,) assisted by a black country 
carpenter for three weeks. From the experience 
[ have gained in the erection of this house, I can 
with confidence recommend (if my directions are 
followed) the use of pisé buildings ; viz.: The 
foundation must be stone or brick, raised twelve to 
eighteen inches above the ground. The mould, 
which is very simple, must be a piece of 3 by 4 
scantling, laid across the foundation, with a mor- 
tice at each end, describing the width of your 
+ wall, allowing for the thickness of the boards that 
are to stand on their edges, with their sides to the 
studs of scantling, standing in the mortices of the 
transverse scantling already mentioned, and cap- 
ped with a piece of the same width ; these studs to 
be erected three or four feet apart. ‘The flooring- 
boards intended for the house, and which require 
seasoning, will just answer for this purpose, and 
will not be the least injured from this use, but bet- 
terseasoned. ‘They must be reduced to one thick- 
ness, and cut with a mitre at one end to meet at 
the corners, clasped with tin or sheet iron clasps, 
secured with small screws. ‘These may be taken 
off every other course, and used as before. I[n 
this mould so formed, lay six inches of clay, as dry 
as you can procure it, (i never found it too dry,) 
and commence ramming, with a rammer beveled 
from a square of six inches, to one inch, all on one 
side. The pisadore (who is the rammer) finding 
it will not yield more to this rammer, then com- 
mences with a square rammer, till it rebounds 
briskly from the wall ; he then continues filling in, 
continuing the same process till the boards are 
full, and he lays another board on the edge of that 
just finished, and continues this process until the 
story is raised to receive the joists. ‘These are 
laid on a piece of scantling, 3 by 4, laid along in 
the mould, and each end is well dove-tailed. This 
being effected, I would recommend that the mould 
be taken apart from the wall; it will be found an 
equal continued surface, resembling a piece cut 
out of a rock, of the color of the clay. If this 
has any blemishes (or inequalities of surface) 
from the clay sticking to the mould, they can be im- 
mediately remedied by a plaster made of the same 
clay, with a mixture of cotton or hair. This be- 
ing done, lay on the whole wall a coat of linseed 
oil. It will immediately sink in, and form an in- 
durator, that will convert the surface to a crust of 
putty, impervious to rain, or any kind of moisture. 
Afier you have given the wall a coat or two of the 
oil, you may paint it of any color you wish, which 
it will show and retain, with the greatest brillian- 
cy. Then erect your mould on the next story, and 


g | continue as before, laying (which I forgot to men- 


tion) your door and window jambs plumb in their 
proper places in the mould, as you go along. 1 his 
mould possesses many advantages over the one 
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which I described in my former article in the Agri- 
culturist. It turns out the work in one continued 
mass, as if chiseled from a rock, and by this the 
work is reduced to three-fourths of the labor, and 
much more planished and perpendicular. In this 
manner, a pisé house can be built as elegant, du- 
rable, strong and incombustible, as of any other 
material allowed to be used. [ts expense will de- 

nd much on the locality and vicinity of the clay, 
to the place it is erected. Having the clay at 
hand, my pisadore (or rammer) and one atten- 
dant, carried up sixteen inches of a wall, sixteen 
inches thick, in four days, all round a house, 48 
feet long, and 24 feet wide. Now, if to build such 
a wall sixteen inches high, requires four days, 
how many days will it take to build it thirty-six 
feet high, the full height of a three-story house? 
Answer 108 days; which, at one dollar per day, 
would be equal to $216. 


A brick house of this size would re- 
quire 100,000 bricks, which at $15 
per M., willamountto - - $1500 00 


Lime at 25 bushels per M., is 2500 
bushels, at 20 cents, - - - 500 00 


Laying the bricks at $4 per M.,is- 400 00 


Cost of the walls of the dwelling 
house only, = - - - = $2400 00 


Deduct the price of building the pisé 
house, - a> <- -s 216 00 


In favor of the pisé house, - - $2184 00 
But this is not all, for in a brick house you have to 
build a wood one within to make it fit to be inha- 
bited; plaster and studs, laths, lime, nails and 
stucco, will amount to $1200, making the round 
sum of $3384. In opposition to this, I will state, 
the pisé walls require no plaster, but only to be 
smoothed and painted plain, or penciled, as taste 
may dictate. ‘The pise house being painted as it 
comes out of the mould, is fit to be inhabited as 
soon as finished. 


But the difficulty of procuring clay is objected 
to. This will cease when we are informed, that 
all the bluffs about our harbor and rivers, contain 
itin abundance, and may be walted over in light- 
ers, and sold at a low price. Our harbor, and the 
rivers and creeks around us, contain inexhaustible 
banks of dead shells, which, if rammed in such a 
mould, will produce a fine wall equal to Tabby, 
well known to many of us. The banks of Ash- 
ley river abound in a concretion of calcareous 
matter fit for such buildings. ‘To this important 
hint 1 call your attention. The doctrine that I 
have been endeavoring to inculcate, admits of the 
clearest demonstration, actual experiment. ‘Take 
a box of a handy size, ram it with clay as de- 
scribed. When so filled and rammed, turn it up 
on a board, and lay it in the sun to dry, so as the 
box or mould may be lifted off without injury to 
the pisé-ed work. When dry, indurate it with lin- 
seed oil, and when it is dry, paint it on either side 
with any color you please. This experiment will 
satisfy you of the strength of the walls, the effects 
of the oil as an indurator, and the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the paint. 


I remain, with best wishes, yours, &c. 
BartTH w. CARROLL. 





From the Tennessee Farmer. 
BEAVER OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The natural habits of the beaver are topics so 
generally, though often so imperfectly handled, 
that we will rather speak at present of the man- 
ners which it is found to display in a domestic 
state, and of one or two other particulars less ge- 
nerally known. 

We have domesticated certain animals, and 
most of those only to a certain extent, and are 
therefore apt to fancy that those are the only ani- 
mals susceptible of domestication, and that they 
surpass all others in sagacity and companionable 
affections. But there is a very long list indeed, of 
animals, apparently the last to be thought of' for 
domestication, but which, nevertheless, would 
please, and be pleased, if they, like others, lay in 
our bosoms, ate out of our dish, and sat at our 
firesides, and that would make manifest their un- 
derstanding, and more than answer our caresses. 
An example presents itself in the beaver, whose 
habits in domesticity are pictured by a North 
American trader. 

‘‘T have kept several beavers,” says Hearne, 
till they became eo domesticated as to answer to 
their name, and to follow those to whom they are 
accustomed, in the same manner as a dog would 
do, and they were as much pleased at being fon- 


dled as any animal I ever saw. In cold weather ° 


they were the constant companions of the Indian 
women and children, and were so fond of their 
company, that when the Indians were absent for 
any considerable time, the beavers discovered 
great signs of uneasiness; and, on their return, 
showed equal marks of pleasure, by fondling them, 
crawling into their laps, lying on their backs, sit- 
ting like a squirrel, and behaving like children 
who see their parents but seldom. In general, 
during the winter, they lived on the same food as 
the women did, and were remarkably fond of’ rice 
and plum-pudding : they would eat partridges and 
fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them 
with fish, though I have heard that they will at 
times prey onthem. In fact, there are few gram- 
nivorous animals that may not be brought to be 
carnivorous,” 

Of the things wsuably eaten by the beaver, the 
same writer gives the following account :—* Their 
food consists of a large root, something resembling 
a cabbage stalk, which grows at the bottom of the 
lakes and rivers. ‘They also eat the bark of trees, 
particularly those of the poplar, bireh, and. willow; 
but the ice preventing them from getting to the 
land in the winter, they have not any bark to feed 
on in that season, except that of such sticks as 
they cut down in summer, and throw into the 
water opposite the doors of their houses ; and as 
they generally eat a great deal, the roots above- 
mentioned constitute a principal part of their food 
during the winter. In summer they vary their 
diet, by eating diflerent kinds of herbage, and 
such berries as grow near their haunts.” 

Beavers having returned in considerable num- 
bers to Nottoway river and its tributaries, Mr, 
Ruffin, of the Farmers’ Register, suggests the 
propriety of an experiment to domesticate them, 
with a view to the annual procurance of their rich 
furs, without destroying their lives. As this inot- 
fensive and valuable animal is rapidly disappear- 
ing before the stratagems of the trapper, and the 
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march of civilisation, this resort may become ne- 
cessary, if practicable, and might perhaps turn out 
to be a profitable enterprise. 


Ep. Tenn. FARMER. 


From the Columbia Telescope. 
MANURES. 


Mr. Johnston—In Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register 
for May, 1838, p. 111, is an extract from a letter 
by Lardner Vanuxem, esq., formerly my aid in 
the college here, giving a very brief account of 
the localities of what he terms shell marl, in South 
Carolina, viz.: at the Santee canal, Eutaw 
Springs, Dr. Jameson’s, near Orangeburgh Court 

ouse, Mr. Darby’s, in St. Mathew’s, at God- 
frey’s ferry, on the Pedee river, on the Edisto, &c. 
To which I have to add, a locality two miles 
south of Darlington Court House. Marle, tech- 
nically, is a soil composed of sand, clay, and lime- 
stone, where the latter earth is in the proportion of 
one-third or more. I have reason to believe that 
all the localities consist principally of limestone, 
with various proportions of sand, but very small 
quantity of clay, or argillaceous earth. 

My son brought me, a short time ago, a speci- 
men of the shells and soil from the great oyster 
bank on the Santee, which I believe extends eight 
or ten miles, I have also received from Judge D. 
Johnson, a specimen of the shell marl near Dar- 
lington Court House. I regara all these, from the 
character of the shells in them, to belong to the 
tertiary formation—in modern phraseology, ante- 
diluvian. 

Of the specimen from Santee, T took 100 grains 
of an oyster shell, (of an extinct species.) 1 dis- 
solved it in muriatic acid, and about 5 per cent. of 
sand remained undissolved, I threw down all the 
limestone with carbonate of potash, boiling the 
solution to drive away any excess of carbonic 
acid, which is apt to keep limestone in solution. 
The liquor being filtered, and the residuum dried 
and weighed, furnished the expected proportion of 
limestone. 

I took the earth with which the inside of the 
shell was filled up. [I dissolved it as before, pro- 
curing about 90 per cent. of limestone. The re- 
siduum was chiefly sand, with but little clay- 
earth. 

I took 100 grains of the common gravelly soil 
furnished me by Judge D. Johnson, from Dar- 
lington Court House vicinity. I rejected all the 
larger fragments of shells, taking what appeared 
to be the soil. I treated it as before, with muria- 
tic acid, which dissolved perfectly 75 per cent. of 
the gravelly soil, leaving (when dried perfectly 
and weighed) 25 per cent. of soil, almost entirely 
sand, undissolved. 

Here, then, in various parts of our state, are de- 
posits of shell limestone, just as valuable for ma- 
nure as any other whatever, to sandy, to clayey, 
or to an intermixture of sandy and clayey soil. A 
source of wealth that is of very great extent and 
very great value. 

_ Limestone in Europe is applied when burnt into 
lime, sometimes to the amount of 300 bushels per 
acre. Twenty hundred weight of limestone ought 
to be exposed to fire in the kiln, till it will yield 





but eleven hundred weight, or more accurately 
from 43 to 44 per cent. of carbonic acid ought to 
be driven off by the heat; else the lime is imper- 
fectly burnt, and will not make good mortar, 
When laid and slacked upon the land, it regains 
from the air about 30 per cent. of carbonic acid in 
about 10 days, and is gradually changed into lime- 
stone again. Hence the necessity of keeping lime 
from the air, which is to be used as a cement; 
hence, too, powdered limestone may be as good 
as lime in most cases. I would, therefore, were | 
a farmer, merely grind and screen the shell marl, 
without burning it, and put at least 300 or 350 
bushels of the screened earth per acre, on the 
land. This will form a good constitution of soil, 
and will permanently prove useful. I should 
deem 400 bushels per acre, on sandy soils, not too 
much, and the addition of clay will add to the 
productive power of the mixture thus made. But 
as I am not a practical farmer, I say this with de- 
ference to the judgment of those who are. 
Iam, &c. 
Tuomas Cooper, M. D. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


CAPONS. 


Auburn, Frederick Co., Md. Nov. 23, 1837. 


I very much fear you will begin to think me ei- 
ther an epicure or the son of an epicure, it being 
only a short time since that I served you up a mess 
of bacon, and now I come with adish of fowl. It 
has been said, it is not good for man to be alone. 
Bacon, although good alone, is very much better 
when accompanied with a good, round, fat pullet. 
But it is not a pullet that lam about to serve up 
to you at present, but her brother, though in an 
altered from, as you will learn in the sequel. It 
is a fact known to every traveller, that there is‘no 
dish presented before him halfso often as that of 
chicken, served up in every form of which itis 
capable, broiled, fried, stewed, baked, or boiled; 
and it is a fact equally well known, that there is no 
dish so often turned away untasted, in conse- 
quence of its disgusting appearance of bad culina- 
ry preparations. I allude of course to such as we 
too frequently meet with on our public tables and 
watering places, (Bedford itself not excepted.) 
How ofien are the ears of the hungry and weary 
traveller assailed the moment the stage draws up 
to the inn, by the dying shrieks of the rooster that 
had but the moment before been picking up 4 
scanty subsistence from the dunghill, and in a few 
moments more graces the head of the table, look- 
ing more like that well known waterfowl, vulgarly 
called a fly-up-the-creek, which is indebted alone 
to the length of its legs and neck for a subsistence, 
than what it really is. But 1 have promised to 
give you something even better than a fat pullet, 
and I shall now proceed to serve it up; 1 mean 
then that favorite dish of the ancient Romans, the 
“gallas spads or capon,” or more plainly, the 
cock altered by castration, and in such high repute 
was it, that it generally graced the board of that 
most excellent judge of good eating, Lucullus, 
and if Shakspeare is to be believed, it was a tit-bit 
not only with Jack Falstaff, but with the Justice 
who is represented—“ In fair round body wit 
good capon lined.” In England, at the present 
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at every respectable eating-house, the first 
reat that es the eye of the traveller and heads 
the bill of fare, is a capon, either boiled or baked. 
In France they are made doubly useful, not only 
as an article of food, but a means of production ; 
if I may be allowed the expression, they are used 
as a foster-mother for raising chickens, which they 
do much better than the hen, owing to the large 
size and thick coat of feathers. The poulterers 
yse a considerable number of them for this pur- 
pose,—the moment the hen has hatched her brood 
they are given to the capon, which rears them with 
all the care of the mother, the hen is cooped and 
fed until she gains her flesh and strength, and then 
turned out to lay and set again; in this way the 
poulterer is enabled to raise a large number ot 
chickens from half the number of hens. The ca- 
pon at market sells higher than any of our domes- 
tic fowls. What is the reason then in our country, 
where good living is so highly prized, the capon 
is seldom or never seen? Should you travel from 
Maine to New Orleans, you will probably never 
have this question put to you at table, “Sir, shall 
I help you to a fine piece of capon.” I would by 
no means attribute this neglect of one of the fin- 
est dishes in the world to obtuseness of palate, but 
rather to a want of the necessary information as 
to the manner of performing the operation on the 
cock. ‘To obviate this, [ will subjoin directions, by 
the observance of which a man of common 
adroitness can make two dozen capons in an hour. 
Lay the chicken before you on his left side, with 
his head towards your right hand. Let an assistant 
hold him by his head and legs extended ; with a 
sharp knife make a transverse incision of one and 
a half inch or more in the side just below the 
nbs. Insert the fore finger, and near the middle 
of the body, atthe distance of about three quarters 
of aninch from the incision, near the spine will 
be found the testicles, which may very easily be 
removed by the thumb and finger; sew up the 
orifice and daub a little tar over it to keep off the 
fies. Care should be taken in cutting through the 
several integuments lest the viscera be wounded. 
The cock should be about half grown. Not one 
ina hundred will die if the operation be properly 
performed. After a fair trial both of the bacon and 
capon, should you relish them, I may be induced 
atsome future time to serve you up some other 
dish, which I only hope may be found as agreea- 
ble to your numero.is readers as was the long and 
learned dissertation we had some time since upon 
Hollow Horns. With my best wishes, 
Iam respectiully your ob’t. serv’t. 
J. W. J. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
DUCKS. 


It is stated in a New-York newspaper, “that 
several of the farmers on Long Island, who raise 


large numbers of ducks, have had nearly their 


entire flocks of young ones destroyed, by a red 
insect named the ‘ Lady bug:’ a post mortem exa- 
mination led to the discovery, as, on opening the 
body, the bugs still living were taken out by the 
handful.” So far as our observation has gone, in- 
Sects of all kinds, with perhaps a single exception, 
have flourished abundantly the present season, 


propitious to their increase as to the rapid growth. 
of vegetation. The exception to which we have 
alluded, is the common striped bug, so fatal to 
cucumbers and squashes, of which we have not 
seen a single one the present season. 





CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE NATURE OF THE 
VEGETABLES THAT HAVE COVERED THE 
SURFACE OF THE EARTH, AT DIFFERENT 
EPOCHS OF ITS FORMATION; READ BEFORE 
THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF PARIS, ON 
THE llTH SEPTEMBER, 1839, BY MoNs. 
ADOLPHE BRONGNIART. 


Translated from the French, and communicated for the Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, by R. W. Haskins,* of Buffalo, 


New York. 

Curiosity is one of the most distinctive faculties 
of the human mind; one of those that most elear- 
ly mark the distance between man and the brute 
creation; and for this reason it may designated 
one of his most noble faculties, whenever directed 
to any end really worthy of his being. 

It is this which continually excites us to extend 
the field of our knowledge, and to fathom the 
most hidden mysteries of nature, without being 
able to hope, for the most part, any other reward 
than the good which will result to all intelligent 
beings, in proportion as they are able to form ideas 
more exact upon the nature of the phenomena 
which surrounded them. These phenomena ap- 
pear the more difficult of investigation in propor- 
tion as, by their nature and position, they are 
farther removed from our direct observation; and 
in like manner we are struck with the results to 
which profound researches have conducted those 
men who have made these investigations the ob- 
ject of their studies. 

The invention of the telescope, by opening to 
our view what is passing in the elongated regions 
of space; and of the microscope, by revealing to 
us the existence of numberless beings so minute 
as, but for this instrument, would for ever have 
escaped our observation, have made, upon the 
human imagination, the most vivid impression. 

The sciences have made such rapid advances, 
within late years, that no one can reasonably ex- 
pect to open new views and to disclose new 
truths equally exciting to human curiosity as those 
disclosed by the telescope and the microscope; 
but still, the study of the soil: upon which we 
daily tread, has become, within the last half-cen- 
tury, in the hands of Werner, of Cuvier, and 
the crowd of learned and able men who have as- 
siduously followed these illustrious pioneers, one 
of the sciences the most fruitful in results, not 
only of high interest to the professionally learned, 
but well calculated vividly to interest the imagi- 
nation of all persons who love to reflect upon the 
great phenomena of nature. 

In investigating the layers which compose the 
superficial strata of the earth, their order of su- 
per-position, their nature, and the animal and ve- 
getable remains which they contain, geology 
traces for us the history of the earth, during the 
long periods of time that have preceded its pre- 





*Mr. Haskins prefers an orthography in some cases 
yeculiar, and retains also certain French idioms.— 
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sent condition; it makes known to us the beings 
which have successively inhabited its surface, the 
revolutions that have conduced to their destruc- 
tion, and those which have given birth to the mi- 
neral Jayers the earth contains, and the modifica- 
tions to which this surface itself has been subject 
by reason of these revolutions; it discloses to us, 
in short, that all these phenomena, which have 
necessarily required so many centuries for their 
accomplishment, were prior, in point of time, to 
the creation of man. It conducts us alike to ap- 
= events, and to re-construct beings which 
ave preceded, many thousand years, not only 
the most ancient historical traditions, but also the 
very existence of our race. 
his prolonged history of the formation of the 
superficial strata of the earth, is constituted, like 
the history of nations, of periods of repose, or of 
tranquillity sufficiently great, at least, for the wa- 
ters and the dry land of the surface to become 
peopled by a variety of inhabitants; and of pe- 
riods of revolution, during which resistless forces 
have agitated this surface, elevating mountains, 
submerging lands previously dry, and causing an- 
cient beds of oceans to issue from the bosom of 
the deep; in short, pouring over pre-existing rocks 
the materials for new layers which, enveloping 
the ruins of living beings, destroyed by these vio- 
lent convulsions, have thus preserved their re- 
mains as precious monuments which now reveal 
to us, after so many thousand years, the nature of 
the ancient inhabitants of our globe, and the or- 
der in which the several races of beings have suc- 
ceeded each other. 

The study of the periods of these revolutions, 
and of those of repose, are alike of the most vi- 
vid interest : but the first are entirely the province 
of the geologist; while the second, on the econ- 
trary, necessarily require the light of the zoolo- 
gist or the botanist; for these alone are able, by 
an exact comparison of the fossil remains of for- 
mer beings with the corresponding parts of such 
as are now existent, to determine the relations 
which exist between the inhabitants of the globe, 
at various and distant epochs. It was thus Cu- 
vier, in his admirable researches upon fossil bones, 
basing his investigations upon the positive data 
which comparative anatomy furnishes, was ena- 
bled to reconstruct the skeletons of the greater 
part of the animals of which the remains had 
then been discovered, and also to determine, with 
the greatest probability, their exterior forms, and 
their analogy to those animals with which we are 
now acquainted. 

Botany, nothwithstanding it has long furnished 
fewer documents upon the ancient state of the 
globe, ought, nevertheless, to be equally laid un- 

er contribution, by the geologist; and it is even 
able to cast more light than zoology upon the 
state of the terrestrial surface, during the most 
ancient periods of its formation. Indeed, at that 
epoch when life first began to be manifested upon 
our globe, the animals were all confined to the in- 
terior of the waters, and even these presented 
but diminished specimens of their kinds; while a 
powerful vegetation, forming vast forests, covered 
at that early period, all such parts of the earth as 
were not submerged by the sea; and each suc- 
ceeding period of repose has had its own peculiar 
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which influence the development of the beings 
that composed it, and perhaps, also, in proportion 
to the duration of these periods; but almost al- 
ways entirely different from those of either the 
preceding or succeeding epochs. 

Of the different associations of vegetables 
which have successively inhabited our globe, 
there are none which so pointedly merit our atten- 
tion as those which seem to have been first deve- 
loped upon its surface; which appear during a 
long space of time to have covered with dense 
forests all those parts of the earth that rose above 
the general level of the waters, and of which the 
remains of successive growths, heaped one upon 
another, have formed our layers of coal, so deep, 
extensive and numerous; and in this form the re- 
mains of these primeval forests, which have 
preceded, by so many centuries, the existence of 
man, and which now supply us with fuel, in place 
of our more modern forests, of which the great in- 
crease of the human family is causing a rapidly 
augmented destruction, have become one of the 
principal sources of the prosperity of nations. 

None can doubt that coal owes its origin to ac- 
cumulated masses of vegetables, changed and 
modified, as probably the layers of peat in our 
marshes would be, if rae had been overlaid by 
thick coverings of mineral substances, compressed 
under the weight of these, and subsequently ex- 
posed to an elevated temperature. If farther con- 
firmation of this origin were necessary, it is found 
in the almost ligneous structure which coal some- 
limes presents, and in the numerous remains of 
plants contained inthe rocks which accompany 
it.* 

But the study of the impressions of stems, 
leaves, and even fruit, which are in general con- 
tained, in so great quantities, in these rocks, proves 
not only the vegetable origin of this substance, 
but even enables us to determine the nature of tle 
vegetables of’ which it has been formed, an 
which, consequently, at the period of such forma- 
tion, occupied the surface of the earth. 

Among these vegetable imprints, the most fre- 
quent are those produced by the leaves of the 
ferns; yet these ferns of the primitive world 
are not those which now grow in our climates ; for 
Europe, at this time, does not produce more than 
from thirty to forty species, while the same regions 
then nourished more than two hundred, all much 
more analogous to those now found between the 
tropicks than to those of the temperate climates. 

In addition to the leaves of ferns, the: same 
earths contain trunks, the dimensions of which 
render them comparable to the most gigantic trees 
of our forests, while their form is wholly dissim!- 
lar; and indeed all the ancient naturalists, struck 
with this dissimilarity, and yet desiring to find 
analogous productions still existent, referred them 
to arborescent vegetables, then imperfectly known, 
as the bamboos, palms, and the great cactus, 
sometimes designated torch-thistle. But a more 
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*The most complete and valuable collection o 
plates of impressions of these coal plants which is ge- 
nerally accessible, in this country, will be found 12 
this Journal, vol. xxix, No. 2. This volume contains 
Dr. Hildreth’s valuable paper upon the coal deposits 
of the valley of the Ohio, which he has accompanie 
with some thirty pages of excellent drawings 0: foss! 


vegetation, more or less varied, and in greater or | remains and impressions, mostly vegetable, found 12 
less abundance, according to the circumstances | the accompanying rocks.— Translator. 
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attentive comparison of these products of the 
equinoctial regions with those trunks, the growth 
of the ancient world, suffices to dissipate all rela- 
tions, which are founded only on some resem- 
blances in the general aspect, that have been at- 
tempted to be established between them; and a 
more profound examination, either of these trunks 
or of the leaves which accompany them, readily 
shows that the vegetables which formed these 
primitive forests are not identical with any trees 
still found flourishing upon the earth. 

The arborescent ferns which, by the elegance 
and magnitude of their exterior, now form one of 
the principal ornaments of the equatorial regions, 
are the only arborescent vegetables which are re- 
cognized, even in small number, among the trees 
of this antique vegetation. 

As to the other fossil stems, remains of these 
primitive forests of the ancient world, it is among 
the most humble vegetables of our epoch that we 
must seek their analogues. 

For instance, the calamites, which attained 
from four to five métres (a little more than 13 to 
16 feet) of height, and from one to two décimétres 
(not quite four to eight inches) of diameter, have 
almost a complete resemblance, in all the points 
of their organization, with the equiseta (horse- 
tails) which grow so abundantly in the marshy 
situations of our climates, and of which the stems, 
hardly as large as the finger, rarely surpass one 
métre (about 39} inches) in height. The cala- 
mites, then, were arborescent equiseta, a form 
under which these plants have wholly disappeared 
from the surface of the earth. 

The lepidodendrons, of which the numerous 
species appear to have mainly constituted the fo- 
rests of this ancient epoch, and which have pro- 
bably contributed more than all other vegetables 
to the formation of coal, differ very little from our 
lycopodie. We recognize in their trunks essen- 
tially the same structure, the same mode of rami- 
fication ; and in short we see inserted upon their 
branches leaves and fruits analogous to those of 


these vegetables. But, while the lycopodie of 


the present day are small plants, most frequently 
creeping, and similar to the great mosses, attain- 
ing very rarely one métre (about 394 inches) in 
height, and covered with very diminutive leaves, 
the lepidodendrons, preserving the same form 
and aspect, elevated themselves to twenty or 
twenty-five métres (a little more than 65 to 82 
leet,) having, at their base, near one métre (about 
39} inches) of diameter, with leaves which some- 
limes attained to half a métre (over 19} inches) 
inlength. ‘These were, consequently, arbores- 
cent lycopodiee, comparable, by their stature, to 
the largest firs, of which they enjoyed the rank, 
in this primitive world ; forming, as these now do, 
immense forests, in the shade of which were de- 
Veloped the ferns, so numerous at that period. 

How different this powerful vegetation from 
that which now clothes, in ever-varying tints, the 
surface of the earth! Magnitude, strength, and 
activity of growth, constituted its essential cha- 
racteristicks ; the smallest plants of our epoch 
were then represented by gigantick forms; and 
yet, what simplicity of organization, and what 
ee in the midst of a vegetation so enor- 
7 _ the present day, even in those regions 
"here nature has suffered no change at the hand 
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of man, the eye reposes with delight upon trees 
which are immediately distinguishable by the di- 
versity of their form, and the tints of their foliage; 
and which often support flowers or fruits of the 
most dissimilar colors. This variety of aspect is 
still more strongly illustrated by a contemplation 
of the diversified shrubs and plants which fringe 
the borders of our forests, or adorn our meadows, 
and of which the flowers exhibit to us almost all 
the tints of the prism. Finally, there result from 
this diversity of structure, among these plants, 
many varieties suited to the nourishment of man 
or of animals; and indeed such as are even indis- 
pensable to their existence. 

The variety in the organization and aspect of 
the vegetables which at present cover our globe 
is indicated by the number of natural groups into 
which they are capable of being divided. These 
groups or natural families amount to more than 
two hundred and fifty, of which about two hundred 
belong to the class of the dicotyledons, (which 
consequently present the greatest variety of struc- 
ture,) and thirty to that of the monocotyledons. 
Now the first of these classes, that is, the two 
hundred families which they contain, are com- 
pletely wanting in our primitive flora, and seldom 
can we there recognise any indications of the 
monocotyledons. 

The class which constituted, almost alone, the 
vegetation of this primitive world is that of the 
vascular cryptogamia, which at present compre- 
hends no more than five families; almost all of 
which had parallels in the ancient world; such are 
the ferns, equiseta and lycopodiew. These fa- 
milies constitute, thus to speak, the first degree of 
ligneous vegetation: they present, like the arbor- 
escent dicotyledons or monocotyledons, trunks 
more or less developed, of a solid texture, although 
more simple than those of these trees, and gar- 
nished with numerous leaves; but they are de- 
prived of those reproducing organs which consti- 
tute the flowers, and they present, in-place of fruit, 
organs much less complicated. 

These plants, so simple, so little varied in their 
organization, and which, by their number and di- 
mensions, rise not above a very inferior rank, in 
our present vegetation, constituted, in the dawn of 
the creation of organized beings, almost the en- 
tire vegetable kingdom, and formed forests so im- 
mense that we find not their analogy in modern 
times. The rigidity of the leaves of thesé vege- 
tables, the absence of fleshy fruits and farinaceous 
seeds, would have rendered them very unfit to 
have served as aliment to animals: but terrestrial 
animals, at the time of their growth, had not yet 
existence; the seas alone offered numerous inha- 
bitants; and the vegetable kingdom, at that pe- 
riod, maintained undivided sway over all the un- 
deluged portions of the earth; upon which it 
seems to have been called to play another part, in 
the economy of nature. 

We cannot doubt, in truth, that the immense 
mass of carbon accumulated in the bosom of the 
earth, in a state of coal, and which is the product 
of the destruction of those vegetables which grew 
at that ancient epoch, upon the surface of the 
globe, has been imbibed, by those vegetables, in 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere—the only 
form under which carbon, not derived from the 


destruction of preéxisting, organized beings, can 
be absorbed by plants. 
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Now, a proportion, even very feeble, of carbon- 
ic acid, in the atmosphere, is generally an obsta- 
cle to the existence of animals, and particularly of 
the most perfect classes of them, as mammifers, 
and birds ; while, on the contrary, this proportion 
is highly favorable to the growth of vegetables: 
and if we admit that there existed a proportion 
very much greater of this gas in the primitive at- 
mosphere of our globe than the present atmos- 
phere is found to contain, we may consider this 
one of the principal causes of the powerful vege- 
tation of these ancient epochs. 

This collection of vegetables, so simple, so uni- 
form, and which would consequently have been 
so little fitted to furnish suitable aliment for ani- 
mals of diversified structure, such as those exist- 
ing at the present day, in purifying the atmo- 
sphere of the carbonic acid which it then contain- 
ed in excess, would have prepared the conditions 
necessary to a creation more varied: and if we 
still wish to indulge that sentiment of pride which 
has caused man to assume that all in nature has 
been created exclusively for him, we may suppose 
this primitive, vegetable creation, which preceded, 
by so many centuries, the appearance of man 
upon the earth, was, in the economy of nature, 
designed to prepare the atmospheric conditions ne- 
cessary to his existence, and at the same time to 
accumulate those immense masses of combusti- 
bles which his industry was in future time to ap- 
ply to his necessities. 

But, independently of this difference in the na- 
ture of the atmosphere, which the formation of 
these vast depots of fossil carbon renders extreme- 
ly probable, may not the nature of the vegetables 
duooiehe, that have produced them, furnish 
some data upon the other physical conditions to 
which the surface of the earth was subjected du- 
ring this period? The operations of nature now 
going on in different regions of the globe, may 
throw some light upon this question. 

The study of the geographical distribution of 
‘those plants appertaining to the same families 
which alone composed the vegetation of the coal 
period, may, indeed, indicate to us the climacte- 
rick conditions and consequently the physical 
causes which favored the increase of stature as 
well as the great frequency of these vegetables ; 
and we may conclude from these, with much pro- 
ibability, that the same causes determined their 
a at that epoch. 

e see for example, that the ferns, equiseta, 
and lycopodiz attain a more lofty stature in pro- 
portion as their geographical position approaches 
the equator. Thus itis only in the hottest re- 

ions of the globe, that we find those arborescent 
erns which combine with the towering and ma- 
jestick mien of the palms, the elegant foliage of 
the ordinary ferns, and of which we have indicat- 
ed the existence in the coal formations. In these 
same regions the equiseta and lycopodiz attain to 
a stature double or triple that which the largest of 
these species present in temperate climates. A 
second condition appears to have a still more 
marked influence upon their preponderance, in re- 
ference to the vegetables of other families, name- 
ly, humidity and uniformity of climate ; conditions 
whick are united in the highest perfection, in the 
small islands situated far distant from centinents. 

In such islands, indeed, the extent of the sur- 
rounding oceans fixes a temperature with but 





slight variations, and coupled with perpetual hu- 
midity ; circumstances which appear to favor, in 
a remarkable manner, the development and the 
variety of specifick forms among the ferns and the 
analogous plants; while, on the contrary, under 
the influence of the same conditions, the pheno- 
gamous plants are little varied, and are far less 
numerous. From these causes it results, that 
while on the extensive continents of the earth the 
vascular cryptogamick plants, such as the fers, 
lycopodie, equiseta, &c. often form scarcely one. 
fifiieth of the total number of vegetables, yet in 
the small islands of the equatorial regions, these 
same plants constitute almost half, and in some 
cases, even two-thirds of all the vegetables which 
inhabit them. 

The archipelagos, situated between the tro- 
picks, such asthe islands of the great Pacifick 
ocean, or the Antilles, are, then, the points of the 
globe which at the present time present vegeta- 
tion the most analogous to that which existed 
upon the earth when the vegetable kingdom 
commenced, for the first time, to develop itself 
thereon. 

Detailed examination of the vegetables which 
accompany the coal cannot fail, therefore, to in- 
duce the inference that at this remote epoch the 
surface of the earth, in the countries where are 
found those vast depots of fossil carbon with which 
we are most familiar, namely, in Europe and 
North America, offered the same climacterick 
conditions which now exist in the archipelagos of 
the equinoctial regions ; and probably a geogra- 
phical configuration little different. 

When we consider.the number and thickness 
of the layers which constitute most of the coal 
formations, and examine the changes that, from 
first to last, have taken place in the specifick forms 
of those vegetables of which they have been con- 
stituted, we cannot fail to see that this stupendous 

rimitive vegetation, during a long interval, must 

ave covered with its dense forests all parts of 
the globe which were at that period elevated 
above the sea; forall these present themselves 
with the same characteristicks in Kurope and 
America ; and equinoctial Asia, as well as New 
Holland, seem therefore to have participated, in 
‘rm general uniformity of the structure of vegeta- 

es. 

Nevertheless, this primitive vegetable existence 
promptly disappeared, to give place to a new cre- 
ation, composed of beings of an organization less 
extraordinary than the preceding, but almost 
equally cifferent from such as flourish at the pre- 
sent day. 

To what cause can we attribute the destruction 
of all the plants which characterize this remarka- 
ble vegetation. 

[s it due to some violent revolution of the globe? 
Did it arise from the gradual change of the phy- 
sical conditions necessary to their existence; 2 
change in part arising from the presence of these 
vegetables themselves? These questions cannot 
be resolved in the present state of our knowledge 
upon the subject. al 

Certain it is, however, that the deposition © 
the last layers of the coal formation was followe' 
by the destruction of all the species which const” 
tuted this primitive vegetation, and particularly 0 
those gigantic trees of peculiar structure, a8 te 
lycopodiacee, the ferns and the equiseta of gt 
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ntick growth; which was an essential character- 
tick of this primitive creation.* 

After the destruction of this primitive vegeta- 
tion, the vegetable kingdom appears for a long pe- 
riod not to have attained the same degree of deve- 
lopment. Indeed, in the numerous layers of se- 
condary earths which succeed the coal formations 
we scarcely ever find those masses of vegetable 
imprints, a species of natural herbariums, which, 
in these ancient depots of carbon, attest to us the 
simultaneous existence of a prodigious number of 
plants. Scarcely in any part of these formations 
do we meet with thick layers of fossil combusti- 
bles; and never are such vee often repeated, or 
found of such great extent as in the coal deposits. 
Either the vegetable kingdom at this period occu- 
pied more circumscribed portions of the surface of 
the earth, or its scattered individuals covered but 
incompletely a soil of little fertility, and of which 
the revolutions of the globe had not permitted 
them to become tranquil possessors; or, finally, 
the condition of the surface of the earth was not 
favorable to the preservation of the vegetables 
which then inhabited it. 

Yet that long period which separated the coal 
from the tertiary formations, a period that was 
the theatre of so many physical revolutions of the 
globe, and which witnessed the appearance, in 
the waters of the deep, of gigantic reptiles, types 
of the fantastical organizations in which we may 
suppose we ofien recognize those monsters born 
of the imaginations of the poets of antiquity; this 
period, I say, is remarkable in the history of the 
vegetable kingdom, by the preponderance of two 
families which are lost, so to speak, in the midst of 
the immense variety of vegetables with which 
the surface of the earth is covered, at the present 
day, but which then predominated over all the 
others, by their number and their magnitude. 
These are the conifere, of which the fir, pine, 
yew and cypress furnish well known examples; 
and the cycadee, vegetables wholly exotick, less 
Numerous at the present day, than at this ancient 
period, and which joined to the leaves and mien 
of the palms, the essential structure of the coni- 
fere. The existence of these two families, du- 
ring this period, is of high importance as signal- 
izing an intimate relation between them, by their 
organization; and they form the intermediate link 
between the vascular cryptogamia, which com- 
posed, almost alone, the primitive vegetation of 
the coal period, and the phanerogamick dicotyle- 
dons, strictly speaking, which constituted a ma- 
jority of the vegetable kingdom, during the terti- 
ary period. 

Thus, to the vascular cryptogamia, the first de- 
gree of lizneous vegetation, succeeded the coni- 
lere and the cycadew, which held a rank more 
elevated in the vegetable scale; and to these last 
succeeded the dicotyledonous plants, which occu- 
py the summit of that scale. 

In the vegetable kingdom, as in the animal, 
there has been, then, a gradual improvement in 
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* We find, it is true, in some parts of the secondary 
ormations, a small number of arborescent ferns and 
of the gigantick equiseta; but yet of a stature much 
less considerable than those of the coal formations ; 
es ious: there, any trace of the arbores- 

ye lacee anal s to th idodendrons.— 
Author’s note. on ae 
Vou. VI.—42 





the organization of the beings which have snc- 
cessively existed upon our earth, from the first 
which appeared upon its surface even to those that 
inhabit ft at the present day. 

The tertiary period, during which were deposit- 
ed those earths that now form the soil of the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe, as London, Paris, and 
Vienna, witnessed transformations, in the organ- 
ick world, greater than any of those which had 
taken place since the destruction of the primitive 
vegetation. 

In the animal kingdom : the creation of mam- 
mifers,* a class which all naturalists concur in 
placing at the summit of the animal scale, and by 
which nature seems to have preluded the creation 
of man; in the vegetable kingdom, the creation 
of the dicotyledons, a grand division which, by 
unanimous consent, botanists have always placed 
atthe head of this kingdom, and which, by the 
variety of its forms and organization, by the mag- 
nitude of its leaves and the beauty of its flowers 
and its fruits, must, of necessity, have imprinted 
upon vegetation, an aspect very different from 
that which it had offered through all previoug 
periods. 

This class of dicotyledons, of which we are 


scarcely able to cite any indications at the close of 


the secondary, presented itself, all at once, during 
the tertiary period, with preponderating influence. 
It then, as at the present day, held dominion over 
other classes of the vegetable kingdom, both in re~ 
ference to the number and variety of the species, 
as well as the magnitude of the individuals. 
Thus the assemblage of vegetables which inha- 
bited our climes during the deposition of the terti- 
ary formation, which enveloped their ruins in its 
sedimentary layers, were intimately allied to the 
mass of our present vegetation, and more parti- 


cularly to the flora of the temperate regions of 


Europe and America. The soil of these countries 
was covered then, as at present, with pines, firs, 
culms, poplars, birches, elms, walnuts, maples, and 
other trees almost identical with those which still 
flourish in -our climates. 

And yet, not only do we not recognize any 
indications of those singular vegetables which 
characterized the primitive forests of the coal pe- 
riod, but we rarely encounter, there, even fragments 
of plants analogous to those which now vegetate 
between the tropicks. 

We do not, however, necessarily infer that the 
same vegetable forms have been perpetuated from 
this epoch, still very ancient, (since it preceded the 
existence of man,) to the present day. No: very 
sensible differences almost always distinguish these 
inhabitants of our globe, very recent, geologically, 
but exceedingly ancient, chronologically, from our 
cotemporaneous vegetables to which they seem 
most nearly allied ; and the existence in these same 
earths, in the north of France, of palms, very 
different from those which still vegetate upon 
the borders of the Mediterranean, and of a small 

* In placing the first appearance of mammifers at 
the epoch of the tertiary formation, I do not include 
the fact, unequalled elsewhere, of the fossil mammi- 
fers of Stonesfield; a ease which forms an exception to 
all former experience, and which cannot be detailed in 
so limited an essay.—.Author’s note. 

For drawings and brief descriptions of these fossils, 
which occurred in oolite, see Lyell’s Geology, Ameri- 





}can edition, Vol. I, pp. 154-5.— Translator. 
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number of other plants which appertain to families 
now limited to the more torrid regions, seem to 
indicate that at this epoch central Europe enjoyed 
a temperature more elevated than at present; 
which, besides, accords very well with what we 
may deduce from the presence, in the same forma- 
tions, and the same countries, of elephants, rhino- 
ceroses and hippopotami, animals which are now 
rarely found to range beyond the tropicks. 

W hat an astonishing contrast between the as- 
pect of nature during modern geological periods, 
and that which she offered when the primitive ve- 
getation covered the surface of the globe ! 

Indeed, at the periods in question of the geo- 
logical history of the world, the earth had already 
assumed, in great part, at least, the form which it 
presents at the present day ; continents very ex- 
tended, and mountains greatly elevated, fixed 
and determined varied climates, and thus favored 
diversity of beings. In this way, in countries of 
little extent, the vegetable kingdom offered us 
plants equally as diversified, one from another, as 
those found growing at the present day. 

To the conifere, with their narrow durable 
leaves of sombre green, were joined birches, pop- 
lars, walnuts, and maples, with broad leaves of a 
more lively tint ; and in the shade of these trees, 
on the borders of waters or upon their surface flou- 
rished herbaceous plants analogous to those which 
at present embellish our fields by the diversity of 
their forms and colours, and the variety of which 
renders them suitable to satisfy the different tastes 
of an infinity of animals, of all classes. 

The forests of the ancient world, like those of 
our epoch, served, indeed, as a refuge for a vast 


number of animals, more or Jess analogous to 


those which still inhabit our globe. Thus ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, wild boars, bears, lions and 
stags, of all forms and of all statures, have suc- 
cessively inhabited them; while birds, reptiles, 
and numerous insects, complete this map of na- 
ture, as she presented herself, upon such parts of 
the earth as were elevated above the level of the 
oceans ; the whole forming ascene equally beau- 
tifuland equally varied as that which is still wit- 
nessed upon the emerged portions of our globe. 

On the contrary, at the dawn of the creation of 
organized beings, the terrestrial surface, divided, 
without doubt, into an infinity of islands, low. 
and with a climate almost uniform, was, it is 
true, covered with immense vegetables ; but these 
trees, diflering little from each other in their aspect, 
and the tint of their foliage ; deprived of flowers 
and those fruits with brilliant colors which so 
highly adorn many of our large trees, must have 
imprinted, upon that vegetation, a monotony not 
interrupted even by those small herbaceous plants 
that, by the elegance of their flowers, constitute 
the ornament of our groves. 

Add to this, that neither mammifer, or bird, nor 
any animal, in short, was present to enliven these 
dense forests, and we may be able to form a very 
just idea of this primitive nature ; sombre, cheer- 
less and silent, but at the same time so imposing 
by its grandeur, and by the space which it has 
been called to fillin the history of the globe. 

Such, gentlemen, is a rude outline of the great 
revolutions of terrestrial vegetation, as the research- 
es made upon this subject, within the last thirty 
years, have enabled us to trace them. Each day 
will doubtless add new traits to these details; but 











recent discoveries, by confirming the results at 
which we had previously arrived, seem to assure ug 
that this general delineation will not experience 
great changes when, thanks to the materials that 
are being collected on all sides for this object, we 
shall be enabled to transform this rough draught 
into a picture more finished and complete. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND DIRECTORS OF THE PORTSMOUTH AND 
ROANOKE RAILROAD. 


In submitting to the stockholders of the Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke railroad a report of the pro- 
gress, business and prospects of the company du- 
ring the past year, respectfully represent : 

That the subscription of $50,000, authorized 
by law and accepted by your last general meet- 
ing, was made and the money paid by*the board 
of public works, in August last, which sum, it 
was believed, would enable this board, besides sa- 
tisfying all pressing demands, to have completed 
the warehouse and wharf which had been com- 
menced in Portsmouth ; this would have been ef- 
fected, but for the melancholy accident which 
happened about this period. A train carrying a 
number of persons residing along the line of the 
road, who had for recreation merely visited the 
towns, on their return were met by a train _bring- 
ing a load of lumber, a short distance beyond 
Suffolk, at the only point on the road where a 
meeting would have been considered dangerous. 
As both were descending, and not perceived b 
either until too late to arrest their progress, a col- 
lision ensued most disastrous in its consequences. 
Demands for payment increased: these and the 
expense in replacing the coaches destroyed, ab- 
sorbed all our funds, and for some time the reve- 
nue was insufficient to meet the current expenses. 
W hen business revived, and the Weldon bridge 
was nearly prepared for use, two additional en- 
gines were procured, which unfortunately proved 
too heavy for our road, a portion of which was 
discovered to be decaying. Another accident not 
less fatal in its consequences than the former, oc- 
curred a few days after we had succeeded in 
crossing the Roanoke, when our prospects seemed 
most promising. This was occasioned by the ele- 
vation of the end of an iron rail perceived too late to 
be prevented. By pous.inc it threw the engine 
off the track, which suddenly checking the pro- 
gress of the train, caused a dreadful crush of all 
the coaches which were next the engine. Until 
that fatal event, this position was believed the 
least liable to injury, in case of accident, as cars In 
the rear had several times run off, without injury 
to the coaches in front of them. The practice of 
placing the coaches in rear of the burthen cars 
has from that day been adopted by us, and, we are 
informed, other roads have made the same change 
afier hearing of our misfortune. 

This second dreadful calamity, added to the 
state of dilapidation in which that portion of the 
road between Portsmouth and Suffolk was found 
to be, threatened a total suspension of all the bu- 
siness of the road. But by inereased exertion 
such repairs have been effected, and by improve- 
ments in the condition and management of the 
engines, and regularity in the running, confidence 
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seems in a great measure restored, and the travel 
has so much increased as to justify the opinion 
heretofore expressed that few roads in our coun- 
try have a better prospect of ultimate success, 

Among the errors into which we have fallen, it 
is believed that the effort to establish and carry on 
an extensive manufacture of machinery has proved 
the most expensive, though in the infancy of our 
establishment the ditficulty and delay met with in 
promptly procuring necessary articles or repairs 
seemed to render such an establishment indispen- 
sable. Now when the number of such factories 
has greatly increased, conducted by workmen for 
their own account, it is believed that a small part 
of the force, heretofore deemed necessary, will be 
required, consequently reducing greatly these ex- 
penditures. Considerable loss has also been sus- 
tained by being compelled, in consequence of a 
mail contract and the delay in finishing Weldon 
bridge, to purchase stages and horses, which we 
had contracted to have furnished up to the period 
when it was supposed they would be no longer re- 
quired. ‘That period having arrived, being una- 
ble to renew or extend our contract, and the bridge 
still unfinished, the purchase was indispensable. 

Application was made to our late legislature for 
a loan, on a pledge of the stock and profits of the 
company. The terms on which it has been au- 
thorized, require the consent of the stockholders ; 
the law is submitted for your consideration. It 
may be proper to remark that a reliance on that 
aid has enabled us to procure a credit, without 
which it would have been impossible to have con- 
tinued the operations of the road. 

By agreement with the Wilmington company 
we are permitted to use their road to Halifax, and 
when finished (which it is expected will be about 
the first of July next,) to continue our run to En- 
field, about ten miles farther south, by which their 
stage route will be much shortened. Mutual in- 
terest will secure the continuance of that good 
feeling, which has ever prevailed between these 
companies. 

An agreement has also been entered into with 
the Maryland and Virginia steamboat company, 
which, while it affords increased expedition and 
comfort to travellers, cannot fail greatly to advance 
the interest of both companies. 

With the aid relied on from the state, the com- 
pany will be relieved from existing debts, be ena- 
bled to finish the whart' and warehouse so much 
heeded for the accommodation of the business of 
the road, and to procure necessary engines and 
coaches, and then by means of the connexions al- 
ready secured, we feel fully justified in our expres- 
sion of confidence in the velbe of this enterprise. 

The reports of the treasurer and general agent 
are herewith submitted. 

By order of the board. 
ARTHUR EmMERSON, President. 
Office of the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Railroad Company. 


To the President and Directors of the Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke Railroad Company : 


_ Gentlemen :— Although from personal observa- 
tion you may be presumed to be acquainted with 
the condition of the work under your control 
which has been committed to my management, it 
may be considered my duty according to usage to 
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review the operations upon the road since the af- 
fairs of the company were confided to me. 

By reference to the 5th annual report of the 
president and directors, it will be seen that the 
road was opened to Garysburg in August, 1836. 
The tardy progress of the remainder of the work, 
comprising the superintendence from Garysburg, 
to the Roanoke river, the bridge across the Roan- 
oke, and the road and fixtures at Weldon, render- 
ing my personal attention only occasionally neces- 
sary, [ voluntarily relinquished one halt of my 
annual salary in October, 1836, still however re- 
taining entire charge of the transportation until 
May, 1837, when, agreeably to some general regu- 
lations of the stockholders, the duties of general 
agent of transportation devolved on the president 
of the company, and [ confined myself entirely to 
the completion of the road, which was effected in 
November, that is, on the 27th of November last, 
the bridge over the Roanoke was so far completed 
as to allow the passage of the cars, which com- 
menced on that day running regularly to Weldon. 

On the Ist January, 1838, I again resumed the 
charge of the transportation department by a re- 
solution of the board appointing me the “general 
agent and superintendent of the affairs of the 
company.” I found the road very much injured 
by the use of two heavy engines which had been 
most ill-advisably placed upon it. Between Ports- 
mouth and Suffolk, where the rails had undergone 
some decay, the road was entirely broken down, 
and almost impassable. Between Suffolk and 
Weldon, although much of the iron was broken 
and many of the rails crushed, this portion of the 
road was not so materially injured. My attention 
was immediately directed to the repairs of the 
road, and a large force was mre which soon 
put it in a condition that has, I believe, given ge- 
neral satisfaction to the public and to all concern- 
ed. The engines were also put in repair; and 
without going into details, let it suffice to say, that, 
since the 10th of January, the cars kave been 
running with a regularity and speed unsurpassed 
by any other road in the country. And, as I ob- 
served in my report to the board in May last, no- 
thing is now wanting but an administration of the 
affairs of the company upon the system which has 
been adopted. ‘The simplicity of a railroad with 
its embankments, excavation, bridges, and iron- 
capped superstructure, and the great ease with 
which high velocities are attained, and immense 
burdens transported, are too apt to beguile those 
unacquainted with such matters into the belief 
that all is accomplished when the wheels are put 
in motion, when in fact the work is but just be- 
gun. Besides the many ee losses which com- 
panies have sustained, the whole railway system 
has well nigh been brought into disrepute by so 
fallacious an opinion. A reference to my printed 
reports, but more especially my communications 
on file in the office of the company, will show the 
great anxiety I have felt, from the very com- 
mencement of your improvement, to leave the 
management of your road in competent hands. 

In my report of 1836, nearly twelve months be- 
fore the completion of the railroad, in my remarks 
under the head of transportation, I observe, in re- 
lation to the agent, that the various and compli- 
cated duties to be performed by such an officer 
after the completion of the road—including the 
enforcement of established regulations, the insti- 
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tution of such rulesas may be found necessary 
for the well ordering and conducting of the affairs 
of the company, the disbursements, repairs of the 
road, and frequently important negotiations—in- 
dicate the necessity of filling the appointment 
with one whose thorough knowledge of business, 
enlarged and liberal views, qualify him for its 
duties. 
this with other improvements, with steamboats 
and stage lines, and the collisions and differences 
which cannot fail to arise, attach to your agent a 
responsibility of no ordinary character, and require 
the exercise of great firmness, with a full and 
comprehensive understanding of the rights and 
interests of the company. And in my last annu- 
al report, after adverting to the many advantages 
resulting from aconnexion with other improve- 
ments in progess, and the great addition thereby 
to your income, I say that even with such brilliant 
prospects, the road cannot succeed without the 
most skilful and prudent management of its gene- 
ral operations, and the strictest economy in the 
application of its resources; and this can only be 
insured by abie and zealous officers, and I now 
take the occasion to repeat that no advantages, 
nor can any combination of circumstances coun- 
teract the eflects of bad management, and I reite- 
rate that with prudent and skilful management, 
your road cannot fail to be productive. 

The repairs of the road since the Ist of Janua- 
ry, notwithstanding the many disadvantages un- 
der which they have been made in the short days 
of the most inclement winter months, and the ad- 
vantage always taken of urgent necessity, such 
as existed in the crippled state of the road be- 
tween Portsmouth and Suffolk, have only cost 
$4762 35: of this $2711 17 have been expended 
between Portsmouth and Suffolk, and the remain- 
cer $2051 16, between Suffolk and Weldon. 
There are now engaged in the repairs of the 
road, five overseers and thirty hands. It is ne- 
cessary, however, and directions have according- 
ly been given to increase this force to about 60 
hands for a few months, with the view of remov- 
ing the earth from the rails which was beaten 
down against them from the horse-path by the 
rains of the past season, and the weeds and grass 
which were permitted to decay and lodge around 
the timbers, and which are now springing up with 
renewed vigor, and, if not soon seme will to- 


at destroy the road. 


l experience has proved the advantage and 
the economy of keeping on hand a supply of tim- 


ber. Contracts are made cheaper when it is 
known the demand is not pressing, and by being 
seasoned before used, the durability is much in- 
creased. I have accordingly contracted for about 
three hundred thousand feet of rails and thirty 
thousand sills, to be delivered in the course of the 
year. ‘This amount will be sufficient for the pre- 
sent, and will leave a good supply on hand for the 
ensuing year. I have also given directions for the 


erection of suitable sheds for the preservation of 


the timber, and for buildings contiguous to them, 
for the accommodation of the overseers, and hands 
engaged in the repair of the road, who on rainy 
days, can be occupied in dressing and preserving 
the timber for use. 

The road between Portsmouth and Suffolk was 
completed in the summer of 1834. The super- 
structure consists of heart pine rails 7 by 5 inches, 


And again I observe the connexion of 





a ——= 
keyed into oak, pine, chinquepin, sassafras, and 
cypress sills, 8 feet long and from 10 to 14 inches 
in diameter, flatted on one side and placed 4 feet 
apart. The iron on this portion of the road is 
by 24 inches. Between Suffolk and Weldon, the 
superstructure is on the same plan as the above, 
The ironis 4 by 2 inches; the rails are 5 by 9 
inches, keyed into sills of oak not less than 12 
inches in diameter, and placed 5 feet apart. The 
timbers were laid at different periods between the 
summer of 1834 and the winter of 1836. The re- 
pairs on this portion of the road, during the pre- 
sent year, will comprise the renewal of about one- 
sixth of the timbers between Suffolk and Black. 
water, and but very few for the remainder. Be- 
tween Portsmouth and Suffolk it will be necessa- 
ry to replace at least three-fourths of the timbers, 
The bridges will require very partial repairs, 
But few of them need any. Whenever it is ne- 
cessary to renew any portion of the road entirely, 
1 would advise the adoption of the superstructure 
recommended by me for the Roanoke, Danville 
and Junction Railroad, and which is now bein 
put down on the Wilmington and Raleigh Rail- 
road. By this plan, the rails are fastened on the 
tops of the sills by trenails and knees, instead of 
being keyed as they ordinarily are into the sills, 
This renders it necessary that the sills should be 
square and entirely of heart—and indeed the ne- 
cessity of the last requisite is no less important 
upon any plan, for the sap not only rots in the 
course of a few months, but promotes the rapid 
decay of any timbers in contact with it, and there- 
fore the contracts herein reported are for heart 
sills. 

I have stated that the engines are now and 
have been running with great regularity. The 
time consumed in the daily trips over the road, 
(including delays) is 6} hours. Deducting deten- 
tions for wood and water, it gives for the travel- 
ling time 54 hours, being a speed at the rate of 
16 miles per hour. This statement, compared 
with the state of things which existed just prior 
to my taking charge of the road, (as for example, 
the cars were from 24 to 8 hours in running be- 
tween Portsmouth and Suffolk, a distance of 17 
miles,) gives an idea at once of the improve- 
ment in the condition of the road. It is now in 
good repair; but to keep it so, will require the 
most constant attention. I would hereby remark, 
while on the subject, that the arrangements which 
have been made, contemplate the most thorough 
repairs in the course of the present year. The 1n- 
terests of the company, and their duty to the pub- 
lic, require that the road should be kept in the 
best possible order. 

I have next to state the condition of the motive- 
power and vehicles of transportation. When I 
took charge of the road, the two heavy engines, 
before mentioned as having done so much dam- 
age to the road, were condemned by me, on ac- 
count of their maight, (though in other respects 
very superior machines,) and under an order 0 
the board to sell them, a contract has been made 
with the maker to exchange them for lighter eD- 
gines. Of the remaining five engines, there was 
but one in running order—the other four had = 
improperly condemned by the late foreman of t : 
shops, as will appear by the annexed return whic 
exhibits the te. oni of the locomotives, an 
the cost of the repairs for the months of January; 
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February. and March, during which period as 
well as during the month of April, there have 
been three and ofien four engines on the route 
daily. ‘There are now 70 cars and 6 coaches on 
the road. Two eight-wheeled coaches have been 
contracted for. One may be expected in a few 
days, and the other in the course of a few months. 
I have also contracted for 40 cars, to be delivered 
in the course of this year. 

The agents of the company are all acting un- 
der the written regulations which were placed in 
their hands when the road was first opened for 
transportation, (but which had been neglected, ) 
and not the slightest accident has occurred since 
the Ist January. With the view to additional se- 
curity and to guard against any delay that might 
be caused by the machinery of the passenger 
train giving way, the freight is transported by a 
separate engine following that which conveys the 
passengers, and keeping just in sight. The en- 
gines are all provided with alarm bells, and the 
train agent is directed to take his seat on the top 
of the baggage car, where he can overlook the 
train, and keep always in his hand, a rope at- 
tached to the bell on the engine, and besides the 
break which he himself can apply, the trainmen 
are kept constantly at the breaks while the train 
is in motion—and indeed every precaution dictat- 
ed by experience here as well as elsewhere, has 
been taken to guard against accident, which, 
should it occur, (provided the present regulations 
are strictly enforced,) will be beyond the power 
of human foresight to control or guard against. 
By referring to the annexed table, it will be seen 
that the amount of the receipts during the past 
year, is $49,371 11. For the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March, the receipts, are $11,- 
479 43, and the expenditures on account of the 
repairs of locomotives, cars, coaches, the repuirs 
of the road, and the salaries of agents and super- 
intendents is $14,856 86—every item of which, 
as will readily appear from what I have said, 
must exceed by far the average expenses of the 
road. By reference te the pay rolls filed in the 
treasurer’s office, it will appear that the expendi- 
tures in the shops for the month of March, amount 
to very little more than one-half of the expenses for 
the month of January. In the latter, the amount 
is $1,867 41, making a saving of $916 79. 

Supposing the fiscal year to end on the 30th 
April, the accounts of the company for the ensu- 
; year may be stated as nearly as may be as 

ows: 


Received. 
On loan from the state, $150,000 
For gross amount of transportation, 80,000 
$230,000 
Disbursed. 


Paid the outstanding debts, 
harges on transportation including 
repairs to the road, 
Interest on $150,000 at 5 per cent., 
or timber on hand, and sheds, 
or cars and coaches, 
For warehouse in Portsmouth, 
For contingencies, 
Cash on hand, 


$115,000 








mates, I have anticipated an increase in the re- 
ceipts of the road forthe ensuing year of about 
$30,000. When it is considered that the receipts 
have not fallen off during the past, by far the 
most eventful year in the history of our country 
—unparalleled in commercial distress, and the 
prostration of every branch of industry, paralyz- 
ing alike the most gigantic national enterprises, 
and the efforts of the wealthiest as well as the 
most humble individual. In retrospect of these 
distresses which have pervaded our land from one 
extremity to the other, and the many untoward 
circumstances, which have tended to embarrass 
the company, we have shown that the road has 
prospered—may we not therefore anticipate an in- 
crease in the receipts from the awakening ener- 
gies of the country? 
In the discharge of the arduous and responsible 
duties which have devolved on me during the last 
four months, I have been most efficiently aided 
by Capt. Charles Dimmock, whom I would beg 
leave to recommend as an able and efficient offi- 
cer, every way worthy of trust and confidence. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, I have to state that 
I now resign the office of “general agent and 
superintendent of the affairs of the company,” so 
flatteringly bestowed on me by a unanimous reso- 
lution of your board of the Ist of January last. 
{ am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

Water Gwynn, Civil Engineer. 
Portsmouth, 1st May, 1838. 


Report of the Annual Committee. 


The annual committee appointed at the last 
general meeting in July, have, as far as practica- 
ble, performed the several duties required uf them, 
by ‘‘examining into the condition of the road,” 
‘inquiring into the management of the same, and 
the manner in which the books are kept,” aud by 
recommending to the directory, as far as they 
were competent, such measures as in their opinion 
would tend to promote the permanence and va- 
lue of the road.” 

They entered upon their duty about the middle 
of November, by visiting and viewing the entire 
line of the road. The first eighteen or twenty 
miles of it commencing at Portsmouth, they found 
to be in a decaying and disordered condition. 
That portion of it, especially, which passes through 
the Dismal Swamp, a few miles east of Suffolk, 
was in a state which required immediate and ex- 
tensive repairs. The balance of the line, includ- 
ing excavations, embankments and bridges, waa 
in good order, with the exception of the iron on 
the rails, the ends of which were, in many 
places, so loose as to spring above the level of the 
ways. 

The inquiries and examination of your commit- 
tee into the general management and success of 
the road, at the period above alluded to, were far 
from affording a gratifying or satisfactory result. 
The motive power was inefficient, the water sta- 
tions at several important points, were deficient of 
water, and a want of attention at these important 
auxiliaries to the proposed and successful man- 
agement of a railroad, was manifest ; the trains 
were delayed on the line, and the detention from 





this cause was such as to produce so much irregu- 
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larity in the time of their arrival, at either end of 
the road, that the complaints of disappointed pas- 
sengers, were loud and frequent. ‘This state of 
things continued with some exceptions, until Ja- 
nuary, when a more efficientsystem for the im- 
provement, repair and management of the road 
was adopted. 

Your committee made a second tour of exa- 
mination on the road on the 24th and 25th of last 
month, April, and found the aspect of things en- 
tirely changed. The repairs of the road since 
their first visit, had been prosecuted with energy, 
and to the extent necessary to the security and 
success of the line. ‘The road is now in good or- 
der. Measures have been adopted to secure, at 
all times, a plentiful supply of wood and water, 
by the improvement of old water stations and the 
establishment of new ones. The motive power 
of the road, though not equal to all the purposes 
of transportation, is more efficiently applied, and 
the passenger trains travel with speed and cer- 
tainty, and arrive with punctuality. 

Your committee have made a thorough investi- 
gation of the books of the treasurer. They have 
been kept with an accuracy which does credit to 
that officer. Every item of expenditure is sus- 
tained by the proper vouchers, and the arrange- 
meutof his books and accounts is such as to pre- 
sent, at a glance, a faithful exhibit of the fiscal al- 
fairs of the company. ‘The books exhibit the re- 
ceipts and disbursements as follows: 
Receipts from railroad for transpor- 

tation, - - - - - 
Ali othersources, -~ - - 


$50,336 64 
80,075 35 


$130,411 99 





Expended. 
The payment of debts, $36,669 35 
The excavation, em- 
bankment and other 
purposes of road, 
Balance in hand of 
treasurer, 


93,098 98 
643 66 





$130,411 99 
Respectfully submitted, 
SamMuEL Warts, Chairman. 


From the Mining Journal. 


ASTONISHING FACTS RELATIVE TO A FORMER 
ORGANIC WORLD. 


“ Dr. Buckland now proceeds to the most im- 
portant and popular branch ot his subject—to give 
a description of the most interesting fossil organic 
remains, and to show that the extinct species of 
plants and animals which formerly occupied our 
planet, display, even in their fragments and relics, 
the same marks of wisdom and design which 
have been universally recognized in the existing 
species of organized beings. 

‘After giving some account of the supposed 
cases of fossil human bones, and establishing the 
remarkable fact of the ‘total absence of any ves- 
tiges of the human species throughout the entire 
series of geological formations,’ our author passes 
to the general history of fossil organic remains :— 

tis marvellous that mankind should have 
gone on for so many centuries in ignorance of the 
fact, which is now so fully demonstrated, that no 





| 
small part of the present surface of the earth is 
derived from the remains of animals that consti. 
tuted the population of ancient seas.. Many ex- 
tensive plains and massive mountains, form, as it 
were, the great charnel-houses of preceding gene- 
rations, in which the petrified exuvie of extinct 
races of animals and vegetables are piled into 
stupendous monuments of the operations of life 
and death, during almost immeasurable periods of 
past time. ‘At the sight of a spectacle,” says 
Cuvier, “so imposing, so terrible as that of the 
wreck of animal life, forming almost the entire 
soil on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the 
imagination from hazarding some conjectures ag 
to the cause by which such great effects have been 
produced.” ‘The deeper we descend into the stra- 
ta of the earth, the higher do we ascend into the 
archeological history of past ages of creation. We 
find successive stages marked by varying forms of 
animal and vegetaole life, and these generally dif- 
fer more and more widely from existing species as 
we go further downwards into the receptacles of 
the wreck of moreancientcreations. * * * * 

‘ Besides the more obvious remains of testacea 

and of larger animals, minute examination dis- 
closes, occasionally, prodigious accumulations of 
microscopic shells that surprise us no Jess by their 
abundance than their extreme minuteness; the 
mode in which they are sometimes crowded to- 
gether may be estimated from the fact that Sol- 
dani collected from less than an ounce and a half 
of stone, found in the hills of Casciana, in Tus- 
cany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. * 
* * Of several species of these shells, four or 
five hundred weigh but a single grain; of one 
species he calculates that a thousand individuals 
would scarcely weigh one grain.’ 

‘“‘ Extraordinary as these phenomena must ap- 
pear, the recent discoveries of Ehrenberg, made 
since the publication of Dr. Buckland’s work, are 
still more marvellous and instructive. This emi- 
nent naturalist, whose discoveries respecting the 
existing infusorial animals we have already no- 
ticed, has discovered fossil animalcules, or infuso- 
rial organic remains ; and not only has he disco- 
vered their existence by the microscope, but he 
has found that they form extensive strata of tripo- 
li, or poieschiefer (polishing slate,) at Franzen- 
bad, in Bohemia—a substance supposed to have 
been formed from sediments of fine volcanic ashes 
in quiet waters. ‘These animals belong to the 
genus Bacillaria, and inhabit silicious shells, the 
accumulation of which form the strata of polish- 
ing slate. The size ofa single individual of these 
animalcules is about 1.288th ef a line, or the 
3400th part of'an inch. In the the polishing slate 
from Bilin, in which there seems no extraneous 
matter, and no vacuities, a cubic line contains, 10 
round numbers, 23,000,000 of these animals, and 
a cubic inch 41,000,000,000 of them. The weight 
of a cubic inch of the tripoli which contains them 
is 270 grains. Hence there are 187,000,000 of 
these animalcules in a single grain; or the sili- 
cious coat of one of these animals is the 18,000,- 
000th part of a grain! 

“Since this strange discovery was made, Mr. 
Ehrenberg has detected the same fossil animals in 
the semiopal, which is found along with the po- 
lishing slate in the tertiary strata of Bilin, in the 
chalk flints, and even in the semiopal or noble 
opal of the porphyritic rocks. What a singular 
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application does this fact exhibit of the remains of 
the ancient world! While our habitations are 
sometimes built of the solid aggregate of millions 
of microscopic shells—while, as we have seen, 
our apartments are heated and lighted with the 
wreck of mighty forests that covered the primeval 
valleys—the chaplet of beauty shines with the 
very sepulchres in which millions of animals are 
entombed! Thus has death become the hand- 
maid and the ornament of life. Would that it 
were also its instructer and guide !”—Ed. Review. 





THE SPRING-WHEAT HUMBUG. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Back river, Elizabeth-city county, 
July, 1838. 

] have just read with much pleasure, and pro- 
bably profit, your remarks in your Register of 
April, 1838, (just borrowed,) upon “ Agricultural 
Hobbies and Humbugs ;” and although [ am not 
much pleased with the terms, so far as they de- 
pend upon the beauties of style, yet they force 
upon me that which Blair himself could not more 
convincingly have done, with all his beauties of 
composition; and, whilst I might have been 
pleased with his sounds, without conviction, your 
number has at least had the benefit of inducing 
me to the belief} that we will ride our hobbies, and 
so long as we do so, we are ever in the road to be 
humbugged. Man has always been, from the 
days of Adam up to the present time, the mere 
creature of fancy, and I believe always will be so, 
place him where you will; and hence his liability 
to be always taken in with any thing new, or 
which has the appearance of being so. I believe 
that we shall always be in search of the “ philoso- 
pher’s stone ;” and although satisfied of the fruit- 
lessness of the search, yet, but attack our fancy, 
and we immediately let loose the reins—our rea- 
son becomes blinded—and, before our career of 
fancy is fully over, we are not bad representatives 
of Phaeton, in his career of rashness. We are 
always too ready to believe, at least to credit, all 
such statements as may be sounded in the gazettes 
or papers of the day, particularly when they shall 
be blazoned forth by a few remarks from our 
worthy editors, who are all men of the people, 
ever on the alert, placed high on the watch-tower, 
‘o sound the alarm; and when, instead of the 
alarum bell, they are sounding to us news of glad- 
tidings, how ready are we to believe all their 
statements, and particularly so, if an editorial 
commendation backs them. This though is not 
very remarkable ; because the farmer or agricul- 
lurist, relying much upon facts, yet is very credu- 
lous, and is apt to believe that most of the state- 
ments which reach him, whether communicated 
inthe pamphlets or papers of the day, or in any 
other way, so far as they are introductory to any 
hew variety in grain, or any thing else in his line 
of business, are true. Kor he, poor simple man, 
hever once thinks that all these great products in 
corn, wheat, &c. sounded so repeatedly and. invit- 
ingly to his ears, in many various ways, are for 
effect; and being honest himself, believes all 
others so, and hence his liability to imposition. 


| bring into review one or two instances where this 
too ready belief has led some of us into error ; and 
I, for one, having fallen into it, take at least this 
mode of endeavoring, through you, to guard others 
against it. And although TI by no means admit 
that there is error in the substitution of the twin, 
or prolific, or Baden corn, (having succeeded in 
making better crops of that than of any other of 
the large varieties of white corn,) for the large 
corn, [ agree with you perfectly so far as the 
Italian spring-wheat is concerned; which, upon 
this second year’s trial, I consider almost an entire 
abortion. I purchased, in the winter of 1837, of 
Mr. Hathaway, of Troy, New York, a barrel of 
the Italian spring-wheat, said to contain 34 bush- 
els, although, from some cause or other, I do not 
believe that there could have been in the barrel 
more than 8 bushels. The barrel was of the large 
size of flour barrels, and it wanted at least 3 pecks,. 
if not a bushel, of being full; and with this a 
large proportion of the grains therein were oats— 
I think at least half a bushel. To one of my 
friends I parted with a half bushel, (oats inter- 
mixed,) and to another a gallon, in the same con- 
dition; the remainder I kept and sowed. [| picked 
the oats out of the wheat, before seeding, clean 
by the hand, and obtained a peck and a half; the 
remaining part, being wheat, say two bushels, I 
sowed, at least a part of it, upon very rich land— 
a cliocolate mould, high and light for our section of 
the country. The richest part was drilled in about 
three-feet drills or rows. This received, in the 
course of the spring, two workings with the cul- 
tivator or hoe. The other, upon land not manur- 
ed, was sown broad-cast, in beds 54 feet wide, 
and divided only by a narrow cart-road of about 
ten feet; the land nearly of the same description, 
with the exception of the difference made by. 
manure. The growth of the drilled wheat was 


very fine; but the rust attacked it badly, The. 


growth of the wheat not drilled: was about as 
good as the fall or winter-wheat upon our fields in 
general. But this was perfectly clear of rust ; in 
fact, I could perceive no injury to its growth from 
any cause. The wheat, both drilled and broad- 
cast, was seeded between the 5th and 10th of 
April. Its promise, with the exception of the 
rusted part, answered my most sanguine expecta- 
tions; and this appearance held good until its 
change for maturity. I then discovered that 
climate, or some other cause, had its effect. The 
grain had all the appearance of wheat badly rust- 
ed, or injured from scab or blast; and I should 
have attributed its shrivelled state to the rust, but 
as much the larger portion of the grain seeded had 
no appearance of rust or any other disease, (I 
drilled only a gallon,) in its stalk, whilst growing, 
and as the grain in that part which had no rust, 
was no better, in any way, than the drilled, which 
had the rust, I could not account for it, and have 
not endeavoured to do so, further than the belief 
that climate had its effect. To cut short, I reaped 
it, and stacked: and in February last I got it out, 
and cleaned 25 bushels. This product from wheat, 
seeded as late, although the grain was indifferent, 
I thought a good one, and believed that this year 
I could make it turn out much better, provided it 
kept clear of rust, scab, &c., which I was induced 
to believe would be the case by earlier seeding. I 
parted with 8 bushels of the wheat, and seeded 





Such then being the state of the case, let us 


the balance, 17 bushels, to about ten acres of land, 
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this year, 1838. Two bushels were sown in Janu- 
ary, and the balance in March, from the 20th. It 
is reaped and in stacks, and I do not believe that 
I shall get over 50 or 60 bushels of wheat from 
the whole 17 seeded. [t not only was attacked 
by the rust, but had also scab or blast, and the 
grain is so light that I am apprehensive that one- 
third of it will be blown away by the fan. There 
was a considerable difference in the growth of the 
January from the March wheat. The January 

rowth was very fine, but the other so light and 
indifferent, that the scythe, as it passed through 
it, heat down a large proportion of if. I have se- 
lected two parcels of the best of the growth of 
each seeding, and herewith enclose them for your 
inspection. I discover that the winter frosts killed 
fully one-half of what I seeded, probably more. 
The same ten acres would have yielded me this 
year 150 or 200 bushels of the fall or winter-wheat, 

golden straw, such as we seed.) You can rea- 

ily perceive the loss. I am done with it and all 
other untried grains, at least so far as untried in 
our climate. [ shall wait to see the experiment 
made by others in my vicinity, so that [ can “ see 
it, feel it, handle it.” Should you ever come in 
this part of our state again, it will afford me much 
pleasure to see you; not only as an old acquaint- 
ance, but that you may set me to rights in some 
of my odd notions. With sentiments of the high- 
est respect, I remain yours, &c. 


P. S. I have made no corrections in this com- 
munication, as it is for you alone. 


[The foregoing communication was signed by the 
name of the writer, (and a very responsible name it 
is) ; but the postscript placed us in doubt, whether to 
be directed by its purport, and to suppose this letter, 
(written, as it is, wholly on agricultural subjects of 
public interest, and superscribed with our adcress, as 
** Editor of the Farmers’ Register,’’) was intended 
merely for our individual inspection and benefit—or, 
judging from every thing but the postscript, that it was 
designed as a communication to the Farmers’ Register. 
With considerable hesitation, because of our unwill- 
ingness to place any correspondent in a position which 
he does not desire to occupy, we have decided on a 
middle course ; that is, to publish the letter, but sup- 
press the signature, which we never presume to use, 
without the writer’s consent, expressed or implied. 

Our correspondent (like several others) has drawn 
from our cautions against novelties which may (and 
usually, in the end, do) prove to be humbugs, an in- 
ference very different from our intention, and from the 
expréssed words, as well as the general context, of 
our remarks. So far from advising to not try things 
newly recommended as great improvements or proba- 
ble benefits to agriculture, we urged then, as we would 
now, the contrary. Every plausible suggestion of a 
supposed or asserted improvement, or new source of 
profit, should be submitted, fairly, to the test of expe- 
riment. But, at first, merely of experiment, and on a 
scale so small as not to cause much loss, in the very 
probable event of disappointment. And in deciding 
whether the recommendation of any new thing deserve 
this respect, we should have due regard, not only to 
the apparent reasonableness of the recommendation, 





= 
but also to the fact, whether the person recommending 
is, or is not, a deeply interested salesman of the ar. 
ticle in question. | 

Further—we would pronounce it not only bad policy 
for self-interest, but a failure in a moral obligation, for 
a farmer to wait always for his neighbors to incur the 
risk of failure in new experiments, and never to join 
in bearing some share of the cost, until others had 
borne that risk, and proved the benefit, by the visidje 
and tangible profits resulting. If all were to adopt 
such arule of conduct, (as is done, in fact, by the far 
greater number,) then, indeed, all future agricultural 
improvement would be hopeless. 

Our correspondent has also mistaken us as denoun- 
cing the Maryland twin-corn as being inferior, in all 
cases and situations. Not so, by any means. It may 
well be, and doubtless is, (and so of any other variety, ) 
the most prolific, under some particular circumstances, 
But we meant to oppose the popular error—that this, or 
any other supposed grain, can be most productive in 
all, or in many different soils and climates; and to de- 
ny the truth of the principle of procuring more pro- 
ductive kinds of grain, by the process of selecting for 
seed the plants which bear the greatest number of ears, 
or ears with the greatest number of grains, or of grains 
of certain form and largest size, &c. 

As to spring-wheat, we have had but one opinion of 
its value since the commencement of its culture in this 
country; and we cannot understand how an opposite 
opinion could have been held by any person who had 
read and attended to the European accounts of this 
crop. This unfavorable opinion, so contrary to that 
which has been disseminated so extensively in this 
country, (for the profit of the northern tribe of Hatha- 
ways,) has been frequently exposed in the Farmers’ 
Register; and if our correspondent had been prepared 
to profit by our advice, he would have avoided his 
heavy loss, by borrowing and reading the numbers of 
the Farmers’ Register, some years earlier than he has 
done. 

Of the two specimens of grain sent, that sown in 
January, though small, is full and well made. The 
grain from the March sowing is badly filled, and very 
inferior in quality. And here an observation should be 
made, which perhaps escaped our correspondent. It 
is, that his partial success, in the early-sown crop, was 
obtained by a wide deviation from the practice pro- 
posed, and a total surrender of the advantage expected 
from spring-wheat, to be found by sowing after winler 
is over, and the danger of winter-killing passed. 
Wheat sown in January, should, in fact, be considered 
not as spring, but as ordinary or winter-wheat. Much 
wheat, every season, (though without excuse, ) is sown 
in December, and often does not sprout sooner than it 
would if sown a month later. But the difficulty, alone, 
of sowing a crop of wheat in the usually severe we@- 
ther of January, would be a sufficient objection to any 
kind requiring such a time for sowing ; which, howe- 
ver, is not the case with any kind. 

Since writing the above, we have seen-an extract 
from a Staunton paper, which states that the trials of 
spring-wheat, in that part of the country, have had 
very favorable results; and, thereupon, the more full 
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use of that grain is strongly urged. We have here 
another example of the general fact of the readiness 
of farmers to be gulled, and the facility with which error 
is propagated, and fraud succeeds—and the difficulty 
with which truth is permitted to operate, to guard 
against either. Probably the experimenters near Staun- 
ton are now at that stage of the trial in which our cor- 
respondent was last year, and, therefore, are honestly 
of opinion that, if due allowance is made for every sup- 
posed cause of diminution, the crop is really promising. 
Or, perhaps, some who have paid three or four dollars 
a bushel for their seed, are desirous to make the crop 
sell as well, and to come ir fora little of such large 
profits as Mr. Hathaway seems to have realized. ] 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


REMARKS ON THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
DAHLIA. 


Every cultivator of the dahlia is aware of the 
facility with which it is propagated by cuttings of 
the young shoots, plunged in a little bottom heat. 
Indeed, from a single root, under proper treat- 
ment, several dozens of young plants may be 
raised in a short space of time. Consequently, 
this method is universally adopted by nurserymen; 
they annually requiring a large stock of young 
plants for sale; and by individuals anxious to 
propagate extensively a new variety. But it 
ought not to be practised by amateurs or others, 
anxious to obtain fine perfect flowers for exhibi- 
tion or otherwise. I speak advisedly, and from 
experience, when I assert, that plants raised from 
cuttings do not produce equally perfect flowers, in 
regard to size, form, and fulness, with those pro- 
duced by plants grown from division of the tubers, 
the old method of propagating the dahlia. It has 
been said that plants raised from cuttings flower 
more abundantly than those raised by division ; 
but to this I am not prepared to subscribe. 

Physiological botany readily accounts for the 
different results of the two methods. ‘lhe starch 
or feculent matter, stored in the roots, is intended 
by nature for the nutrition of the annual shoots, 
not only until the tubers have formed, at the com- 
mencement of the vegetating season, the spongi- 
oles necessary for the absorption of the required 
quantity of papula; but also when that the spon- 
gioles are unable, from drought, or other causes, 
to absorb a sufficiency of nutrient matter, to sus- 
tain the rapidly developing and vigorous vegeta- 
tion. 

Plants propagated by cuttings cannot, of course, 
absorb the nutriment pre ared and stored, during 
the last season, in the tubers of the mother root ; 
and are forced to form spongioles and tubers for 
themselves. But the fecula contained in these 
latter is not, till towards the end of the year, suf- 
ficient in quantity, or sufficiently ripened by the 
beposition of carbon, to be in any way servicea- 

e. 

The potato might be propagated by cuttings of 
the young shoots, in the same way with the 
dahlia ; but such plants would not, in the ear! 
Stages of their growth, be nourished by the starc 
of the tubers; and, therefore, would neither be so 





method, nor would they yield a return equal in 
weight or quantity. 
Tt is well known that tubers and bulbs, when 
placed in damp situations (the potato for instance 
ina damp cellar,) develop their leaf-buds; and 
that these continue to grow and elongate, without 
the assistance of rootlets or spongioles, so long as 
there is any fecula in the tuber or bulb; but that 
when this is exhausted the stem withers and dies. 
We hence perceive how important the nourish- 
ment derived from this substance is to the vigor of 
the plant, and why whole tubers of potatoes pro- 
duce larger crops than are produced by cut sets. 
Hence, too, we may learn why perfectly ripe sets 
are so much more certain of success than unripe 
ones; the fecula in the former being so much the 
more abundant, and more perfectly elaborated. 
To the unripeness of the sets is attributable the 
failure of the potato-crops in some parts of Scot- 
land, in the autumns of 1835 and 1836, and the 
consequent misery and starvation of the unfortu- 
nate peasantry. 
I feel no doubt that much of the disappointment 
and dissatisfaction experienced by buyers of new 
varieties of the dahlia, arising from these so rarely 
answering the expectations formed of them, is the 
result of the svstem of propagating from cuttings. 
A good seedling is raised: the grower is naturally 
anxious to make the most he possibly can of it; 
he therefore plunges the root in heat, and strikes 
every cutting he can force it to throw out. The 
young plants are consequently weak and unheal- 
thy, rarely throw out a good flower during the 
whole season, and are probably discarded, as un- 
deserving of further notice. My first plant of 
Brewer’s Rival King was a cutting from a root, 
which had been much worked, and consequently, 
did not show a good flower during the season. 
The next year, | grew it from tubers, and also 
from cuttings: the latter always produced imper- 
fect flowers, but the former beautifully perfect 
ones. With many other varieties, I have found 
the same difference between plants raised from 
cuttings and those from tubers. 

I would therefore recommend, in order to secure 
a good and satisfactory bloom, that the roots be 
laid, in March, in a damp warm place, such as a 
forcing-house, gentle hot-bed, or even a cellar; 
and that when the buds show themselves, each 
root be divided into as many pieces as may be re- 
quired, retaining a bud to each piece; and that 
they be then planted separately in 48-sized pots. 
The after-treatment is the same as for plants raised 
from cuttings. 


From the Horticultural Register. 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND TREES. 
By H. A. S. Dearborn. 


Mr. Breck—The season having been unusually 
favorable for vegetation, and especially since the 
15th of May, the consequent verdant and magnifi- 
cent appearance of the country, with the bland- 
ness and congeniality of the weather, have in- 
duced vast numbers of persons to visit the many 
highly cultivated gardens in the environs of Bos- 





strong and vigorous as plants raised in the usual 
Vor. VI.—43 


ton, several of which have attraeted universal at- 
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tention, either from the great variety of ornamen- 
tal plants they contain, or the beauty of some fa- 
vorite kinds, that have been managed in the most 
skilful manner. 

Mr. Walker’s exhibition of tulips became the 
first chief point of attraction for nearly two weeks, 
and thousands were delighted, with the superb 
display, of that infinitely various and gorgeous 
family of flowers. 

Other towns, it appears, have also enjoyed a 
like interesting spectacle ; but a discrimination 
must be made between the merit due for quantity, 
and that resulting from the excellence of the va- 
rieties, and the perfection of their development. 
The enterprising gentlemen of Newburyport and 
Salem, ere entitled to great credit, for the taste 
they have evinced, in the culture of elegant plants ; 
but it is presumed they do not claim precedence, 
unless they had also as many kinds, which were 
as rare and perfect in florescence, as those which 
Mr. Walker presented ; for the mere superiority 
in number, cannot be considered as giving pre- 
eminence, in any vegetable production, unless it 
is of some very peculiar or notoriously useful 
species. 

To obtain bulbs of the best kinds of tulips from 
Holland, Belgium, France, and England, is very 
difficult and expensive, as every person has expe- 
rienced, who has undertaken to introduce any par- 
ticular plant from foreign countries. The bulbs, 
generally sent to this country for sale, are the re- 
jected of the large nurseries, as all the most choice 
and valuable kinds are carefully reserved for the 
European markets, where the amateur purchasers 
are numerous, and willing and able to pay the 
highest price, for the remarkable varieties. Even 
in our day the extavagant passion for tulips has 
not entirely subsided, and from 500 to 1500 dollars 
have been given, within a few years, for a single 
bulb, while those disposed of, at our auction sales, 
do not average more than from five to fifteen 
cente, and often not so much. Some of Mr. 
Walker’s cost in London fifty dollars each, and 
many of them from ten to twenty. 


I have cultivated the tulip during a number of 


years, and had five thousand in bloom at one 
time, three thousand of which were in a bed, and 
the remainder scattered in the borders of the ave- 
nues and garden walks ; but as a show of flowers, 
it was, in all respects, inferior to that of Mr. 
Walker’s bed of only eight hundred, from the in- 
feriority of the kinds, small number of distinguish- 
ed varieties, negligent mode of cultivation, and 
imperfect florescence. 


To give this superb flower an opportunity of 


displaying all its charming attributes, the soil 
must “ deeply trenched, and enriched by a pecu- 


liar compost of thorough ¥ decomposed barn-yard 
e 


manure, river sand, and decayed leaves or other 
vegetable matter, while a screen is indispensable 
to protect the plants, from the cold night air, the 
direct rays of the sun, and violent winds, when 
bursting into flower and during the period of their 
bloom. This Mr. Walker provided, at an ex- 
pense of several hundred dollars, in a neat and 
complete manner, in the form of’ a beautiful pavi- 
lion, which was covered with stout white cotton 
cloth, so arranged, as to be easily rolled up, and 
let down, by means of pullies. 

Tulips have been a favorite florist’s flower for 
centuries, not only in Holland, but in England and 





other European nations; and as early as 1630, 
Parkinson, afier enumerating one hundred and for. 
ty sorts, observes in his quaint manner, that “to 
tell of all the kinds which are the pride of delight, 
they are so many, as to pass my ability, and, as ] 
believe, the skill of any other.”” He was a cele. 
brated herbist and botanist, and acted in that ¢a. 
pacity to James I, and Charles I. His book on 
gardening is the first which was published jn 
Great Britain, worthy of consideration. It is ep. 
titled ‘* Paradisi Insole Paradisus Terrestres ; or q 
garden of all sorts of’ pleasant flowers, which our 
English ayre will admit to be nursed up; with a 
kitchen garden of all manner of herbes, roots and 
fruits for meate, and sause used with us; and an 
orchard of all sorts of fruit bearing trees and 
shrubbes, fit for our land, together with the right 
ordering, planting and preparing of them, and 
their use and virtues.” 

In Parkinson’s time tulips were divided into 

ecoces, or early blowers, and scrotine or late 

lowers, with an intermediate class of dubie 
media, doubtful or middle blowers, as they flower- 
ed between the two others. The early blowers, 
have short stems and the Duc Van Throll is al- 
most the only variety in repute, among modern flor- 
ists. The great number of distinguished and ad- 
mired varieties are all produced from the late 
blowers, which, having tall stems and much finer 
colors, engross nearly the whole attention of the 
cultivators of tulips. ‘The modern mode of class- 
ing the late blowers by the Dutch florists is as 
follows. 

Prime Baguets, from the French word ba- 
guette, a rod, or wand; they are very tall, with 
handsome cups and white bottoms, well broken 
with fine brown, and all from the same breeder. 

Rigaut’s Baguets.—This variety is supposed 
to have received its distinctive appellation from 
some individual by the name of Rigaut, who was 
eminent in this branch of floriculture. They are 
not quite so tall as the former, but have strong 
stems, and very large well-formed cups, with 
white bottoms, handsomely broken with rich 
brown color, and all from the same breeder. 

Incomparable Verports.—A particular kind of 
Bybloemens. Cups very perfect, cherry-red and 
rose-color and white bottoms, well broken with 
shining brown. Some of these are from ten to 
twenty-five dollars a root. 


Bybloemens, or next flowers, called by the 
French Flamands. They have white ground, or 
nearly so, and are beautifully broken, with shades 
of purple and a variety of colors. They are from 
different breeders. 


Bizarres, from the French odd, or irregular. 
Ground yellow, from different breeders, and broken 
with a variety of colors. 


Paroquets, or Parrot Tulips.—The edges of 
the petals are fringed, colors brilliant crimson 
yellow, with shades of bright green ; but still they 
are held in no sort of esteem among florists. 


Double.—These are of various, brilliant red, 
yellow and mixed colors; but, like many other 
double flowers, are deemed monsters, and not ap- 
preciated by flower fanciers, although they have 
an elegant appearance, from their upright, tall, 
and firm stems. and crowns of large peony-sha 
flowers, and when scattered, with the parrot, 
among the small shrubs and other plants in the 
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borders of avenues and walks, or planted out in 
separate beds, they have a pleasing effect, 

In the catalogue of Mosan for 1820, there are 
six sorts of early tulips, four of Paroquets, twenty- 
two double, and upward of six hundred late kinds. 

Breeders are such as have been procured from 
the seed, and consist of one color, which 1s red, 
purple, violet, gray, brown, black, yellow, or some 
other individual color, without any sort of varia- 
tion. ‘These are cultivated in a rather poor and 
dry soil, and become broken, or variegated, in 
in from one to twenty years, and produce new va- 
rieties ; but so uncertain is the prospect of a favor- 
able result, that but few persons have been willing 
to make experiments, for after many years of pa- 
tient and unremitted attention, there may not be 
one remarkable and choice variety, out of a thou- 
sand seedling bulbs. It is from this circumstance, 
that a new and superb tulip commands the high 
prices in Europe which have been named, and ac- 
tually paid, within a few years. 

hen the tulip has broken, the colors are un- 
changeable, and are perpetuated by offsets from 
the parent bulb. 

The tulips which are deemed worthy of special 
attention, by amateurs, belong chiefly to the class- 
es of Bizarres and Bybloemens; and the pro- 
perties of a fine variegated late variety, accord- 
ing to the best modern florists, are as follows: 

etals of a graceful form, the three exterior 
ones larger at the base than those of the interior ; 
colors delicate, yet conspicuous, from the manner 
in which the tints are displayed, whether spotted, 
striped, feathered, blotched, splashed, pencilled, 
mottled, flaked, or as the French more significant- 
ly term the breakings of this flower panaché ; 
edges entire and rounded, or but slightly crenated, 
at the summit, and so symmetrically arranged, as 
to form a perfect cup-shaped corolla, with a round 
bottom—except in some anomalous and remarka- 
ble kinds, like that called the mountain of snow, 
whose petals are slightly acuminated, recurved, 
a little undulate, and the flower leaning to one 
side. Stem strong, upright, and nearly thirty 
inches high; radical foliage, long, broad, undulat- 
ing, and of deep rich green. The ground color 
of the bottoms of the cups should be clear, white, 
or yellow; the centre of each petal should contain 
one or more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed 
with small portions of the original color, abruptly 
broken into many irregular obtuse points. The 
colors which are generally held in the greatest es- 
timation, in variegated striped sorts, are black, 
golden-yellow, purple, violet, rose, and vermilion, 
each of which being varied in different ways ; 
but such as are striped with three different colors, 
in a distinct and unmixed manner, with strong re- 
ae streaks, and but little or no tinge of the 

reeder, are considered the most perfect. 

An uncle of Mr. Walker, who resides near 
Windsor Castle, is celebrated for his tulips and 
ranunculuses, having produced several magnifi- 
cent varieties of the former and many of the lat- 
ter from the seed. His exhibitions of those uni- 
versally admired flowers have been so superb, 
that his garden has been annually visited by the 
sovereigns, nobility, and that numerous portion 
of the population, of Great Britain who havea 
laste for ornamental plants. From him, the ne- 
phew has received many of his superior roots. 

Besides the commendable exertions of Mr. 


Walker to present an interesting display of well 
cultivated and choice tulips, he has eminently 
succeeded in raising from imported plants and 
seed, numerous new varieties of the viola grandi- 
flora—the most admirable of that large family of 
charming flowers. He has, in fact, made this 
large and brilliant pansy, known to New Eng- 
land, by the extensive seminaries, which he has 
established, and the multitude of plants which de- 
corate his ground. He had seven hundred vari- 
eties in bloom at the time his tulips were in flow- 
er, and the corollas of sume of them, were more 
than two inches in diameter. He also cultivates 
the ranunculus—one of the most delicate, beauti- 
ful, but difficult of all herbaceous perennial plants, 
to bring into a full and perfect florescence. He 
has two beds, this season, containing over two 
thousand tubers, and one hundred and thirty 
kinds, which, if the weather should not have 
been too hot, will present an exhibition of flowers 
as rare and interesting as that of his tulips. 

To the above-named plants and the dahlia, Mr. 
Walker has devoted his sole attention, leaving to 
others the vast field of floriculture. for the se- 
lection of their favorite flowers, and the distinc- 
tion they have attained, or may acquire, from the 
intelligence, ‘skill, and industry bestowed on their 
cultivation, and that complete success, which so 
amply rewards the ardent amateur. 

The necessity of a division of attention to the 
several departments of ornamental and useful 
plants, is as obvious, as that of labor in the me- 
chanical arts; and the advantages derived there- 
from are as certain, as they are conspicuous and 
satisfactory. 

Colonel Wilder is unrivalled, in this country, in 


the number, variety and successful cultivation of 


the camellia, the rhododendron, azalea, and rose, 
having over three hundred kinds of the first, and 
upwards of four hundred of the last named plants. 

Mr. Manning, of Salem, has the largest varie- 
ty of pears, he having made that delicious fruit 
his favorite object of culture, while the apple and 
plum have claimed his next regard. Mr. Win. 
Kenrick is well known for his extensive and well- 
managed nursery of forest, fruit, and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous flowering plants; 
and for several years he has made most honora- 
ble efforts to introduce the morus multicaulis and 
other valuable species of the mulberry, for afford- 
ing the best aliment to the silk worm. He has 
also the merit of establishing the first extensive 
nursery in New England, and has published a 
very interesting and useful work on fruit trees. 
He, with Mr. Manning, first succeeded in obtain- 
ing Mr. Van Mon’s new kind of pears, and he 
has a collection of that kind of fruit trees, of great 
value, from the number of varieties. 

Mr. Pond, of Cambridgeport, has become emi- 
nent for rearing large numbers of plum-trees of 
the most choice varieties, and also for his superior 
mode of raising asparagus. 

The Messrs. Winship of Brighton, have a vast 
nursery, a large green-house and forcing-house, 
in which are collected a greater number and va- 
riety of useful and ornamental. trees and plants, 
than are to be found in any other like establish- 
ment north of Long Island. Their importations 
of European forest-trees, and exotic shrubs, and 
herbaceous flowers, have been extensive, and con- 





tributed, in an eminent degree, to extend a taste 
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for rural embellishment in the eastern section of 
of the union. Their collection of foreign new 
kinds of roses, rivals that of Col. Wilder, as they 
have some 500 varieties. Ponies have also 
claimed their special attention, and they exhibit 
nearly 40 kinds. 

Other highly commendable efforts have been 
made to multiply the fruits, culinary vegetables, 
and plants of all kinds, and especially by seeds. 
The establishments of Joseph Breck & Co., and 
of Hovey and Co., are well known, Jor they 
have so far kept pace with the rapidly increasing 
demand, and whe so faithfully discharged their 
very responsible duties, in either raising or collect- 
ing the best varieties and of the most perfect 
quality, that wee I have merited and received the 
grateful acknowledgments of their numerous fel- 
low citizens, who “drive their team a-field,” or 
delight in the society, or the culture of the silent, 
yet eloquent, beautiful, useful, and ever interest- 
ing families of the vegetable realm. 

As proprietors and editors of three of the most 
valuable agricultural and horticultural publications 
in this country, we are under the greatest obliga- 
tions to them ; and it is earnestly to be wished, 
that for all their diversified and indefatigable la- 
bors, they should receive that encouragement and 
reward, which will render their patriotic exertions 
annually more profitable to themselves, and useful 
to the public. In the diffusion of intelligence 
among the farmers and gardeners, and the exten- 
sion of a taste for their honorable and important 
occupations, as well as for the improvement of the 
aspect of the country generally, by inaucing a 
greater attention to all the branches of cultivation, 
those periodicals have already accomplished much, 
and if they receive that liberal patronage to which 
they are justly entitled, the beneficial results will 
be as universally conspicuous as they are de- 
sirable. 

The new garden at Mount Washington, with its 
ranges of green and forcing houses, is becoming 
an object of great interest, ard will soon rank 
among the first, which are now the most cele- 
brated, as the intelligent and experienced Mr. 
McCollough has fully shown that he is well quali- 
fied for the station he has assumed. 

The Charlestown vineyard, with its depart- 
ments of other fruits, conservatories, graperies, 
and valuable, as well as ornamental plants, has 

iven a well deserved reputation to the Messrs. 
ason, {rom the successful manner in which the 
whole of their spacious establishment is managed. 

The valuable, new, and excellent varieties of 
the strawberry, with which our market is enrich- 
ed, have rendered Mr. William Mason of Charles- 
town, and Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren of Brighton, 
celebrated, for the zealous and successful exer- 
tions they have made to grow that delicious fruit. 
The Downton, Wilmot’s, Keen’s Seedling, Rose- 
berry, Mulberry, Methven Castle, and other dis- 
tinguished new kinds, are now abundant, and 
maintain the high character which they had ac- 
quired in England. 

Mr. ‘Town, of Snowhill street, in Boston, has a 
neat and well-conducted green-house, which may 
be truly called a floral gem. 

There is an humble little cottage garden on the 
Dorchester road, near Grove Hall, which reflects 
great credit on the unassuming and respectable 
old man, who carefully tills it with his own hands; 





and many a passer-by has stopped to admire his 
beautiful collection of choice varieties of pinks. 
May he be made happy in his commendable ef- 
forts to contribute to the happiness of others, is a 
blessing which every visiter must spontaneously 
bestow on the venerable Meller, and at the same 
time, attempt to enable him to realize the bene- 
diction, in the purchase of a single root, or a bou- 
quet of flowers. How interesting and imposing 
is it to behold the aged calmly and studiously en- 
gaged in the culture of'a garden of flowers. They 
appear to be appropriately occupied in a kind of 
religious rite, and as if actuated by a presentiment 
that their end was near, devoting their last mo- 
ments in the preparation of the materials of a gar- 
land for the decoration of their own grave, and 
thus seeming to ask the grateful tribute of appro- 
bation, from a life industriously and reputably 
passed, and now approaching its close, in the an- 
ticipation of that good name which all desire, and 
hope encourages us to believe may have been at- 
tained, and will be perpetuated when “ we sleep 
in the narrow house of death.” 

There is very much wanted a large nursery of 
native forest-trees, where the shall be raised in 
such quantities, as to be afforded to purchasers at 
as cheap a rate as they can import them from 
England and Scotland. So great is the demand, 
that not only our nurserymen, but many indivi- 
duals, have recently imported vast numbers. 
Two gentlemen, one residing in Watertown, and 
the other in Salem, have received ten thousand 
each, this season, which cost only a few cents 
a-piece. The quantities which might be sold, if 
furnished at even a liberal price, would be enor- 
mous; but the expense of obtaining trees from 
the forest, the mutilated manner in which they 
are taken up, and the consequent difficulty of 
making them flourish vigorously, deters those 
who would be glad to embellish their estates, or 
plant out wood-lots, or groves for timber, from 
making the experiment. 

The rapidity of the growth of seedling trees, 
reared in nurseries, compared with such as are se- 
lected from the forest, is well known to those who 
have attempted the culture of both kinds. 

A pleasing illustration may be seen on the mag- 
nificent ground of Col. Th. H. Perkins, who im- 
ported about thirteen years since, 15,000 plants 
which were not more than two feet high, and 
now they are large, healthy and beautiful trees. 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t. servant, 
H. A. S. DeEaRBorN. 

Hawthorn Cottage, Roxbury, June 20, 1838. 


From the Mining Journal. 
ANTI-DRY-ROT. 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
the secretary of the Anti-Dry-Rot Company, by 
Mr. Samuel Beazley, the blink 

‘“Srr—At the commencement of the year 1836, 
I surveyed and accurately examined the posts and 
paling in the Regent’s Park, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the comparative states of those timbers 
which had been prepared by Kyan’s patent, and 
those which had not been submitted to the pro- 
cess of solution. In my report of that period, 
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stated that indications of decay were already per- 
ceptible in most of the unprepared timbers, both 
at the bottom of the posts, and in those arris 
edges and ends of paling which were placed, or 
had come, at all, in contact with the earth, while 
those timbers which were marked as having 
passed through the solution, were quite free from 
any such symptoms. I now beg leave to state, 
that I have this day, after a lapse of two years 
and a quarter from my previous survey, again ac- 
curately examined several of the same posts and 
paling, digging away the earth from the founda- 
tions for that purpose, and find that the symptoms 
of decay mentioned in my preceding report as 
having commenced in the unprepared timber, 
have so considerably increased, as to have render- 
ed the bottoms of the posts completely rotten, to 
adepth of from one to two inches, and that, in 
several instances, fungi have been the conse- 
quences of the decay; while [ find the prepared 
timbers which are in the earth sound and in the 
same state, with the exception of mere discolora- 
tion upon the surface, probably arising from the 
damp state of the earth at the time of its removal. 
As a farther proof of the difference existing be- 
tween the unprepared and the prepared timber, 
we could cut with the greatest ease large pieces 
from the former with the spade, without using 
any force, while it required great exertion to chip 
off very small pieces from the latter.” 





From the Farmers’ Magazine. 
TEMPLEMOYLE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Any one who duly reflects upon the infinite 
importance of giving to the youth of our country 
an education wisely adapted to their prospects in 
life—to the peculiar character of an American citi- 
zen—to the nature of our institutions,—to our 
social polity and republican habits—must, we think, 
regret the failure of the bill so favorably introduced 
into the legislature, and so ably supported, of esta- 
blishing a School of Arts under the supervisions 
and management of the Franklin Institute. It 
might be difficult to add much to the arguments 
so forcibly urged by the principal advocates of the 
bill; and we cannot but believe, that extended 
observation and maturity of' reflection will even- 
wall satisfy every parent and guardian that he 
could make no better provision for the prosperity 
of a son or a ward, destined to fill an active and 
productive sphere of life, than to place him in a 


school where, in addition to the requisite amount of 


literary instruction, he may acquire a knowledge 
of those practical sciences, to which his time and 
energies must necessarily be devoted. Such a 
school as that whose outlines and objects were 
presented to the legislature, would furnish incal- 
culable advantages to those who have in prospect 
an engagement in any of the arts, trades and 
manufactories which are becoming so immensely 
important to the wealth of our country. ‘To those 
whose views are more exclusively agricultural, 
such establishments as the one described in the 
subjoined article would be worthy of all imitation. 
G. 
To the Editors of the Irish Farmer’s and Gardener’s Magazine. 


Gentlemen—You will render a service to Ireland, 
and advance the interests of that branch of her 
industry (agricultural) whence she derives her 


principal resources, by giving a place in your 
widely circulated pages to the following account 
of an establishment now in operation for ten years, 
the extension of which, and the formation of similar 
schools elsewhere, are the sole rewards aimed at 
by the noblemen and gentlemen who were the 
founders of it, of whom many are still zealous, as 
the committee of management, in promoting its 
success. 
I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your 
ob’t. humble serv’t. 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Agricultural Seminary of Templemoyle 
originated at a very numerous meeting of the 
North-west of Ireland Farming Society at London- 
derry, and it was at first intended that it should 
consist of two establishments, taking Mons. Fel- 
lenberg’s Institution at Hoffwyll in Switzerland in 
some degree as the model: the first to be a school 
affording instruction in every science and accom- 
plishment aimed at by the children of the higher or- 


respectable farmers and tradesmen, in the hope 
of disseminating the advantages of an improved 
system of farming with greater certainty by com- 
bining the practice and theory of it in the in- 
struction of those who were afterwards to make 
agriculture their pursuit, it was hoped, that the ex- 


a greater variety of masters and lecturers, and that 
the profit. derived from the superior school would 
have contributed towards the maintenance of the 
secondary one; but a short experience convinced 
the subscribers that such a scheme was impracti- 
cable without much larger and more certain funds 
than they could rely on; they then gave their 
undivided attention to the agricultural seminary, 
which through their increasing exertion has at- 
tained such eminence as may justly entitle them 
to look forward with confidence to its increasing 
usefulness, and to its becoming a model for esta- 


freland. . 

The school and farm of Templemoyle are situ- 
ated about six miles from Londonderry ; about a 
mile distant from the mail-coach road leading from 
Londonderry to Newtowlimavady. The house, 
placed on an eminence, commands an extensive 
and beautiful view over a rich and highly cultivat- 


base of the hill is occupied by a kitchen and orna- 
mented garden, cultivated by the youths of the 
establishment, under an experienced gardener. 
The ground between the garden and house is laid 
out in beds in which all the different grasses, clo- 
vers, &c., are cultivated with the greatest care. 
The house is in the form of an ||=||, with 
ranges of farming offices behind, containing spa- 
cious, lofty, and well ventilated school-rooms; re- 
fectory, dormitories, apartments for the masters, 
matrons, servants, &c. 

Each pupil occupies a separate bed; the house 


pupils amounts to sixty. They receive an excel- 
lent education in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic; book-keeping, mathematics, land-surveying, 


an excellent head master and assistant master, 





ders; the second for the education of the sons of 


tended scale of the institution would have allowed of 


blishments of a similar nature in other parts of 


ed country, terminated by Lough Foyle. ‘The 


can accommodate seventy-six, and the number of 


and geography. This department is managed by 


both resident in the house. The pupils are so 
classed that one-half are receiving their education 
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in the house, while the remainder are engaged in 
the cultivation of a farm of 130 Canningham ™ 
165 statute acres, in the management of which 
they are directed by the head farmer, an expe- 
rienced and clever man, a native of Scotland, who 
has a skilful ploughman under him. ‘The pupils 
who are employed one part of the day on the 
farm, are replaced by those in the school, so that 
the education always advances in and out of doors 
pari passu. 

The pupils are thus instructed in all the practi- 
cal parts of farming, and are also lectured several 
times a week on the theory of agriculture. They 
are made acquainted with all the properties of 
different soils, the manures*,most’applicable, and 
the crops best adapted to each; points in which 
most of our practical farmers display great igno- 
rance. They are also made acquainted with all 
the numerous varieties of cattle, and their quali- 
ties, such as early maturity in some breeds, hardi- 
hood in others; and have strongly impressed on 
them that one of the most essential points in 
farming, is to select the cattle and the crops best 
adapted to the situation, soil, &c. 

he stables, harness-rooms, cow-houses, win- 
ter-feeding houses, piggeries, barn, tool-houses, 
are arranged in the best manner, and the pupils 
are required to keep them and their contents in 
the highest order. A respectable and _ intelli- 
gent matron has the superintendence of the dairy, 
cooking, and cleaning the house, and the charge 
of the domestic servants. 

The formation of this establishment has caused 
its founders an expenditure of above four thousand 
pounds; of which about three thousand were 
raised at its commencement by shares of £25 
each, by the noblemen, gentlemen, and members 
of the North-west Society. The Grocers’ Com- 
pany, on whose estate it is situated, have been 
most liberal in their assistance, and have earned 
a just reward in the improvement of their proper- 
ty, by the valuable example the farm of Temple- 
moyle presents to their tenantry ; and it is gratify- 
ing to state, that the example is not confined to 
80 limited a circle, but is followed, to a very great 
extent, by the farmers to a considerable distance. 

in sending a pupil to Templemoyle it is neces- 
sary to have a nomination from one of the share- 
holders, or from a subscriber of £2 annually. 
The annual payment for pupils is £10 a year; 
and for this trfling sum they are found in board, 
lodging, and washing, and are educated so as to 
fit them for land-stewards, directing agents, prac- 


tical farmers, or surveyors, schoolmasters, or clerks. 

From fifieen to seventeen is the age best suited 
for entrance at Templemoyle, as three years are 
quite sufficient to qualify a student possessed of 
ordinary talents and a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, to occupy any of 


the above situations. If this very short and im- 
perfect sketch of what must and will become a 
more generally useful institution, as it is more 
known and appreciated, should lead the reader to 
wish any fuller information, he may easily be 
opens by visiting the agricultural seminary, or 

y applying to the zealous secretary to the com- 
mittee, Pitt Shipton, esq., Londonderry, under 
cover to Sir R. A. Ferguson, Bart, M. P., who 
will furnish printed reports containing the history 
of the rise and progress, the names of the share- 
holders, the rules and regulations of the society, 
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hours of school and labor, dietary, and a varie; 
of minutia, which, though extremely valuabje 
and necessary to be known, yet from A length 
might prevent the insertion of this outline of the 
Templemoyle Seminary in those works which 
from their circulation, may both increase the util;. 
ty of the publication, and the knowledge of an jp- 
stitution of which the advantages have been {e; 
and appreciated in the north of Ireland. 

N. B.—Upwards of two hundred young men 
natives of sixteen different counties in Treland 
have passed through, or remain in the school, (f 
these between forty and fifty have been placed jp 
different situations, such as land-stewards, agents, 
schoolmasters, and clerks, or employed on the 
ordnance survey. Nearly one hundred are now 
conducting their own or their fathers’ farms in a 
manner very superior to that of olden time; and 
the accounts of those who have been placed from 
the seminary are such as to gratify the gentle- 
men who have its interest at heart, and to con- 
vince them that the nr seed sown is producing 
an ample and valuable harvest. 

Templemoyle, Oct. 14, 1837. 

[It gives us unqualified pleasure to lay betore our 
readers the above gratifying account of an institu- 
tion so eminently calculated to confer lasting be- 
nefits upon the country. We have been long 
strenuous advocates for the establishment of agn- 
cultural schools in all parts of Ireland, feeling as- 
sured that they would ultimately be the means of 
breaking down those absurd prejudices which 
have been hitherto the most insurmountable ob- 
stacles with which agricultural improvement had 
to contend.— Editors. | 


NEW PLAN PROPOSED FOR DUNNING DELIN- 
QUENT SURSCRIBERS. MARYLAND TWIN- 
CORN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Chillow, April 20th, 1838. 


Dear Sir—Enclosed I send you ten dollars; 
whether more or Jess than the amount due you, | 
can’t say; if less, please advise me by an account 
upon your next number. 

You publish in every number the names ol 
those who make payments; why not publish on 
another leaf the names of delinquents and the 
amount due byeach? [ think it would be an ex- 
cellent regulation. It would have very much the 
effect of mounting a truant school-boy upon 4 
“dunce-block”’—none ever desire to attain that 
honorable destinction a second time, nor would 
your subscribers ever desire to appear twice upon 
the delinquent list. In ninety-nine cases of a 
hundred it is procrastination, and not inability to 
pay, that keeps us delinquents from forwarding 
our subscriptions. It would be a cheap and sure 
substitute for the impertinent little gentlemen who 
so uncivilly remind one “that they will be glad to 
get your subscription for the Farmers’ Register, 
Whig, Enquirer,”’ &c. " 

In your article upon “Hobbies and Humbugs 
you quote from Mr. Carmichael the following, 
viz: “My experience (speaking of the Marylan 
twin-corn,) induces me to think that no great ad- 
vantage is derived, if this corn is planted on lands 
naturally poor, or exhausted by cultivation ; but 
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when in a state of fertility, either naturally, or by 
jmprovements. I think the [increase of ] product 
from this kind of corn will be more than fifteen 
reent. My whole crop the last year was Ma- 
ryland twin-corn,and I thought I observed a mani- 
fest advantage from its cultivation upen bottom 
land and good up-land. {[ am not prepared to say 
what per cent. it sare above the average crops 
of common corn heretofore made upon the same 
land; but it was, 1! am perfectly sure, much the 
heaviest crop I ever saw upon the bottom and 
good up-land. I should guess at least by one- 
fourth. The case, however, was very different 
upon the exhausted parts of the field—for there, 
the corn over-shot, and produced very little more 
than stalk and fodder. It will not do, so far as 
my limited observation extends, upon any other 
than land that is (in common parlance ) in ‘good 
heart,’ so well as our old corn, viz: gourd-seed and 
Dearing corn. tise 
This, however, I do not consider any objection, 
forno man ought to put exhausted land in any 
crop for profit; for, if he does, he will verify the 
vulgar maxim of “working for nothing and find- 
ing himself’’—this I have learned by sad ex- 
perience. I have tried it ten years, and have al- 
ways found my profits on the wrong side of the 
leger—and of a man who would have the nerve 
topush such an experiment farther, it might be 
truly said, that “there is more hope of a fool 
than of such a man.”’ Can you not coax some 
good man of meadows to give us more light upon 
the art of grass culture? For one, [ should be 


whole amount of debts due, that is and must be sus- 
tained, as the numerous cases of offence, unintention- 
ally given, and not unfrequently of greater offence, 
intentionally returned, in consequence of the mere no- 
tification to delinquent subscribers of their dues, in such 
general form, of circular letters or otherwise, as the 
cases in general require. No man, who has the sensi- 
bility of feeling, and delicate sense of honor, that a 
gentleman should have, would undertake the endur- 
ance of this odious duty and burden, if he knew its 
magnitude before he commenced the labors of editor 
and publisher. For our own part, we thought that the 
plan of printed receipts for monthly payments, which 
was adopted from the beginning of this work, would 
prevent any continued ground of mistake or misap- 
prehension of subscribers, or of just complaint on that 
head; and leave us no ground for the ‘* wear and tear” 
of feeling, and of temper, in contemptible and irritat- 
ing contests about five-dollar debts. In these printed 
lists, (unless omitted by mistake,) the payment of 
every subscriber appears in the month in which it is 
received; and the preservation of that cover, or a 
mere reference to it, is the most convenient and best 
of vouchers, inasmuch, as so many hundreds are 
printed, that it is scarcely possible that every copy of 
the receipt can be lost. Moreover, the notification of 
any Omission or mistake in these receipts is requested 
in every list, and immediate correction of all such 
promised; and in every case of information of error, 





very thankful if’ you would convert a part of your whether given early or late, (and no matter how de- 
domain, (the Farmers’ Register, ) into meadows | fective the proof,) the correction has been promptly 
ofa standing pasture, where we corn-fed nags | granted. With such ample means afforded by our regu- 


might luxuriate in fine grass; and mix hay with 


our grain—Verbum sat. With hearty good wishes 
for the success of your efforts, I am, dear sir, your 


obedient servant, er 
. A. Boiirine. 


REMARKS SUGGESTED BY THE PLAN ABOVE 


PROPOSED. 


lar usages, it is manifest, that if any subscriber is over- 
charged, (by omitting his proper credit of payment, ) 
and remains so, it is his own fault, in not furnishing 
the means of correction. With all the care that can 
be used, some mistakes, and consequent overcharges, 
cannot be avoided; but no such overcharge can re- 
main two months on our accounts, if subscribers will 
merely look for their names in the lists, preserve the 


If all subscribers were as well disposed as our cor- | COPy, Or a reference to it, and give notice of errors 
respondent, to be reminded of, and to correct, their er- discovered. With such a sy stem, the publisher may 
rors of omission or procrastination, then the very sim- lose in ny Se by mistakes made in entries, but 
ple and cheap plan of notification which he proposes, cannot possibly or by re And it is as foolish and 
would save a great deal of trouble and of expense, of unieasonable as it is unjust, for any overcharge to be 
vexation and sore feeling, both to the publisher and to | !puted to design, which would be an act of disho- 
delinquent subscribers, which is now necessarily in- nesty as contemptible in its object, as for its motive. 
curred, in the sending bills separately (and often re- We have committed very few mistakes of this kind, 
peatedly) by mail, and the maintaining the usual sys- compared to the number made by our subseribers— 
tem of collecting debts through travelling agents. And and much fewer than their mistakes of the opposite 
though (for reasons stated at large in a former number) kind, where they have paid more than they owed, and 
the use of collecting agents, in Virginia, has been en- consequently were credited for a year more than they 
tirely abandoned for this publication, the discontinu- expected. it never entered our mind to suspect that 
ance of that mode of personal application makes writ- | ®°Y subscriber meant to defraud, by his statement of 
ten applications the more necessary, and leaves in ac- his dues and payments falling short of the true 
tion abundant sources of discontent and displeasure to | #™ount; and when the publisher has every thing to 
Persons so notified, and of vexation, and wounded lose, and nothing to gain, by similar mistakes and mis- 
feelings, besides “ patronage” forfeited, and pecuniary statements of account, surely he is entitled to at least 
loss incurred, by the publisher. This is, by far, the | ®S much indulgence and respect. 


most disagreeable and galling of all the burdens which 


But the mere possibility of any such overcharge ex- 


the publisher of a periodical work has to bear. It is| isting, would be a sufficient objection to the plan pro- 





not so much the enormous per centage of loss, upon the | posed, of printing the list of names of all supposed 
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indebted subscribers ; and, besides, we should be very 
unwilling to take that mode of reminding debtors, who 
had not been very forgetful of, and remiss in, perform- 
ing their obligations. But neither objection applies to 
cases of long-continued neglect and denial of pay- 
ment, even after a year or more has elapsed after the 
names have been erased from the subscription list, for 
non-payment of still older arrears. Such a list as this, 
may be published before another volume of the Farm- 
ers’ Register is commenced; and we fear (from pre- 
sent appearances) that it will be a long one. 





From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 


IIYDROGEN GAS IN A LEAD PIPE, USED AS 
AN AQUEDUCT. 


Ina letter to the Editor from Nelson Walkly. 


I was at the house of a friend during the last 
summer, and while there, he was engaged in lay- 
ing lead pipe, from a spring to his house, for con- 
mie ng the water, a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile. 

Between the spring and his house was a hill 
several feet higher than the spring, and several 
whose summits were not as high. His house 
was fifteen feet lower than the spring. He in- 
formed me that he had laid down his pipe several 
times and set the water running, but it never had 
continued to run over ten days atatime. He had 
repeatedly taken it up and tried it, supposing it 
cotniaad aleak. He called on the man whom 
he had originally employed to lay his pipe, for a 
cause, and found that he knew nothing, except 
that the stoppage was occasioned by air, and that 
air could not get in, unless there was a leak in the 
eee. My friend, when I arrived, was taking up 

is pipe for the last time, to try whether there was 
aleak. After trying it with a pressure of 50 Ibs. 
to the inch, he found no leak and laid down his 
pipe, and by means of a forcing pump set the wa- 
ter running again. As formerly, after running 
less and less for about ten days, it entirely ceased. 
I then took it in hand, determined to find out, if 
possible, the cause of the obstruction. I made a 
peur in the pipe at one of the high places 

ower than the spring, and found that the pipe con- 

tained not air, but hydrogen gas. I was now 
more embarrassed than before, as I could not ima- 
gine what was the source of the hydrogen. I 
happened about that time to take a tin cup of wa- 
ter, and noticed a row of minute bubbles along 
the seam ; the thought struck me, that it was the 
combination of metals in the pipe that occasioned 
galvanic action sufficiently powerful gradually to 
decompose the water. 

To try it, [put a small piece of the same pipe 
into a tumbler of water, and after standing two 
days, [ found the pipe covered with a coat of white 
oxide, with the exception of the seam where it 
was soldered together, and there the tin which 
composed the solder was perfectly bight. From 
this I inferred, that the galvanic action of the pipe 
on the water produced decomposition, the oxygen 
combining with the lead, and the hydrogen car- 
ried along by the water until it came to the high 
places in the pipe, and there accumulated until it 
filled the pipe and entirely obstructed the water. 
To remedy this difficulty, I made holes into the 





pipe at every high place, and soldered over them 
a vertical tube, open at the top, excepting the hill 
that was higher than the spring, and to that part 
of the pipe I soldered a tube similar to the others 
with this exception, that I soldered it up at the 
top. The first mentioned tubes let the gas es. 
cape as it came along, and the one on the highes 
elevation suffered the gas to accumulate in it untij 
a small bubble protruded below the end of the ver. 
tical tube, and was detached from the body of 
the gas in the tube and carried on by the water. 
After the above arrangement was effected, the 
water was set running, and has continued to ryp 
without any sensible diminution ever since, up. 
wards of eight months. Query, Is not the action 
of water upon lead, mentioned in vol. xxxiv. p, 25, 
of this journal, occasioned by a combination of 
some other metal with the lead ? 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. May 25th, 1838. 





From the Genesee Farmer, 
WHITE-WASHING TREES. 


The practice of white-washing trees, particu- 
larly fruit trees, which at one time prevailed ex- 
tensively, seems to have been mostly disconti- 
nued, but for what reason, is not, we apprehend, 
generally understood. Washing trees with lime 
was adopted for the purpose of removing mosses, 
cleaning the bark, destroying insects, particularly 
the aphis, and that it was efficient for these pur- 
poses, few who have tried it will deny. The ob- 
jections made against the practice were that the 
coating ef white-wash excluded from the bark 
the action of air and moisture, and that by caus- 
ing the rough bark to scale off, the tree was de- 
prived of a covering which might be beneficial in 
protecting it {from frosts in our severe winters. 
These objections we are inclined, from our own 
experience and observation, to consider of little 
weight when compared with the positive advan- 
tages of the application. We have never known 
a tree injured from the white-washing process ; 
on the contrary, we have seen trees covered with 
the aphis, or with dead rough bark, effectually 
cleaned, and rendered vigorous and healthy, the 
bark looking green and the foliage vigorous. To 
produce the beneficial effects, it is not necessary 
to have the white-wash laid on of the consistence 
and thickness of a coat of mortar; but thin and 
even with acommon brush. If the tree is very 
mossy, or has much dead bark, rubbing it witha 
stiff broom, or otherwise cleaning the trunk, 
should precede the application of the white-wash. 
Experiments have shown, that in nurseries 6! 
trees, those that have been washed either with 
lye or lithe, grew much more rapidly than those 
not subjected to the process. We should be 
pleased to have the opinions of our farming friends, 
on this subject. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


OIL-CAKE AND BONES EXPORTED FROM AME- 
RICA TO EUROPE. 


A vessel lately sailed from New York for Eng- 
land, carrying out more than one hundred tons © 
oil-cake, for stall-foeding cattle. ‘This shows tha! 
the English farmers understand the nature a? 
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value of that material better than we do, or instead 
of sending it abroad, we should use it in fattening 
beef at home. ‘The exportation of oil cake we do 
not, however, consider so suicidal to the interest of 
the farmers as that of bones; of which, within afew 
years past, very large quantities have been collect- 
ed inthe vicinity of the principal cities and sent 
abroad. This is directly robbing ourselves, by 
depriving us of the means of communicating 
and perpetuating fertility to the soil. The beef 
made by the oil cake will not, it is probable, be 
sent to this country for sale, but from the example 
of the past, itis very possible that the grain pro- 
duced by the application of this bone dust may 
be returned to our shores, when by its use here, 
the same wheat would have been raised, and the 
land at the same time permanently benefited. 
Our farmers will do well to think of these things. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
ABUSES OF BONE-MANURE. 


The character of bone-dust as a trusty manure 
for turnips, runs the risk of deing depreciated by 
the injudicious manner in which that manure is 
sometimes applied to the soil. Itis found, in sin- 
gling the turnip crop, that the bone-dust is liable to 
be brought up to the surface of the ground by the 
root-fibres of the ejected plants. From this cir- 
cumstance, it is conceived, thata stratum of’ earth 
betwixt the bone-dust and the turnip-seed would 
prevent the recurrence of the evil ; and according- 
ly, to effect this purpose, the bone-dust, in some 
instances, is either dropped into the drill by the 
hand, covered up by the plough, and the turnip- 
seed sown in the drill by the common turnip sow- 
ing-machine, as in the case of farm-yard manure ; 
or the bone-dust is first sown by one machine, and 
then the turnip-seed by another, immediately or 
shortly afterwards. These plans are practised 
in the borders of England, and Scotland, a part 
of the country which is occupied by farmers, 
whose common sense, independently of their ag- 
ricultural skill, might have warned them against 
their dangerous consequences. Such a_ practice 
could only have originated from giving no heed 
to the nature of bone-dust, and the growth of the 
turnip plants towards maturity. 

It is clear, that if a stratum of earth intervenes 
betwixt the manure and the turnip-seed, a quick 
braird of the turnip plant cannot be insured. It 
was the slow brairding of that plant which formed 
the ground-work of the universal complaint against 
farm-yard manure, however well prepared, for 
raising turnips, on dry soil in a dry season, and 
especially on strong Jand in a dry season ; and the 
great recommendation given with bone-dust, was 
that of its insuring the early braird of the turnip- 
plant in all seasons. The complaint now, under 
the practice above described and condemned, is, 
that bone-dust does not insure an early braird of 
turnip ia strong land ; but. so long as the practice 
of placing earth betwixt the manure and the seed 
is followed, a quick braird ought not to be expect- 
ed. Contact with manure will cause turnip-seed 
to vegetate in a short time. Could the seed have 
been placed in contact with farm-yard manure as 
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The firmness with which the roots of the turnip 
grasp the manure, shows the great capacity for ma- 
nure which they possess in the early stage of their 
growth. Itis this tenacity for manure of the root- 
fibres which raises so much of the bone-dust to the 
surface of the ground, by adhering to the roots of 
the ejected plants; and whenever turnip seed vege- 
tates in contact with farm-yard manure, the same 
inconvenience results. In the case of dung being 
brought to the surface, it there becomes wasted, but 
in the case of bone-dust, the resurrection of the 
bones not in contact with the growing plants, is of 
no consequence, because, while exposed to the air, 
the bones lose none of their tertilizing properties ; 
and none of them which are brought up escape be- 
ing again covered by the subsequent operations of 
hoeing, scuffling, and earthing-up. Although the 
bone-dust should be scattered between the drills, if 
itis at all under the surface of the ground, the lon 
and tender fibres from the turnip-plant, whic 
extend a considerable distance around every plant, 
will eventually derive benefit from it. But even 
should any of the bone-dust be left exposed to the 
air, on the surface of the ground, after all the ope- 
rations are completed, it is much better to suffer 
that loss, than run the risk of losing the whole 
crop by improperly checking the braird. Kventu- 
ally the bone-dust cannot be lost, for whenever, 
by any means, by ploughing, by tramping of sheep, 
it is pushed into the soil, it immediately imparts its 
properties to the soil. ‘The increasing scarcity of 
bones, and the consequent advance in price of 
bone-dust, from 2s. 6d. to at least 3s. if not 3s. 6d. 
per bushel], and which difference of price, small 
as it may appear, constitutes a considerable addi- 
tional expense in the turnip-crop on a large farm, 
has no doubt suggested the adoption of this per- 
nicious practice; but although economy in the 
use of bone-dust is a laudable endeavour, it should 
never be attempted at the risk of the well-being of 
the crop. Bone-dust may be economically used 
by mixing it with ashes, whether derived from the 
combustion of coals or peat ; or where farm-yard 
manure is abundant on any farm, let some of it be 
spread in the drills in the usual form, and the seed 
afterwards sown along with bone-dust on the tops 
of the drills. In this case, the manure need not 
be much prepared, as it will have time to ferment 
in the ground before becoming useful to the turnip- 
crop, while one-half of the usual quantity of the 
bone-dust, namely, one-quarter per imperial acre 
will suffice for the brairding of the plant and its 
nurture, until it finally depends for support upon 
the manure. , 

On considering the effects of bone-dust on land, 
it is not improbable that the experience of years 
may prove the abatement of its efficacy as a ma- 
nure, afier repetition of its application on the same 
ground. This appears to be the opinion of the 
Duke of Portland, as expressed in a communica- 
tion by the duke himself, in Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger of 23d April, 1838. As we know that 
his grace is an accurate observer of the operations 
of the field, his statement is worthy of an atten- 
tive perusal. 

‘In 1834, two fields of sand-land adjacent to 
Clumber Park,” says his grace,“ the one at right 
angles to the other, each containing about twenty 
acres, were sown with seeds among barley. When- 


easily as with bone-dust, the latter would never | ever these fields had been sown with turnips for 
ave acquired the fame it has as a turnip manure. | twenty years before 1825, they had always been 
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manure with bones. In that year they were 
largely so manured. ‘The seeds sown with barley 
in 1826 having been burnt up in that dry summer, 
in 1828 thé land in both these fields was again 
broken up. In 1829 it was again fallowed with 
turnips and manured with bones. In 1833, both 
these fields were again sown with turnips, parts 
of each of which were manured with bones, 
and the remainder with farm-yard dung. 

“In 1834, when the corn was out, it was found 
that the seeds had failed in each of these fields 
where the bones had been applied; and that they 
were very good where they had been manured 
with dung. In one of these fields the failure ex- 
actly followed the line of the difference of the ma- 
nures, with two exceptions, that the seeds did not 
quite fail in two spots where formerly there had 
been dung heaps. Inthe other field the failure 
did not so exactly follow the line of demarcation, 
but the exceptions were very few. Generally 
speaking, the manured land is better than the 
boned land, but the difference of quality is not 

reat, the crop of barley on the manured land 
iad been at the rate of five quarters per acre, on 
the other four. 

“Tmmediately after harvest, fresh seeds were 
sown on the boned Jand. They came up very 
thick, but in six weeks died and disappeared. 
Doring the winter the land was again {allowed, 
and fresh seeds were again sown in the spring of 
1835. ‘They cannot be said to have failed, but 
they were a very inferior crop; and, notwithstand- 
ing a manuring of farm-yard dung applied asa 
top-dressing the following spring, they have not yet 
recovered a parity with the rest of the fields. In this 
case it seems impossible to attnbute the failure of 
these seeds, where they have failed, to any other 
cause than the bones, which had certainly been 
applied with unusual abundance; and it is the 
more surprising that such a cause should have 
produced such an effect, because, in the early pe- 
riods of the use of that manure, it appeared to be 
in no respects more advantageous than in its ten- 
dency to encourage the growth of the clovers. 
Of this tendency, the most remarkable instances 
have been repeatedly seen on very poor land, and 
none more so than one which occurred on a very 
poor piece of land prepared for a plantation by a 
crop of turnips, manured with forty bushels per 
acre, on which, between the trees, a great deal of 
clover has spontaneously sprung up. Previously 
to this land having been broke up for turnips, 
scarcely a plant of clover was tobe seen. Now 
the fields on which the seeds have failed had (as 
above stated) received, much more frequently than 
usual, complete dressings of bones. 

“* Combining the great advantages of bones on 
the first application of them with this failure, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, that as the 
bones, while they are new to the land, have pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects, and as this fail- 
ure has taken place where their application has 
been most frequently repeated, the success is in a 
great measure owing to the novelty, and the fail- 
ure to the repetition of their application. 

“If the preceding statement required any con- 
firmation, it has received it in 1837. In this year, 
a field which had been turnips in 1836, had been 
laid down to grass, The north side of this field 
is very inferior sand-land; and as, till lately, it 
was supposed that such land would not pay for 
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the expense of bones, they had never been ap- 
plied to it. For the first time in 1836, bones were 
used for the turnip fallow. ‘The south side of this 
field, which for many years has always been ma- 
nured with bones when in fallow for turnips, was 
divided into four divisions ; the western side was 
manured with farm-yard dung; that next to it 
with bones; the two eastern divisions were ma- 
nured, the one with rape-dust, and the other with 
malt-culms. After harvest, the seeds onthe north 
side appeared to be best; then those on the west- 
ern side of the field; then those on the two east- 
ern divisions, which were rather inferior ; and 
those on that where the bones had been applied 
were visibly the worst. The frost has been so in- 
jurious to the seeds, that this difference between 
the three eastern divisions is not now so marked as 
it was before the frost; but the superiority of the 
northern side and the western division is very ap- 
parent. 

“This field lies nearly opposite to Scotland 
Farm, on the other side of the road leading from 
Ollerton to Worksop, and three miles from the 
latter.” 

In this statement the soil is described as “sand- 
land :” the rotation followed on it a four-shift, viz. 
turnip-fallow, barley, grass, and a white crop; 
and the quantity of bone-dust applied forty bu- 
shels per acre. The remarks we would venture 
to make on this statement are, that a rotation of 
four is not adapted to any “ sand-land” with even 
an unlimited command of manure; for that course 
keeps light land too much under the plough, 
makes it too pulverulent, and thereby endangers 
its texture with deafness. Such land should al- 
ways be pastured at least two years, and better 
still for three, in order that it may be consolidated 
into a firm condition by time and rain, and the 
tread of animals. It is not stated whether the 
turnips were wholly carried off the ground, or 
partly eaten on the ground by sheep. We have, 
universally in Scotland, a notion that the half, at 
least, of the turnips raised by means of bone-dust 
ought to be eaten off by sheep; for, without such 
assistance from other manure, we conceive the 
bone-dust would have too much to do of itself in 
supporting all the crops during the rotation. This 
being the notion in Scotland, the practice originat- 
ing from itis, that never more than sixteen bu- 
shels generally, though some farmers apply 20 
bushels, is applied to the imperial acre. We 
have also a notion in Scotland that bone-dust has 
a caustic quality, and that considerably more 
than sixteen bushels to the acre on light soils, 
would do more harm than good. We have our- 
selves experimentally tried the effects of differ- 
ent quantities of bone-dust in raising turnips on 
licht gravelly soil from twelve to twenty-five bu- 
shels per imperial acre, and found the crop im- 
proved decidedly to sixteen bushels, but not in the 
least beyond that quantity. So far, therefore, as 
the turnip crop was concerned, any quantity above 
the sixteen bushels was thrown away. The cir- 
cumstance, as expressed in the statement, that 
farm-yard manure yielded more barley on the 
“sand-land” than bone-manure, after the land 
had been previously boned, shows analogically 
the fertilizing effects of feeding sheep at turnips 
on land that had been manured with bones. Un- 
til, therefore, we learn that turnips had been 
raised on the *sand-land” with only sixteen bu- 
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shels per acre; that at Jeast, the half of them had | one placed upon the ground and two others put 
been eaten off the ground by sheep; and that the | around it. 

grass after the barley had been pastured at least} It is the opinion of practical farmers, that the 
two years, we are more disposed to ascribe the | practice of cutting corn in this mode secures the 
failure of the grasses to the system of farming de- | greatest amount of corn and fodder with the least 
scribed by the duke, as being quite inapplicable | expense, and is decidedly an improvement on 
to such soil, than to injurious effects from the| the old Virginia plan, more especially when ap- 
bone-dust. plied to the feeding of cattle or mules, 





From the Franklin Farmer. | TE ADVANTAGE OF “SWATHING’ WHEAT, 


HARVESTING OF CORN. IN REAPING, INSTEAD OF ‘' HANDING.” 


To the Editor—As the season is approaching To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
in which the farmers will commence the securing} This year the luxuriant growth of my wheat 
the abundant crop of corn with which a bountiful | induced me to think that it could not besaved by 
Providence has blessed our country, it may be|the long scythe and cradle, and handled by the 
pertinent to the occasion to offer a few remarks up- | binders, in the usual way, to advantage. IT re- 
on the best mode of harvesting the crop. duced my scythes and cradles to forty-eight inches, 

Our Virginia ancestors and those who think it}and swathed my wheat. Being satisfied, from 
wise to plant and cultivate and gather as our fa- | observation, that this method of saving my wheat 
thers have done, pursue the old method ; about} is greatly to be preferred to the one I formerly 
this time‘they gather the blades below the ears of} pursued, I will state the manner in which the work 
corn—afier they consider the corn to be ripe, they | was done; and if you or your readers should es- 
top the stalks and secure all of the fodder in|teem this hobby-riding, fF am quite willing you 
stacks for winter use. In November they pull | should indulge the laugh. I do not think, accord- 
the corn and remove it to cribs, where it is husked ing to your definition, you can bring it within the 
out at leisure. ‘This mode is rapidly yielding in| class of humbugs. As I understand you, hobbies 
the stock districts to that first introduced among the | generally bring loss to the owners; humbugs are 
graziers on the south branch of the Potomac. | started by the jockeys for profit. 

The farmers in the northern and middle districts} The stroke of the cradler brings him half round 
of Kentucky, and in the Scioto valley of Ohio, on the land, and, by raising the heel of the cradle, 
have generally adopted this latter mode; which | he lays the wheat across it; his hands both re- 
is to cut the stalks, corn, fodder and all, and place | main firm on the sneed, the weight of the wheat 
them in shocks commonly embracing sixteen hills | rests upon him, but fora moment. ‘The motions 
square. being freer than when he gathers by the hand, he 

I have seen the richest crops of many climates | cuts faster, and with more ease to himself. My 
gathered, and there is no operation in husbandry | people disliked the change at first, but soon be- 
so animating as that of cutting corn in the mode | came accustomed to it. T had two or three lands 
just mentioned. It is a most cheering prospect | cut before the rakers and binders started. Four 
lo see twenty acres of corn pass in one or two | rakers (the rakers collecting two lands) and seven 
days to acondition in which it is prepared to| binders kept without difficulty the distance at 
keep in the field throughout the winter. This re- | which they started, and would have overtaken the 
mark is predicated particularly upon the plan of| cradlers, if I had permitted, and sometimes, in my 
riddling the squares, instead of cutting the whole | absence, did so. The task of rakers is easy ; by a 
square atonce. It will readily occur to any observ- | Jittle care they collect all the wheat which is cut 
ing mind, that as corn does not ripen with pre- off, and by ewathering it in bunches of a proper 
cise regularity, if the entire square is cut out at! size, the binder has to make but one-stop for a 
once, some of the corn will mould and sometimes ! cheaf, and there are no scattered heads to be col- 
even the fodder will be affected, if the cutting shall | Jeeted by hand, which greatly lessens and lightens 
be followed by warm or wet weather. To avoid | }yjs labor. My crop was unusually heavy; but J 
this contingency, some graziers commence with | never gathered wheat at so little loss. My usual 
the process olf riddling, that is, they select only | practice has been to run a horse-rake afier the 
such part of the sixteen hillssquare as may be ripe! hinders: but so little was left this time, that { 
—go through the field in this way, and inten days | deemed it not worth the cost. The experience of 
complete the cutting of the square. By this pro- | the harvest has convinced me, that by this method, 
cess several important advantages are obtained— | ynless the wheat is much down, it can be better 
the greatest amount of fodder is secured, consist- saved than by the sickle. 
ently with the paramount object of saving the} Jy New York and Pennsylvania, swathing is 
corn, and a nucleus for the shock being formed by | the ysual method of gathering wheat; but I never 
the first cutting in the square, the shock becomes | hef re saw it in Maryland. If it be the common 
settled and stands better during the winter. In practice in Virginia, it would be useless to give 
the rich counties of Clark and Bourbon, they | this a place in the Register. ‘To communicate to 
Sometimes cut half of the square on one side and | farmers what they know, is in as bad taste, as to 
‘Men in ten days finish it. Whilst many grez-| tell to a company a good story which they had 
lets In Fayette, Lincoln and Shelby, prefer the | heard before. Among the complaints made b 
Process of riddling. Sir John Falstaff against Justice Shallow, one 
In the course of October and November, | was, that he was ever on the rearward of the 
these shocks are shucked out, the corn placed in | fashion, and sung old tunes which carmen whistled. 
cribs and two of the shocks placed together, or] have no inclination to be numbered in the fami'y 
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of the Shallows, though the connexion is pretty 
numerous, and some of them wear fine linen, and. 
sit in high places. 

Mr. Hussey, the patentee, had his wheat-cutter 
in this neighborhood during the harvest, which 
did its work perfectly. I saw the performance, 
and do not think it left one head in a thousand. 
The only objection (which is a serious one) is, 
that it does not do enough. I understand that 
from fifteen to eighteen acres is as much as it can 
cut in a day; and you well know that a protracted 
harvest is olten attended with serious loss. 

Rusticus. 
Eastern Shore, Md. July 28, 1838. 


[The general practice in lower Virginia, is to catch 
the reaped wheat from the cradle in the left hand, and 
then to throw it, (two or more such handfuls together, ) 
to be picked up by the binders. This usage could not 
have been commenced, except where the growth was 
light and thin; and nothing but the difficulty of 
changing the old practices of laborers, has prevented 
this mode being abandoned, on good lands, for that re- 
commended by our correspondent.—Eb. Far. Kra.] 


From the Cultivator. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


There are at present in France 123 agricultural 
societies, and 303 agricultural committees, where, 
before 1803, there were scarcely ten, and they are 
constantly increasing. Every thing has been done 
by the present government to encourage agricul- 
ture in a pecuniary way, as well as by the differ- 
ent societies. ‘The sum of 500,000 francs—nearly 
100,000 dollars—has been placed at the disposal 
of the French minister of public works, for the 
encouragement of agriculture during the year 1838. 
There have been also several gentlemen travelling 
in Scotland, at the expense of the French Society 
of Agriculture, in order to examine the system of 
farming in that country. 


From the Cultivator. 
A HINT TO CATTLE BREEDERS. 


T. A. Knight, the very distinguished horticul- 
turist, publishes in the Farmers’ Magazine, a 
communication on the ill effects of overfeeding 
young stock. Young cattle thus brought up, 
when taken into other districts, have been found, 
with their offspring, incapable of thriving upon 
common pastures. Animals, he thinks, which 
have been overted from their birth, and whose an- 
cestry have been subjected to the same treatment, 
acquire a power of eating and digesting a much 
larger portion of food than others. He admits 
that the improved Durhams are brought to market 
at a very early age, oxen of very great weight 
and excellence ; yet he says it is well known that 
all those young animals come to market deeply in- 
solvent, the sums for which they are sold being 
greaily less than those expended in feeding them. 

n illustration of their expensive keep, he cites the 
following facts : 

“Three Herefords and three Durhams,” says 
he, ‘ were put into stalls, to be fatted on the third 
of November. The weight of the Herefords was 


then 33 cwt. and that of the Durhams 38 ecwt. and 
14 lbs. Between that period and the 30th March, 
when all were sold in Smithfield, the Durhams 
consumed 12,755 Ibs. weight more of turnips, and 
1,714 more pounds of hay, than the Hereford ; but 
the Durhams, notwithstanding the larger size 
when put to fatten, and the greatly larger quantity 
of food consumed, sold for only twenty shillings 
more than the Herefords; and such I believe will 
ever be the result of similar trials, when one class 
of animals has been properly fed, and the other 
overfed, the merits of the breed being equal.” 

This reasoning is true in regard to perennial 
vegetables—trees for instance. If the nursery 
from which they are drawn, and in which they 
have been raised, is very rich, they will not thrive 
so well in a common soil, as those which are taken 
from a soil of an inferior quality. If the habit of 
gormandizing is established when the plant or 
animal is young, neither will thrive so well after- 
wards upon spare food, as if they have been 
brought upon more moderate fare. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
EXTENDED USE OF MACHINES FOR SOWING 
GRAIN, 


The extended use of sowing-machines, both 
drill and broadcast, will most probably supersede 
in a short time the practice of sowing grain by the 
hand. Weown we should not like the idea of 
abandoning this ancient practice, though for no- 
thing else than for the many pleasant associations 
by which it is endeared to every lover of field la- 
bor. These associations can never be recalled 
whilst using any sort of machine. Hand-sowing 
is also an accomplishment, and confers a superi- 
ority on the possessor. ‘The season of the year in 
which it is most usually practised, inspiring the 
mind with the lively hope ef a manifold produce ; 
the measured step marking the time, and remin¢- 
ing of the progress of the work ; the simultane- 
ous action of the limbs, inducing the regular ex- 
ercise of the muscular frame ; the steady eye di- 
recting the flight of corn with a rainbow-like 
sweep to its destined place in the earth : all these 
tend to interest the sower in the continuance of 
the operation. Sowing by the hand, too, is 4 
quick operation, one man keeping two pairs of 
horses, two men, and a woman in constant occu- 
pation. In this respect itis doubtful that ma- 
chine is cheaper than hand sowing. It is, howe- 
ver, a difficult art, and can only be exactly per- 
formed after much practice; and as a proof of the 
difficulty of its acquirement, there are many men 
who never become neat, expert, and safe sowers 
all their lives. Being thus a difficult operation to 
acquire, and at all times performed with much !a- 
bor, machine-labor will no doubt supersede it on 
all large farms, and, indeed, on all farms on which 
the grass-seed sowing-machine is used. ‘The 
precision and beauty with which the broadcast 
sowing-machine distributes the grass-seeds on the 
ground, in all states of dry weather, in compat 
son with the hand, and the easy adaptation of that 
machine to the sowing of' corn, has already sv 
stituted it for the hand on many farms. e 
quantity of seed to be sown can be regulated 





with much greater precision by any machine than 
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by the hand. Besides, the broadcast-machine, 
the drill-machine, we perceive, is now much in 
use on the borders, particularly in sowing wheat. 
There are various sizes of those drills, but all are 
formed for the same purpose, and on the same 
principles. ‘heir object is to deposit the seed at 
a given depth in the soil, and cover it up so as to 
require little harrowing afterwards. ‘There isa 
practice of drill-sowing in Cumberland and Dum- 
{riesshire, which deserves imitation in other dis- 
tricts. A person brings a large Suffolk drill from 
Suffolk, and undertakes to sow the autumnal 
wheat with it, at 2s. per acre. ‘This is a very ef- 
ficient implement, and as it costs £40 when new, 
employing itin this manner seems a very good 
plan of getting the wheat seed sown. The an- 
nual interest and tear and wear attending the 
ownership of this drill, would be equivalent to the 
sowing of twenty-four acres of wheat land. It is 
sere believed that drill-sowing saves seed. 

hether the saving is an object, appears doubt- 
ful from the following statements of Lord West- 
ern, in a letter to Lord Rayleigh, dated from Fe- 
lix Hall, in last March. He addresses his lord- 
ship to inform him “ of the result of a mode of 
wheat sowing, which differs from the practice of 
this neighborhood, and which I have tried eight 
or ten years with great success, and the advan- 
tages of which are peculiarly striking this year, 
when the failures of plants are so prevalent. Any 
person now may have ocular proof of it. 1 can 
show them 100 acres of wheat, upon every acre 
of which I have a sufficient plant—I may say a 
full and thriving plant upon 90 of the 100. It is 
a nice question at all times to determine cause and 
effect, but [ have no doubt in this case that the 
superiority of my wheat plant to most of my 
neighbors this year (which will generally be ad- 
mitted by them) is owing entirely to my mode of 
putting the wheat into the ground. I use the 
drill in rows, nine inches apart, and put in at 
least three bushels per acre. I adopted the 
plan in consequence of what I saw at Holkham 
about eight or nine years ago, and from the stre- 
nuous advice of my friend the Karl of Leicester, 
and the example of himself and several of his 
very intelligent and experienced farmers, who 
joined him in urging me to this course. One old 
farmer, who occupied a very large farm under 
him, told me he had uniformly pursued that sys- 
tem above fifty years with the greatest success; 
he was of opinion that the quantity of seed was 
generally too small (of course the quantity should 
vary according to circumstances, ) but he was sa- 
lisfied an increase of seed would increase the 
growth of the country most essentially. Since 
that time I have sown all my wheat in this man- 
ner, and I have had great crops, I may say quite 
equal to the best farmers around me. I by no 
means ascribe these large crops of wheat exclu- 
sively to this drill system, because the seasons 
have been so good, and I have farmed high. I 
confidently believe, however, that something is 
due to the system, and that this year has shown 
that great advantages are derivable from it in sea- 
sons, and under circumstances that are unfavora- 
ble for the preservation of a good plant—the first 
object of every practical farmer, particularly on 
heavv land, whereon are so many failures. The 
general objection to the plan is, that the wheat 
Will be thick in the rows, that it will grow up 





without tillowing, and with many short ears. f 
do not, on experience, find this objection ,well 
founded. I think the number of short ears to be 
found in this mode is not greater than in the 
wheat that has more room to tillow, and they are 
generally filled with good corn, full-sized grains. 
I hardly have heard any other objection made, 
and the advantages of the thick plant are many, 
some rather peculiar to this country. One consi- 
derable difficulty we have to encounter in our 
clay-bottom lands arises from the tardiness of our 
early vegetation, which renders our early plants 
comparatively a more easy prey to vermin of every 
sort, such as the slug, the worm, &c. and bad un- 
genial weather. Where there are any rabbits, 
destruction will often ensue in these lands from 
the weakness of growth in the plant, which would 
be overcome in warmer and quicker vegetating 
grounds. ‘This remark of course does not apply 
to gravel-bottom lands, which are to be found in 
some few and limited districts. Now, it will be 
admitted generally, that where the plant is thick, 
it will grow considerably quicker upon first com- 
ing out of the ground—the numerous blades seem 
to protect and keep each other warm; and the 


roots a matted together, get a better hold of 


the ground, so that they are not loosened by the 
biting off the blade, nor are they so loosened by 
succession of frost and thaw; they are by no 
means so likely to be root-fallen, which is produc- 
tive always of the worst consequences when it oc- 
curs, and the mischiefs of which are peculiarly 
striking in many instances this year. [I can drill 
with the heavy Suffolk drill, covering ten feet or 
twelve furrows at a time; nearly if not quite as 
straight as is practised in the light land of Norfolk 
and Suffolk.” 

We were glad to observe the prevalence of rib- 
bing with the small plough the seed-furrow for 
spring wheat or barley on a winter ploughed fur- 
row. There is no better mode of obtaining a fine 
mould, a good depth of bed for the seed, and of 
avoiding the bringing up of a raw clod which the 
ordinary plough would inevitably do in a late or 
damp season, and of dispensing with much har- 
rowing. This ribbing is applicable to all soils, 
and particularly to those which are apt to throw 
out in severe frosts and bright sunshine in spring. 





From the New England Farmer. 


NOTICE OF THE CHINESE TREATISE ON SILK 
CULTURE. 


[The following article, from a late English publica- 
tion, relates to the curious old Chinese treatise, of 
which a translation has recently been published, and 
from which an extract was republished in the 4th num- 
ber of this volume. These remarks will not be unin- 
teresting to those who have read that extract; and may 
induce others, who have passed it over, to return to it, 
and give it due attention —Ep. Far. Rre.] 


Not very many years have elapsed since the 
project of introducing the silkworm into this coun- 
try was seriously taken up by several scientific 
persons; and the probability of its becoming event- 
ually a source of wealth was warmly discussed. 
Gradually, however, the ardor of these projectors 
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ground; and was soon as little spoken of, as if an 
enterprise had been meditated which sensible men 
ought to disavow. Notwithstanding this implied 
reflection on the good sense of the supporters of 
the plan, a few gentlemen shortly after might be 
found scattered through England, who still che- 
rished the conviction that the introduction of this 
insect was perfectly feasible. They planted mul- 
berry trees and bred silkworms as an innocent 
source of amusement; and to this day they con- 
tinue to occupy their spare time in trying experi- 


ments on a limited scale, on the best modes of 


bringing up their favorites; but if the project was 
eagerly received here, in lreland it was hailed with 
enthusiasm as a certain mode of realizing a fortune. 
The ardent imagination of the Irish easily over- 


leaped the barriers which inexperience or want of 


capital threw in the way; and for any one not to 
have implicit faith in the silkworm speculation, 
was looked on as a mark of meanness of spirit, or 
of total disregard to personal advancement. A 
joint-stock company was even proposed, and a 
vast number of names were marked down for 
shares; but when the day of paying the first in- 
stalment came round, the absentees were found to 
be so abundant, “that the company dissolved it- 
self,” as a wag afierwards remarked, “even be- 
fore it was formed.”’ The zeal of individuals was 
but little manifested in mulberry plantations or 
silkworm nurseries. One person only showeée that 
he had been perfectly serious in his enthusiastic 
advocacy of the enterprise; he planted some 
thousands of the trees, and when we passed 
through some dozen or fifteen years ago, we saw 
the plantations ina most flourishing condition. 
The Earl of Kingston it was who had given this 
proof of his being serious in the silkworm project; 
and even to the last, we believe he spoke with 
every appearance of being thoroughly persuaded 
of the possibility of the plan. Both in this coun- 
try and in Ireland, the great objection was that 
the climate was too severe for so delicate an insect 
as the silkworm. The slightest variations of cold 
and heat were known to affect it; and sudden 
changes were frequently found to cause its destruc- 
tion; modern discoveries have proved this notion 
to be hastily assumed, and perfectly erroneous. 
The insect is now known to be capable, with pro- 
per management and due precaution, of support- 


ing our climate; and it is with the intention of 


showing the truth of this important fact to our 
readers, that we have determined to lay before 
them some valuable information which has but 
lately come to light. 

The source from which we derive this informa- 
tion, is a treatise by the Chinese themselves, which 
has been lately translated and given to the public 
in France. When we consider the acknowledged 
advancement of the Chinese in the arts and sci- 
ences, evidenced by their knowledge of printing— 
of the mariner’s compass—of gunpowder, and 
many other curious discoveries, long before the 
inhabitants of Europe, itis a matter of wonder 
that their literature has not been more carefully 
studied, and the results of such studies made pub- 
lic. All that we have until lately known of the 
Chinese, and their habits, manners, customs, and 
knowledge, has come at first through the early 
missionaries, and next through the embassies sent 
over from this country. A third spring of infor- 
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mation has now been opened; and we are not over 
sanguine, in predicting that a most important 
stream of curious knowledge will be found to flow 
from it. Should it be asked, how it happens that 
this particular juncture has had the merit of mak- 
ing public the contents of the Chinese work, we 
answer, that itis the same cause which, in the 
days of Perseus, caused the Roman parrots, when 
hungry, to salute their mistresses in the Greek 
words they had been taught, namely, self-interest, 
a most prolific source of research and invention. 
Thus it was that the work was translated. 

The production of silk, at the present day, in 
France, amounts to a value of more than 60,000,- 
000 franes a year; which is, however, quite insuf- 
ficient for the consumption, as the foreign trade 
alone reaches 50,000,000 francs a year. Silk is 
one of the principal products of China: for not 
only is it used to a great extent in the fabrication 
of their clothes, but a vast quautity is exported in 
the raw state, as well as in the shape of fabricated 
articles. Kor forty centuries have they devoted 
their attention to study, in its minutest details, the 
rearing of the worm which furnishes them with 
this source of their national wealth; and as a na- 
tural consequence, this long experience, always 
stimulated by the sense of self-interest, has caused 
them to discover a crowd of attentions, of pro- 
ceedings, and of practices, most likely to procure 
for them certain and advantageous produce. 

The missionaries were at once struck with the 
importance of these practices to the European 
cultivator of the silkworm; and they determined 
to mark down some of their modes of treatment, 
for the benefit of their countrymen. ‘Two trea- 
tises were drawn up, and afterwards published in 
France. One of them, by Father d’Entrecolles, 
gives the extract of an old Chinese work respect- 
ing the treatment of silkworms; and the other, 
composed by Father d’Incarville (or rather, from 
notes left by him,) deseribes the treatment given 
to three other species of worms, which the na- 
tives designate “wild silkworms,” because their 
nature requires that they should be permitted to 
live at full liberty on the trees from whence they 
take their food. Some of the methods of treat- 
ment described by d’Entrecolles, were not long 
ago put in practice by M. Camille Beauvais, a 
large breeder of silkworms at Senart. He found 
them to be most serviceable, and most certain and 
faithful in their results; but above all, he found 
that the adoption of the Chinese treatment was 
of wonderful efficiency in preventing accidents, 
which before had dreadfully puzzled and annoyed 
him. 

As the abridgment of a work is always incom- 
plete in details, M. Beauvais thought that it would 
be important to have the original Chinese work 
translated. He applied to the Minister of Com- 
merce on the subject, and laid before him the 1m- 
portance of the case. M. Passy was at that time 
minister; and he applied, in his turn, to M. Stan- 
islas Julien, as the first Chinese scholar in France, 
or perhaps in Europe. He directed this eminent 
savant to undertake the task; and M. Martin (du 
Nord,) who succeeded to the ministry of com- 
merce, made the work complete, by desiring M. 
Julien also to translate the Chinese work on the 
culture of the mulberry tree, which is always al- 
nexed to the work on the treatment of silkworms- 
M. Julien undertook this arduous task; and has 
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just given to the public a translation of the two | generation, those insects which their experience 


treatises, of rare precision and clearness. ‘To this | shows them are best suited to each other. 


Next 


has-been added, Father d’Incarville’s treatise on | the eggs become the objects of their solicitude. 
the wild silkworms; and the whole has been pub- | Here also they cast away the first and the last 
lished at the royal printing office. ‘he french | which are produced; and they pay great atten- 
scientific men speak of the work as containing a | tion to having the batch equally distributed over 
vast quantity of useful details; and they declare | the paper on which they contrive that the laying 


that it will be the means of greatly increasing the | should take place. 


wealth of France. Without going the whole 
length of their sanguine anticipations, we can see 
that the information thus given is highly impor- 
tant, and that it may be of great value to this 
country as well as to France. One peculiarity of 
the work is, that the Chinese have followed no 
fixed plan; there is no succession of ideas in na- 
tural logical order in the Chinese writings. Down 
they put whatever thought occurs to them; satis- 
fied apparently, like the sibyl of old, with having 
marked it down, but totally regardless of its fate 
afterwards. It might bea curious question to 
discuss the reason of this want of order; whether 
it arose from habit, or from some defect of orga- 
nization: this, however, is beside our present pur- 
pose; we only desire to speak of the works before 
us. In considering them, it will not be found an 
easy task to place all in proper order. ‘The little 
treatise by Father d’Entrecolles will be found of 
use as a sort of guide; but as it may not be prac- 
ticable to obtain this work, we purpose culling 
from the translations some of the facts which strike 
us as useful and singular. 

The silkworm, when it has just burst into life, is 
at first a little black caterpillar, about the length 
and thickness of an ant. In this state, its growth 
isso rapid, that after twenty-five or thirty days it 
has arrived at a size some hundreds of times more 
considerable. It then spins its cocoon, and is 
transformed into the chrysalid form; it emerges 
from thence a gay butterfly, engages in the work 
of generation, lays its eggs, and dies. The care 
of the Chinese follows the insect in all the phases 
of its short existence, without losing sight of it a 
single instant. ‘The rapidity of its development 
as caterpillar, requires that it should several times 
get rid of its skin, and replace it by a larger co- 
vering. Every one of these changes constitutes a 
perilous crisis in the insect’s existence; because it 
then remains without movement, and as if be- 
numbed, during the period that nature urges on 
her handiwork, 

It is easy to conceive, that the temperature, the 
food, and treatment, ought to be different for the 
insect when approaching its state of’ torpidity, 
from those which are most beneficial to it when in 
its time of health and vigor. ‘The firstand grand 
provision, therefore, for successfully rearing a sea- 
son’s insects, ought to be, to obtain a collection 
which, born at the same time, and under the same 
circumstances, shall be endowed with constitu- 
lions of like vigor, in order that the changes 
of their activity, of their torpidity, and of their 
‘inal transformation, shall arrive simultaneously or 
learly so. It is almost impossible to picture to 
one’s self the multitude of cares which the Chi- 
hese devote to this fundamental condition. They 
‘ommence their attention in the very choice of 
the butterflies destined to produce the eg@s, re- 
J*cting such members of the two sexes as are 
born amongst the first or the last, and making use 
only of the intermediate ones; and even using 


ry . 

rhey thus avoid all heaping 
of the eggs, which would, when the hatching 
was concluded, place the insects in unequal cir- 
cumstances; or if the eggs should, notwithstand- 
ing their precautions, be heaped on each other 
they reject the mass altogether as intelligible for 
their purpose. Afterwards, they preserve these 
eggs with a thousand precautions, causing them 
to undergo various washings and other prepara- 
tions, before the moment when the insect is about 
to burst into life. 

So great is their ability in managing the educa- 
tion (if we may so term it) of the silkworm, that 
they generally coutrive that all the insects should 
come from the eggs in the same day. Here again 
they reject the precocious and the tardy ones, in 
order to retain and bring up only those of the 
middle class. Having procured the fulfilment of 
this principle of original simultaneousness, they 
make every exertion to maintain all the phases 
attendant on the insect’s existence. The clever- 
ness of the Chinese is such, as to enable them to 
reduce the period of these changes, at most, to 
twenty-five, or even twenty-three days: whilst 
our unskilfulness obliges us to prolong the period 
to thirty or thirty-five days, to the serious detri- 
ment of the silk produced; for the Chinese have 
ascertained this important fact to be true, that the 
quantity of silk produced by the worm, is less in 
proportion to the length of time that it remains in 
the caterpillar form—the longer it remains, the 
less is the produce; and the rapidity of the reduc- 
tion is enormous. ‘To make this position clear, 
let us suppose that a number of worms, which 
have been developed in twenty-five days, have 
given twenty-five ounces of silk; if they remain, 
through any want of nourishment or necessary 
care, in the catterpillar state for twenty-eight 
days, the amount of the silk produced will not be 
more than twenty ounces: and should they delay 
to the thirtieth day, not more than ten ounces will 
be given. This is not only a very curious fact, 
but of great importance in a commercial point of 
view, and well worthy our serious attention. The 
Chinese have been long aware of it; and hence 
they deem no care too great which will hasten the 
birth of the insect. We must also look with ad- 
miration on the minute and delicate attentions 
with which they regulate the insect throughout. 
They are particularly cautious never to detach 
the eges from the papers on which they have 
been deposited, to place them in heaps, as is so 
unreasonably practised in France, but they leave 
them their separate station and their hold on the 
surface, both which are found to be favorable to a 
speedy hatching. They also take care never to 
handle, or even to touch with the end of a pair of 
nincers, the little worms when they are born, in 
order to place them on the mulberry leaves: they 
would fear to run a risk of tainting them. How 
different is the practice in Europe, where it is 
quite a matter of daily occurrence to detach the 
eggs from the paper and place them in heaps: af- 
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to a distance. May not this be the cause of 


those frequent malformations which appear in 
the European silk nurseries, and which occasion 
such tremendous losses afierwards? a circumstance, 
be it observed, never seen ammongst the Chinese. 
Their practice is, to gently place on the leaves the 
papers on which the worms have come into exist- 
ence, in order that they may of themselves de- 
scend and take their food; nor do they place within 
their reach entire leaves at first, but little morsels, 
cut very neatly and scattered through a small 
sieve, in order that they may be distributed uni- 
formly and in proportion to the number and the 
age of the worms. The quantity given at each 
repast is exceedingly small; and the increase is 
made in the number of repasts, but never in the 
mass of food givenat each. The practice, we 
may remark, is founded on just principles; and the 
~- of its efficiency are seen every day in our 
arms in this country, where cattle are found to 
thrive best on small and frequent repasts; not only 
because such are most easy of digestion, but be- 
cause the animals eat more eager! ,and with a 
better relish, their food, when fresh, than trampled 
on, or tainted by their breath, when given in large 
quantities. 

It would be an endless task to follow the Chi- 
nese through all their minute details, the influence 
of which, however, must be exceedingly great on 
the silk produced. ‘Their treatment of the cocoons 
—their proceedings with regard to their silk crop; 
and their mode of winding the thread, are exceed- 
ingly curious. Our limits will not permit us to de- 
lay much longer; we shall, therefore, only add an 


interesting fact or two before we close. ‘The Chi- 
nese use two sorts of artificial food for their silk- 
worm; one of these is a leaf of a tree called tche, 
and a plant which bears the title of Ouo-kin: 
‘these are employed when the mulberry tree has 
not yet pushed forth its leaves, or when there is a 


scarcity of them. What these two productions 
are we have no means of ascertaining; that they 
are used throughout China for silkworms is cer- 
tain, for mention is made of them in an old Chi- 
nese almanac, apparently intended for the work- 
ing classes. The itche tree is also noticed by 
d’Entrecolles, who describes it as a prickly tree, 
which grew on exposed and lofty situations, and 
had a fruit like pepper. In the work translated by 
M. Julien, a rude sketch is given of the tree; but 
so vague is the outline, that we are unable to as- 
sign it to any particular class. The same incer- 
titude exists as to the Ouo-kin. Remusat identi- 
fied it with the wild chicorry; while in the 4me- 
nitates Exotice of Kcempler, it is suggested that 
it resembles our lettuce; it surely will be worth 
while to try both plants, and judge by the man- 
ner in which the silkworms receive them. The 
Chinese also employ, in feeding the worms, mul- 
berry leaves gathered towards the end of the pre- 
ceding season; these they dry and reduce to pow- 
der; and having lightly sprinkled the fresh leaves, 
they scatter it gently over them. ‘The worms are 
always found eager to feed on it; and one advan- 
tage of it is, that it can be used at all times. 
Rice is also found to answer. It is first husked 
and then boiled by steam; this is then ground, 
and the flour is given tothe worms. A small sort 
of pea, after being first allowed to germinate a 
little, is also employed; and all these preparations 
are said to render the silk stronger and more abun- 
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dant. All these expedients are favorable to the 
introduction of the silkworm into England; whith 
the Chinese mode of treatment proves to be per- 
lectly practicable. 

The long experience of the Chinese has made 
them aware of the fact, that the artificial educa- 
tion of silkworms requires a succession of difler- 
ent temperatures, suited to the different changes 
of their existence; and that, at the same time, the 
air which they inhale ought to be constantly puri- 
fied of their perspiration, their evacuation and the 
bed of’ leaves on which they are placed. To ef- 
fect this, they have found it necessary to erect 
close buildings, where an artificial increase or di- 
minution of heat can be given when required, and 
where fresh air is constantly admitted. They 
have also discovered that these transitions of tem- 
perature must be almost insensible ; and all their 
skill and ingenuity are taxed to accomplish this 
desirable object. 

The Chinese author enters into a most minute 
description of the structure, materials, and situa- 
tion of a silkworm nursery. He gives an account 
of the mode of heating it; and, at great length, 
details the form and use of the different instru- 
ments and utensils required in the concern. We 
do not intend following him in these details, curi- 
ous as they certainly are; we shall only mention 
one circumstance connected with the heating of 
the nursery, which will show to what extent their 
cares are given. In addition to their scientific 
modes of maintaining the exact temperature bene- 
ficial to the worms, they employ what they deem 
the best indicator of a proper equilibrium, and 
even superior to a thermometer—this is the wo- 
man who takes care of the worms, and who is 
called their mother. This personage is clad ina 
single thin vestment, in order that her sensibility 
to cold or heat may be constantly awakened. 
These women are considered persons of impor- 
tance; and whether from organization or habit, 
can at once detect the slightest change of tempe- 
rature. 

It is owing to this judicious use of air and light, 
(which we should have mentioned is particularly 
dwelt on,) that the Chinese are quite ignorant ol 
those dreadful epidemics caused by mould, which 
in France makes its appearance on the bodies o! 
the worms, in‘ even the best regulated nurseries. 
In Italy also it is a matter of notoriety, that a vast 
quantity of worms perish every year {rom a siM- 
lar disease; itis to be hoped, that from the present 
time the evil will be materially diminished. | The 
best plan of a nursery yet tried in France, 1s oné 
designed and erected by M. Darcet for M. Beau- 
vais, of whom we have already spoken, This 
plan is considered, by some cultivators of s! k- 
worms, as most efficient; while others declare 
that it is little superior to a common workshop. 
The Chinese treatise shows that in many respec's 
it is founded on wrong principles; and we may 
soon expect to hear that some modifications in !"8 
structure have taken place. 

From what we have stated of the content 
the Chinese treatise, it may be seen that the cu’ 
tivation of the silkworm is perfectly easy 10 this 
country. The difference of climate has “ 
deemed by some scientific men as an insuperad’? 
bar; but this objection is taken away by the wor 
which establishes the fact, that the greatest pr 
duce of silk in China takes place in the cent! 
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provinces, lying between 25° and 35° of north lati- 
tudes Thermometrical observations -have also 
proved that the mean temperature of the northern 
and southern provinces of China differs but little 
from that of Provence in France, the winters be- 
ing somewhat more severe, and the summers a lit- 
tle hotter. ‘The work also shows, that the culti- 
vation of the silkworm was carried on to an enor- 
mous extent in the most northern provinces of 
of China, and we have no reason to suppose that 
the cultivation has been discontinued.’ Nor is it 
at all necessary that these silkworms should be 
reared in vast quantities or in large buildings; if 
this was necessary, how could the Chinese pea- 
sants pay their taxes, which are generally given 
insilk? The population of the country being ex- 
ceedingly great, the land has been for ages divid- 
ed into very small holdings; indeed, to this cause 
only can we attribute the declaration of Barrow 
and other travellers, that the appearance of the 
country is rather that of a vast collection of gar- 
dens, than that of an agricultural district. The 
philosopher Meng-T'su, who lived in the fourth 
century before the Christain era, says, “ that of 
the portion of land allotted to each family, it is 
sufficient to plant the twentieth part with mulber- 
ry trees, to enable the family to clothe them- 
selves;” and since then, the tax imposed on each 
peasant’s family is generally paid by a certain 
number of bushels of grain, a fixed quantity of 
silk stuffs, and some ounces of silk thread. This 
proves incontestably that each family rears worms 
to clothe themselves, as they cultivate the fields 
with their hands to feed themselves. Hence we 
may reasonably infer, that the methods prescribed 
in the Chinese treatise are equally applicable to 
private nurseries on a small scale; indeed, we 
might go much further and say, that the great es- 
tablishments are exceptions, rather than the cot- 
tage of the husbandman; for as the work was 
drawn up forthe general instruction of the nation, 
can we suppose that the writers had not in view 
the circumstances and condition of those for whom 
the work was intended? And as the vast majori- 
ty of the inhabitants are of moderate means, 
ought we not to believe that the work was chiefly 
written for them, rather than for rich capitalists 
possessing large establishments? 

We feel convinced that this branch of industry 
tan easily be introduced into this country; and we 
do not deem the day far distant, when it will 
prove asoarce of wealth to thousands. Should 
our remarks lead to this desirable result, it will 
certainly be a source of great gratification to us; 
should we fail to excite public interest, we shall 
still have the consolation of thinking that we have 
‘aithfully discharged our duty. 


CHINESE OPINIONS AND PRACTICES IN MUL- 
BERRY CULTURE. 


[The few short extracts which follow, are from the 
Chinese work referred to in the foregoing article. In 
the enumeration and description of the various kinds 
of mulberry tree, it will be perceived that not one re- 
‘embles the morus multicaulis, commonly called the 


Chinese mulberry.—Ep. Far. Rec. 
Vou. VI.—45 





Different kinds of mulberry trees. 


Ist. The small mulberry trees (dwarf trees) 
have long branches, called niu-sang (ladies’ mul- 
berry trees) and i-sang. [ul-ya Dictionary.) 

2d. "The yen-sang or chan-sang is the wild mul- 
berry tree, the mountain tree. [Same work.] 

_ 3d. ‘The tseu-sang or seed mulberry tree ; its 
fruit shoots out before its leaves. [Japanese En- 
cyclopedia, book Lxxxrvy, fol. 1.] 

4th. The-mulberry tree called khi-sang (thatis 
to say, chicken mulberries) have leaves veined 
with red; they are-rather thick. The silk worms 
that, are fed on them produce a thin cocoon, 
which furnishes little, silk. [Zchong-chou-chou.] 

Sth. ‘he white mulberry tree bears thick leaves, 
that are as large as any one’s hand, The cocoons 
of the worms that are fed on them, enclose a 
strong and abundant silk. This leaf’ furnishes 
twice as much silk ag that of the ordinary mul- 
berry tree. [Ibidem.] 

6th. The mulberry tree, of which the leaves 
are plaited, and covered with a yellow pellicle, is 
called kin-sang, or the gilded mulberry tree. All 
the silkworms cannot be fed on the leaves of this 
tree, of which the color foretells that the tree will 
soon dry and perish. [Ibidem.]} 

‘There are some mulberry trees that do not pro- 
duce fruit; they are vulgarly called nan-sang or 
male mulberry trees. [Japanese Encyclopedia.] 
The mulberry trees, of which the fruit sprouts 
out before the leaves, necessarily bears very few 
leaves. [ Zchong-chou-chou.] 

To sow mulberries, the fruit of the black mul- 
berry tree of Low must be taken. The yellow 
mulberry trees of the country of Low cannot be 
preserved a longtime. [7si-min-yao-chou.] 


The mulberry trees of the country of Khing 
(ancient name of the province of Hou-kouang) 
and of the country of Lou, may be planted in 
level plains, where the ground is limey and clay- 
ey, and also in light earth. Ifthe ground touches 
a mountain or hil, that is hard and mixed with 
red veins, it is only suitable for the mulberry 
trees of the country of Ahing. -[Nong-sang-yao- 
tchi. } 

The different kinds of mulberry trees are very 
numerous, we cannot describe them all. 

The best are those of the country of Zou, and 
of the country of Ahing. ‘The mulberry trees of 
Khing yield a great quantity of fruit, but those of 
Lou very little. Those of which the leaves are 
thin, pointed, and divided in lobes, are the trees of 
the country of Ahing. ‘They bear solid and hard 
leaves. 

The mulberry trees of the country of Lou have 
round, thick, and juicy leaves. 

The mulberry trees of which the branches and 
leaves are large, and thick, are a species of those 
of Lou. 

The mulberry trees of Ahing have solid roots 
and full hearts; they last fora long time. ‘Those 
are the kind to be planted. 

The mulberry trees of Low have less solid roots, 
and hearts not so full; they cannot last for an 
length of time, (dwarf mulberry trees.) ‘Trees 
called ti-sang are formed from them ; but the trees 
of Ahing have neither as many branches, nor as 
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many leaves, as those of Lou. Branches of the 
mulberry tree of Lou may be grafted upon them ; 
they then live for a long time, and yield an abun- 
dance of leaves. 

if the mulberry trees of Zow be employed to 
obtain the species of tree called ti-sang, (dwarf 
trees) and if they be reproduced by twigs, they 
propagate without interruption, and last an infinite 
time. 

The silkworms that are fed with the leaves of 
the mulberry trees of Ahing, produce a firm and 
strong silk ; it.is fit to make cha and lo-cha, (kinds 
of thick gauze and crape.) 

The leaves of the mulberry trees of Zou agree 
with the worms that are large ; those of the trees 
of Khing with the small worms. [Nong-sang- 
thong-khioue.) 


Propagation of mulberry trees. 


The work entitled 7hsi-min-yao-chou, describes 
the manner of obtaining the best seed of the black 
mulberry trees. 

The two ends of the mulberry must be cut off 
with a pair of scissors, and only the middle part 
taken. ‘The seed of the two extremities are com- 
paratively smaller than the others, and if sown 
they produce little mulberry trees, called khi-sang, 
(chicken mulberry trees) and hoa-sang, (flowering 
mulberry trees. ) 

The intermedial part of the mulberry has larger 
and harder seed. The trees that proceed from 
them have firmer and stronger branches, and they 

bear thick and nourishing leaves. [Nong-sang- 
thong-khioué.] 

The mulberry trees called ti-sang (dwarf trees) 
ought to be planted in a garden near a well. If 
grass springs up around the roots of the trees, the 
earth must be turned up with a spade. When it 
does not rain they must be watered. When the 
eilkworms are hatched they ought to be watered 
ec as a-day ; the leaves will then grow very 
quickly. 

heen the different kinds of mulberry trees 
there are some that sprout out early, others late. 
It is from among the mulberry trees which are in 
leaf the earliest, that those are chosen, from 
which the trees called ti-sang, or dwarf mulberry 
trees, are formed. [Nong-tching-tsiowen-chou. ] 

In the work, entitled Zchong-hoa-min, it is 
read: There are two kinds of mulberry trees: one 
bears the fruit of which we sow the seed: it 
sprouts out in the first or second month, (Februa- 
ry or March.) 

The following is the manner the other kind is 
multiplied : 

A pliant branch is bent to the ground, and main- 
tained in that position by a clod of clay. Each 
bud produces a branch. When this mulberry tree 
has attained the height of two or three feet, its 
roots are then formed. ‘The mother branch to 
which it belongs is then cut, and it is transplanted 


inanother place. Itsoon becomesatree. [Same 
work. ]} 


* * x . a’ * * 
Observations upon the choice of mulberry plants. 
The mulberry with a wrinkled bark yields only 





small and thin leaves; those of which the bark is 
white, the joints long, and have large buds, are 
the leafy trees of Chi, (diospyros; they always 
bear large and thick leaves. The cocoons spun 
by worms fed on them are firm, and furnish a 
great deal of’ silk. 

The tall white mulberries succeed well upon the 
declivity of hills, in the angle of a wall, or by the 
side of a hedge. 

The mulberry trees of less height, with a black 
bark, should be planted in moist ground. [Same 
work. . 

The mulberry trees with black bark, which pro- 
duce no seed, when the leaves are not too thick, 
are good for the nourishment of newly hatched 
silkworms. (Same work.) 

The trees of the country of Wang-hai, are 
multiplied in the same manner as those with the 
white bark. The tree called thsé-teng-sang (or 
mulberry tree with rose-like branches) grows high 
and strong. 

The white mulberry tree, or the tree with white 
bark, yields very little seed, it is multiplied by lay- 
ers. If a person has seed they can sow it, but it 
must be in the shade. Heavy well filled cocoons 
will be formed, which will produce twice as much 
silk as the ordinary ones. [Same work.] 


cod * * ” * * * 
Manner of pruning large mulberry trees. 


The branches must be thinned, and above all, 
pruned in time. It ought to be done in order that 
the branches may acquire strength and push early, 
and that the silkworms may not want leaves. 

If the branches are cut off, those that remain 
will acquire strength, and the leaves will become 
thicker and more nourishing. If this year they 
are pruned at the proper time, the long branches 
will become strong and vigorous ; the leaves of the 
next year will shoot out early, and they will be 
thick and glossy. . 

All the branches from the centre must be cut, 
so that a man may stand up and easily make use 
of the axe. The branches and leaves fall out- 
side of the tree; that is much better, than to be 
obliged to remove all around the tree a heavy lad- 
der. A man thus placed in the centre of the tree, 
can do as much work as two persons placed out- 
side of the tree. ‘Too many branches must not 
be allowed to grow, otherwise they cannot be cut 
without hard work ; moreover, the leaves will be 
thin and destitute of taste. 

Moreover, the art of properly pruning the mul- 
berry trees, is one of the most important points for 
the raising of silkworms. Many persons do not 
know how to make beforehand the necessary pre- 
parations when the cessation of agricultural work 
gives them leisure. They only occupy themselves 
with the mulberry trees, when the season of tend- 
ing the silkworms has overloaded them with trou- 
ble. In this manner they are overcharged with 
double work, and often the silk worms want ne- 
cessary nourishment. If, on the contrary, these 
mulberry trees have been pruned, according to the 
rules, so that the branches can be easily reached, 
and the leaves obtained with facility, the silk- 
worms will not wait for their food, the leaves will 
come in proper time, and, moreover, they will 
thick and glossy. Rat 

The method used in the country of Zhsin 18 
called Jo-sang. In the last month of the yea! 
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(January, ) all the superfluous branches must be 
pruned away, and those that are left be much 
thinned; afterwards upon the branches that are 
preserved, four eyes must be left, and the others 
icked off. ‘The next year the branches that were 
eft will have become strong; the black twigs 
which will have grown from the middle of the 
eyes will be three feet in length; the leaves will 
be twice as thick as usual, and will present a 
smooth and brilliant surface. During the raising 
of the silkworms, they can be gathered with the 
hand; the external branches only, that shoot 
forth, must be left. After having grown luxu- 
riantly, until the autumn, they will have obtained 
the length of eight or ten feet. In the last month 
of the year, (January,) they must be again 
pruned, as before. After the expiration of seve- 
ral years, if the branches that have been left ap- 
pear to overload the tree, they must be pruned at 
their base. 

This method is followed in the country of Lo- 
yang, to the east of the Yellow river; but a differ- 
ent mode is adopted north of this river, in the pro- 
vince of Chan-tong. 

When the mulberry tree has attained the height 
of five to seven feet, from the period of its trans- 
plantation, the tops of the branches must be cut. 
As the branches of the centre have been removed, 
those that remain will grow in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and extend outward. When the tree has 
become large and strong, a man can stand up in 
the centre. 

When the tree has attained its maximum of 
strength and growth, the stalk and the branches 
must be cut in the centre. 

There are three kinds of branches that must of 
necessity be removed. 

Ist. The branches inclining towards the root; 

2d. Those which bend inward, towards the | 
trunk ; 

34. Those which grow in pairs; one must be | 
cut ; 

4th. Those growing in a good direction, but 
which are too thick and too bushy. 

The last month of the year, (January,) is the 
most favorable for pruning: the month that fol- 
lows is less so. In the last month of the year the 
sap is quiescent, and the cessation of labor in the 
country leaves much leisure to the cultivators. 
Those persons who prune in the spring, only do 
itin order to peel them eusily, (to make paper, ) 
but that causes the mulberry trees to lose a great 
quantity of sap. 

Those persons who wish to make use of the | 
bark of the mulberry tree can take the branches, 
cut in the last month, (January,) und deposit 
them, with a southern exposure, in a hole, covered 
up with earth. They must be taken out in the 
second month, (March,) and they then peel very 
easily. [Nong-sse-pi-yong.] 














From the Farmer and Gardener. 
THE SILK CULTURE IN NEW JERSEY. 


To the Editor—1 have been spending a few 
days in the ancient city of Burlington ; and as far 
as my observations and inquiries enable me to 
form an opinion, I should say that this was the 


States. I have visited several places. whose fame 
in connexion with the advancement of this branch 

of industry, has been spread far and wide—and I 

have olien been obliged to make diligent inquiries, 

before I could ascertain, on the spot, that any thing 
was doing at said places. But Burlington does 

not hide her light under a bushel: she places it on 

an eminence, so that all may see, and peradven- 

ture imitate her good works. You cannot pass 

along the pavements, without hearing questions 

asked about silkworms or mulberries: you can 

scarcely go into a house but you find the inmates 

engaged in feeding worms. All classes and con- 

ditions, from the dignified functionary of the go- 

vernment to the humble occupant of a village lot 

—rich and poor—publicans. and sinners—have 

caught the contagion: and recently éven a peri- 

odical—and a most respectable one tdo—has been 
established to promote the culture, an@ disseminate 
all useful information on the subject? And if you 
knew the character of the pomeayrn here, you 
would say that the good work must 8ucceed. You 
would be far from thinking it was the ebullition of 
the moment—a feverish paroxyism—a day dream; 
which would subside on the slightest abstraction 
of the stimulus which now supports and sustains 
it. Such, I take it, is not the character of’ this 
people. On the contrary, they are grave, sedate, 
industrious—not given to violent and momentary 
excitement—not liable to be entrapped, and in- 
veigled by designing men, into speculative pur- 
suits ; but a people thoughtful and reflecting. form- 
ing their own judgments upon evidence, and when 
once formed, pursuing their object with an eye 
that does not slumber, and a wing that never tires. 
In this city, a large proportion of the population 
consists of the descendants of the illustrious Penn 
—remarxable, you know, for their industry, perse- 
verance and neatness—and by the force of con- 
tact and example, these characteristies have been 
visibly impressed on all the surrounding popula- 
tion. 

Gentle reader! who takest an interest in the 
progress of this interesting pursuit, you might 
spend a few days here with both profit and plea- 
sure. You will have all your inquiries answered 
without hesitation. You will find nothing enve- 
loped in mystery. You will see every one willing 
and anxious to impart all he knows—and finally, 
I think you will be convinced that the, silk culture 
is no humbug. 

PoWHATAN. 

Burlington, 3d July. 


From the Barlington Gazette 


THE MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


It is known to the public, a considerable distance 
round Burlington, that large quantities of this 
most invaluable tree are now growing in the vi- 
cinity of this city. A larger quantity would have 
been raised the present year, but for the cold wet 
spell of weather which occurred at the planting 
season, causing numbers to rot in the ground; this 
was succeeded by a drought of three weeks’ dura- 
tion, accompanied by intensely hot weather, pro- 
ducing effects decidedly more injurious to the 





head quarters of the silk culture in the United 


young sprouts, than the cold damp which preceded 
it. From these causes the crop of trees is very 
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far short of what was expected. The plants which 
survived these disasters, are now growing with a 
luxuriance of foliage that realize to the mind by 
asingle glance of the eye, the sterling value of 
the multicaulis for the production of silk. It is 
true that different modes of planting, and a differ- 
ent course of cultivation, have produced different 
quantities as well as different qualities of trees, 
some having succeeded betterthan others. But 
from the stock of trees now growing, it is certain 
that the short supply will be more than compen- 
sated by the high prices they will command. 
There can be no doubt that trees will sell higher 
the coming fall and spring than they have ever 
done yet. The character of the multicaulis is 
now well established in the middle states, from 
practical acquaintance with it, and it has lived 
uninjured, in the open fields of Burlington, during 
the whole of the past winter. As its value be- 
comes better known, the demand for it increases 
from all parts of the United States. ‘The high 
bounties on the production of silk which are given 
by the states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
have been found sufficient to pay all the expenses 
of producing the cocoons and of reeling the silk, 
making the whole produce clear profit. ‘This fact, 
when added to that of an acre of ground planted 
with trees two years old, producing a net profit of 
$300 to $400 per annum, has stimulated the 
farmers in various sections of the middle states to 
embark largely in the business of planting trees 
for the sole purpose of raising silk. 

From notices we have read in our exchange 
papers, of nurseries in various places, an impres- 
sion appears, to exist that all the trees now grow- 
ing throughout the country are for sale. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the fact; and those per- 
sons who expect to make large purchases of trees 
this fall, will find themselves greatly mistaken. 
Some growers in our neighborhood could not be 
induced to sell at any reasonable price. We know 
one instance of a company which intended going 
into the business last spring, with a stock of 
30,000 trees, being compelled to begin with about 
5000 only, such was the impossibility of getting 
trees. Of all the trees now growing, probably 
but one-third are raised for sale—full two-thirds 
being grown to feed the worms. So far as the 
business has progressed in Burlington, it has an- 
swered every expectation that was formed of it. 
Very great profits have been realized from small 
lots of ground, and there is every prospect of our 
ancient city becoming the emporium of American 
silk. 


SELECTION OF SEEDS. 


The August No. of the Southern Agriculturist con- 
tains an editorial general notice of the contents of the 
July No. of the Farmers’ Register, with the kind and 
approving tone of which we have reason to feel grati- 
fied, and find no exception to that feeling in the follow- 
ing comment upon our (alleged) heterodox opinion. 
and the vain attempts to defend that opinion from the 
attacks of assailants. We have often enough, in these 
volumes, readily confessed mistaken opinions, to free 
ourselves from the charge of holding obstinately to 
any, for the purpose of maintaining a claim to consist- 
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ency. An agriculturist, more especially than other 
men, who never changes his opinions on_ the subjects 
of his profession, must necessarily remain as ignorant 
in the end, as his ‘ consistency” would show him to 
be narrow-minded in the beginning; and one who 
does not frequently change his views of the relative 
advantages of practical details, must profit very little 
by investigation and by experience. It may be sup- 
posed, that the farmer or the politician who changes 
his opinion, is at least wiser than he had been before; 
and we have never valued the virtue of consistency 
of opinion so much as to defend our claim to it, if our 
brother editor had correctly understood and reported 
either our first declaration, or the alleged « unsaying 
of it.” We shall nothere repeat again at length what 
we have several times stated; but merely refer to all 
that has been said on this subject, to show, Ist, that we 
did not in any sense ‘“ venture a sweeping condemna- 
tion of those who look for profit in the selection of 
seeds;” and 2d, that we maintain now, as stoutly as 
before, thatthe principle and manner of selection which 
were condemned are worthless. 
The following is the passage referred to: 


The Editor ventured a sweeping condemnation 
of those who took for profit in the selection of 
seed; he is met by one of his correspondents on 
the question, which it seems has two sides, and 
the strongest against him. Our unhappy brother 
finds himself involved in the necessity of unsay- 
ing his rash opinion; while he insists upon his 
consistency as sturdily as a politician who may 
happen to prefer the reputation of far-sighted wis- 
dom, toa frank confession of mistake. The ex- 
amples of benefit from the selection of seed, are 
too numerous and too familiar to daily observa- 
tion, to leave a doubt that much depends upon it. 
Sometimes the opinion has been placed in unne- 
cessary contrast, with the acknowledged advan- 
tage of an occasional change of seed from one 
climate or kind of soil to another. Which is pro- 
ductive of the greatest good, is not very easily de- 
termined. But there is no very plausible reason 
why both means of improvement should not be 
combined. For example, corn very fruitful in 
ears, or bearing ears of an extraordinary size, 
may be simultaneously cultivated in situations dis- 
tant and differing from each other, and mutual 
exchanges profit both parties.” 


CAPONS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Hanover, August 4, 1838. 


Sir—Your last number has just arrived ; and | 
see in it a communication, from some one who 
signs himself ‘* Rusticus,” in regard to capons. 
He says that he has never seen one in this coun- 
try, and that every person of his acquaintance, 
who has attempted to make them, has failed. 
Now, there are living near me some young men 
who raise great quantities’.of fowls, and who, for 
their amusement, have performed the operation 
on several young cocks, and have succeeded 1n 
every instance but one, and that failure was owibg 
to the bird being too large. 
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The capons are a good deal larger than a cock, 
their plumage, [ think, much richer; and it is 
really a beautiful sight, to see half a dozen or so 
of these fine-looking birds in a flock. They take 
no notice whatever of the hens, are very cowardly, 
and have a cluck similar to that of a setting hen. 

These gentlemen let me know, about a year 
ago, the day on which they would make some of 
them, and I went down, and found the operation 
a very simple one, and was’ able to do it myself, 
after having seen some two or three operations 
performed. After the next communication of 
«“ Civis,” if his method does not agree with mine, 
{ willlet you have my modus operandi. 

S. R. M. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


HOW TO FORM A JUDGMENT OF THE AGE OF 
A HORSE BY HIS TEETH. 


At two vears old, the horse sheds the two mid- 
dle teeth of the under jaw. At three years old, he 
sheds two other teeth, one on each side of those 
he shed the year before. At four years old, he 
sheds the two remaining, or corner teeth. At five 
years old, the two middle teeth are full, no longer 
hollow, as all the others are, and the teeth have 
penetrated the gums. At six years old, the four 
middle teeth are full, the corner teeth only remain- 
ing hollow: the tusks are sharp, with the sides 
fluted. At seven years old, the corner teeth are 
full, the tusks longer and thicker, and the horse is 
said to be aged. 

Note. It is not meant that exactly at the periods 
above mentioned these changes take place in the 
horse ; much depends upon his constitution ; whe- 
ther he be a late or early foal ; also upon the man- 
ner in which he has been reared, as to food and 
shelter, &c. The corner tooth, too, might remain 
alittle hollow after the age of seven, but the ap- 
pearance is still very unlike the mere shells, which 
they are, at the age of six. 





COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


[It will be seen, by the following article, that the 
legislature of New York has made an appropriation 


books furnished should be very different. It is unne- 
cessary here to repeat, in another form, the views pre- 
‘sented to our readers in our recent remarks on the pro- 
priety of the state’s furnishing agricultural books for 
the primary schools, (pp. 263-4) ; as all then said, if 
the case were applicable to Virginia, might as well be 
brought to bear on the libraries, as the ordinary school- 
books, for common schodls. We are glad to have this 
indirect support of the editor of the ‘ Cultivator’ thus 
given to our views. If his own excellent agricultural 
periodical were made to form so large a proportion of 
the school libraries of New York, as to be placed in 
the hands of every otherwise destitute boy, who is to 
be a tiller of the soil, it would be worth ten times the 
other value of the proposed libraries, and far more than 
the whole amount of the money appropriated for the 


| annual purchases.—Ep. Far. Rec.) 


From the Cultivator. 


We were unadvised of the fact, until we saw it 
announced ina late Jeffersonian, that the legis- 
lature made an appropriation at its last session, of 
$45,000 per annum, for three years, for the esta- 
blishment of common school libraries. We fully 
concur in the sentiments expressed in the follow- 
ing extract which we make from the Jeffersonian, 
as to the salutary influence which this judicious 
appropriation is likely to have in enlarging the 
sphere of useful knowledge, and in improving 
the condition of the producing classes of the com- 
munity. 

‘We trust no friend of the great cause of uni- 
versal education, no parent, no youth, no lover 
of his country, has forgotten or will forget the 
provision so wisely made by our last legislature for 
the establishment and support of common school 
libraries. We feel a proud satisfaction in contem- 
plating the fact that New-York stands forth in 
this matter a pioneer and a glorious example to her 
sister states. ‘The law making provision for the dis- 
tribution of the annual revenue of the new com- 


the late surplus révenue with the states, ) appro- 
priates forty-five thousand dollars a year exclu- 
sively to this beneficent purpose. Hach district in 
the state is entitled to draw its share of this fund, 
proportioned to the numberof its scholars; and, 
estimating the whole number of districts at forty- 
five hundred, this sum would allow an average of 


for common school libraries, upon the large scale of | ten dollars to each district, or thirty dollars in the 


munificence and liberality, and enlightened regard to 
public interests, for which that great state has been 
distinguished, and by which wise course of policy it 
has already so eminently profited. New York is a great 
state, not so much by the natural advantages of her 
territory—great as these are—as by her wise and libe- 
ral legislation, for nourishing and sustaining education, 
agriculture, and all the important interests of the peo- 
ple. When shall we see the legislature of Virginia 
making even the tithe of the magnificent grant of that 
of New York, in the purchase of facilities for popular 
instruction, or any other mode for diffusing informa- 
lion, for the benefit of the agricultural community ? 
But while applauding the act, in general, its object 


course of the three years’ duration of the law. 
We believe thisestimateis rather under than above 
| the truth; and that, with a very moderate display of" 
public spirit on the part of the people, a very com- 
prehensive and most useful library may be imme- 
diately secured to every school district in the state. 

‘‘'The great advantages of’ this noble enterprise, 
to that very large proportion of our citizens who 
are unable to buy large collections of books, can- 
not be over-estimated. Not alone to children and 
youth will its benefits be dispensed. Parents and 
others of mature years can readily avail them- 
selves of the fund of useful and instructive read- 
ing, which is thus brought to their doors. Even 
should the library consist of but fifty volames at 
first, each family in the district may draw one 


and its teadency, we concur heartily with the editor of | volume from it per week for the whole year, return- 





the Cultivator,’ in preferring that the subjects of the 








ing it at the week’s end for another; and thus 
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enjoying a supply of information and entertain- 
ment for the whole period without the cost ofa cent. 
At the end of the year, a new instalment of the 
appropriation will be doubled, and another year’s 
reading commenced. We firmly believe that in this 
way the library will be founda great auxiliary 
to the school, by creating a new interest in its man- 
agement and its welfare. Should the district con- 
clude to have a little gathering every Saturday 
evening, or some other evening, to exchange 
books, or return and draw again, a lyceum, or as- 
sociation for mutual improvement, would ‘soon 
grow out of it, and still greater benefits be re- 
alized. Kach parent and scholar would feel that 
he had a personal-interest in the library, as well 
as the school; and thousands would spend their 
Jeisure hours in reading, which would otherwise 
be given, almost of’ necessity, to frivolous, if not 
corrupting amusements.” 

Thus far our quotation. But we are not pre- 
pared to go farther with the Jeflersonian—in its 
approbation of the selection of books designated 
and recommended as the basis of common school 
libraries. The Messrs. Harpers, to whom we ac- 
cord great credit for their enterprise and indus- 
try, have printed,.we are told, under the direction 
of the American Society for the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, a series of fifty handsome volumes, 
of uniform size and appearance, to be comprised 
in a neat case, and furnished at twenty dollars. 
These books, of which a list is given in the Jef- 
fersonian, treat mostly of foreigners, foreign lands, 
and of matters foreign to the great pursuits of our 
country. They are the Lives of Bonaparte, Alex- 


ander the great, Peter the en Oliver Cromwell, 


of celebrated travellers and female sovereigns; an- 
cient and modern Europe, the Holy Land, the 
Crusades, Arabia, the Chinese, voyages, travels, 
&c. Wesee but eight volumes that seem from 
their title to relate particularly to our continent, 
and but about the same number that are written by 
Americans. But we do not recognize one, among 
these books—which are designed almost exclusive- 
ly for an agricultural community—we do not re- 
cognise a single volume on agricutural chemistry, 
or on agricultural botany, or on agricultural geolo- 
gy, or on the mechanics of agriculture, the great 
modern lever which simplifies, abridges, and at 
the same time augments the products and pro- 
fits of human labor; we see nothing on the vete- 
rinary art, or the management of cattle—nothing 
upon practical agriculture or horticulture—and 
little, if any thing, upon the moral, relative and 
political duties of life. The studies to which we 
have last alluded, ought to form the foundation, 
the basis, of a rural education; those selected 
might become auxiliary, or supplemental; or, the 
two classes might be blended like brick and mor- 
tar in the walls of a building, to give beauty, as 
well as solidity, to the structure. 

It needs no argument of ours to convince any 
reasonable man, that the proper study of youth, 
is the business which is to employ them in man- 
hood. ‘Thus we give to the law student element- 
ary books in the business which is to constitute 
his living; and to students in divinity and physic, 
the elementary books suited to their several pro- 
fessions; and we require a four years’ study in 
these elementary works, in order that the student 
may fully understand the principles upon which 
he is to preach or practice, before we permit him 





to put on the toga of manhood, and to take rap} 
with his profession. And shall not the student of 
agriculture, whose business embraces a wider 
range of useful science than either of the before 
mentioned classes, be permitted, during his mj- 
nority, to study the elementary principles of his 
profession?—to store his mind with the preeepts 
and practices of eminent men in that profession? 
We say, lay the foundation in usefulness—in that 
knowledge which will tend to make intelligent, 
useful and contented farmers, and good citizens, 
of the boys of ourcommon schools. You may 
then build whatever superstructure you please 
upon this solid foundation, and embellish it to your 
taste. 

But we are reminded, that we are treading on 
hallowed ground; that the society for the promo- 
tion of useful knowledge, with Gov. Marcy as its 
head, have sanctioned the selection that has been 
made, and, as if to silence every doubt, that Gen, 
Dix, superintendent of common schools, has also 
given it his approbation. Without wishing to 
derogate, in the least, from the high character of 
the gentlemen who constitute the society, or to 
depreciate their efforts to do good, we must be 
permitted to doubt their pre-eminent qualifications 
for selecting a suitable library for an agricultural 
community. Most of the gentlemen, we believe, 
belong io the learned professions, or to the mer- 
cantile class; and we are willing to award to them 
a high standing in literature and general science; 
yet few of them, we apprehend, know much of 
the practice or theory of farming, a business 
which stands first on the roll of usefulness, and 
which it is the interest of every class of the com- 
munity to enlighten and improve; and they are 
therefore not exactly best qualified to promote 
this great object of national prosperity, be their 
intentions ever so patriotic. Or at least so we 
are obliged to infer, from the catalogue of books 
which have been published. And as for our 
highly respected secretary of state, he is no doubt 
well qualified to select a Jaw or literary library, or 
to thread the mazes of politics—yet we should not 
venture to trust him, with all his qualifications, to 
select our library, or manage our farm. Wowld 
these gentlemen trust an association of farmers, 
however intelligent, to select their professional li- 
braries? We think not. 

But perhaps we are going too far: something 
on agriculture is promised in the next series, and 
we ardently hope it will be furnished. 

After all, it may be said, and will be said, and 
by thousands of farmers too, that agriculture 
wants no auxiliary aids; that it has done welt 
enough, heretofore, without the aid of books oro! 
science—and that it can continue to do so. How 
would such aremark apply to the other arts of labor! 
Look at the cotton factory for instance—a yard ol 
cotton goods may now be purchased for half the 
price which was paid for barely weaving a yard 
thirty years ago. The manipulations in most 0! 
the other arts have been so abridged by machine- 
ry, and the processes so simplified by science, that 
the fabrics produced by these labors are greally 
lessened in price. In these arts, the improve: 
ments of the age are speedily registered and pro- 
mulgated in books and periodicals. Mechanics 
and manufacturers know how to appreciate this 
sort of book knowledge; and it enables them ‘0 
keep pace with the improvements of the age- 
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Not so our farmers generally. They have: little 
intercourse with each other; they have no access 
to agricultural books, and many are too old or too 
prejudiced to seek for or receive information. The 
consequence is, that we are making slow progress 
in agricultural improvement, while agriculture is 
being made to double, treble and quadruple its 
products upon the old continent. Youthis the 
appointed time, and the only time that can be re- 
lied on, for implanting the knowledge and the 
principles which should guide and govern in the 
business of manhood—and of laying the founda- 
tion for good citizens and intelligent, prosperous 
farmers. 





: From the Maine Farmer. 
TO PREVENT DOGS SUCKING EGGS. 


Itsometimes happens that the sometimes useful, 
and sometimes useless animal called a dog, finds 
out eggs are very good eating, and takes the li- 
berty to “lay his jaws” to every one that he meets 
with—taking, also, like some other servants, with 
not quite so many legs—the meat to himself, and 
leaving the shell to his master. 

A friend of ours once had a “Bose,” which he 
was very found of; and which was in most re- 
spects, a very sedate, worthy sort of a dog, but he 
had the trick of sucking every egg he could find. 

Having heard that a dose or two of' tartar 
emetic would make him sick of that business, 
he accordingly tapped one end of an egg, putin 
alot of the tartar emetic, and laid it down in his 
dogship’s path, who forthwith helped himself’ to 
its contents, without ceremony. He was then kept 
without water, and occasionally, from time to time, 
supplied with a medicated egg, till Bose began 
to find that the very sight of them was a signal 
fora fit of sickness, and wisely resolved to quit 
the business, which resolve he kept, as a good and 
faithful dog should. If you have a “good for nothing 
dog,” and he sucks eggs, shoot him. If you have 
a good dog and he sucks eggs—doctor him. 





MANURING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. MARSH 
GRASS, MARSH MUD, AND LEAF-LITTERED 
COW-PENS. 


Extract from the Address of Joseph E. Jenkins, 
tothe Agricultural Society of St. John’s. 


il animal, vegetable, and many mineral sub- 
stances, may be converted into manure. With 
the two first we are most conversant; the last has 
hot yet sufficiently occupied our attention, with 
perhaps the exception of salt, which, as a com- 
ponent part of the marsh mud, has been long 
and successfully used. Some of our members 

ave, within a year or two, used itin its raw 
state, but the results have not yet been sufficient- 
ly satisfactory, nor the trial sufficiently extended, 
that we should at present dwell upon them. On 
those gentlemen, we may with confidence rely for 
statements at the proper time. ‘The manure must 
commonly in use amongst us, is vegetable, decom- 
posed in our cow-pens, where leaves of trees (prin- 
Cipally of the pine) are dunged upon and tram- 


this section of country, to lay by, or more proper- 

ly speaking, leave off working the growing crop 

at or about the tenth day of the present month, 

(July), after that period, it is considered by some 

of our best planters as rather hazardous to meddle 

with, as any new excitement, by stirring the earth 

around the root of the plant, which would cause 

a new growth, would at the same time cause a 

disastrous falling of the young. fruit or capsules. 

We may consider it, therefore, as a pretty general 

rule. growing out of experience, (that best of 
teachers, ) at this period as most advantageous to 

go to something else, and that something else is 

the collection of manure. We are bountifully 

supplied with all the requisites ; the leaves of the 

pine appear to be prolific for the especial purpose 

of furnishing us with an excellent substance for 

our use. The borders of our rivers, which are 

numerous, i:itersecting our islands in every direc- 

tion, abound ina highly nutritious marsh grass, 

of easy access, of a tender stalk, very convertible 

into muck manure. A few months’ trampling, ei- 

ther in the cow-pen or stable, renders it a mass 

the most powerfully stimulative of any manure 

with which we are conversant, so much so indeed, 

as to have induced the belief, that its exhibition 

upon what is called table lands of a dark loam, 

has a tendency to cause the cotton plant to over- 

grow ; and on lands impregnated with whatever 
substance it is that causes blue, to fall more cer- 

tainly, and to run into vines. In this state, ite 
product is beggarly indeed. I have seen portions 

of cotton fields, whose product was not a solitary 
pod. 

Marsh mud is our next important material. 

This substance is abundant to superfluity, and the 

experience of every planter on this Is and, with 

the exception of one or two, has sustained it as 

highly advantageous and profitable. Its tendency 
is to render loose lands more tenacious—to restore 
the original stamina to worn out or exhausted 
soils, causing thereon the stalks to hold the fruit, 

as in its virgin or original state, but it has been 
doubted whether it has a direct action in producing 
luxuriance of vegetation. This is a matter of lit- 
tle importance, and I shall not stop to consider it. 
There is a remedy, if it isso, which the very nature 
of the location points out emphatically to our 
view—this is simply a combination of the marsh 
grass with it. ‘Io effect this, two years ago I 
commenced the following process—eight fellows 
were furnished with scythes to mow down the 
marsh [grass;] eight more placed in boats and 
flats, to gather up and convey it to a place of de- 
posit at the margin of the river. They thus con- 
veyed each day sixteen cords, or a cord a piece 
for each hand employed. Day by day we did 
this, from Monday morning to Friday night, de- 
positing along the margin of the river, within the 
reach of the high tide, consecutively, each day’s 
cutting. On Saturday, at low water, all hands 
upon the plantation, both these and others, let 
their employment be what it may, were called, 
and with hand-barrows, covered the whole surface 
of the marsh with mud, from one to one and a-half 
foot thick. ‘The weight of the mud compressed, 
and held firmly in its position, the marsh under it 
—the tide at high water passed through the com- 
pressed marsh, hastening wonderfully the process 
of decomposition, and at the time when it was 





pled by the cattle. It is the common usage of 


taken up in the spring to be conveyed upon the 
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land, it had (that is the marsh) a black look, as if 
ready to be resolved into its original elements. 
The hoes with which it was cut away, passed 
through it with peculiar ease and facility, as much 
so almost, as if it had been all mud. This process 
of making manure, recommends itself on several 
grounds—first, its entire and perfect mingling, and 
thereby meliorating the condition of each of two 
substances, the one thought dangerous from the 
excess of strength; the other held useless by 
some for the want of it. Secondly, the saving of 
extra carting to the cow-pen, to be trampled-as in 
the usual way—and thirdly, the great facility with 
which they are brought to the place of deposit. 
I have seen the negroes, when cutting on the side 
of the river where the heap was to be made, leav- 
ing the boats, collect into great masses the cut 
marsh, and getting behind them, push up an im- 
mense quantity to the shore with the greatest 
ease. With the mixture thus collected last sum- 
mer, | manured this spring fifty-nine acres, at the 
rate of forty loads to the acre, which I hold to be 
as profitable an investment of the work of sixteen 
hands for two months, as well can be made, being 
at the rate of three acres and three quarters to the 
hand. 

The making of cow-pen compost, with pine 
trash and other leaves, was effected by the wo- 
men. The light trash was raked up and placed 
at the edge of the woods, whence the trash carts 
conveyed it to the pen. Here I would remark 
upon the advantages which result from the proper 
structure of the trash carts. An entire body of 
light stuff, in open lattices, should be so fixed up 
at the sides and back, as that a two ox wagon 
should hold a cord of pressed leaves ; two oxen in 
proper keep, will, with apparent ease, draw this 
much. ‘These useful animals, patient and sturdy, 
require in the summer much care and attention— 
an inhuman driver, inattentive to their wants, will 
soon destroy them. ‘They cannot work long with- 
out water ; they require immeasurably more than 
either the mule or the horse to sustain them—but 
with this requisite properly attended to, they can 
perform from their superior strength, although slow 
of gait, almost as much work as either. The 
primest fellows, therefore, and most industrious, 
should be detailed for this service, otherwise time 
will be idled away in the morning, which to re- 
gain, the animals will be overworked in the afier- 
noon, and thus suffer much maltreatment and 
abuse. Drivers of oxen should never be indulged 
in carrying large sticks in their hands; a small 
switch, or a thong of leather fastened to a handle, 
is quite sufficient, for these docile and tractable 
animals easily learn the word, and are as well so 
directed, indeed better, than by the most severe 
blows that can possibly be inflicted. Their yokes 
should be light, with the haimes or bows fitting 
tight around the neck ; by allowing them to be too 
loose, they play upon the working of the shoulder 
blade, and inflict dreadful wounds, lacerating the 
skin in a shocking manner, and incapacitating the 
animals for the performance of one half their la- 
bor. With regard to the application of manures, 
that must mainly depend upon the previous state 
of the lands on which they are to be used. ‘The 
usual quantity allowed to the cotton crops, is from 
twenty to thirty loads of compost to the acre, 
and from forty to eighty of marsh mud, but it is 
seldom that these extremes are reached, more 








commonly the lesser than the greater. The ap. 
prehension which, when we first commenced nja- 
nuring, | heard expressed by some, that manur. 
ing would in the long run prove more injurious than 
beneficial, has I think entirely subsided. I pre- 
sume there is not within the sound of my voice, 
[ may say indeed within the bounds of this parish, 
a planter who would now be willing to subscribe 
to such an opinion. Like other schemes of im- 
provement, it at first had its opponents, but like 
all useful innovations, it.has outlived to detraction, 
Could I learn the name of the first man in this 
parish who made a compost pen, and had I it with- 
in my power, his fame should be spread abroad, 
and his name be immortalized ; for he has render. 
ed to us an inestimable blessing, and far be it from 
any one to withhold his meed of' praise. 


From the Farmers?’ Cabinet, 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST QUANTITY OF MA- 
NURE TO BE OBTAINED FROM GIVEN MEANS, 


Mr. Editor—There are in agriculture, as per- 
haps in every science, some leading propositions, 
calculated in a particular manner to arrest atten- 
tion by their prominent importance. Such [hold 
that of a “Subscriber” in your May number— 
© What will an acre of land produce?” and also 
the question which heads this article. 

Were it possible at once to afford a complete 
and palpable solution to these two propositions, 
what mind can calculate the vast increase of trea- 
sures that would instantly become accessible to 
humanity? As then, we cannot inquire too strict- 
ly, or know too much regarding them, I propose, 
afier recapitulating a few of the principal state- 
ments of a ‘ Subscriber” concerning the latler 
question, to furnish my own experiments upon 
the former. 

He informs us that a single acre of his land, 

with abundant manuring and superior cultivation, 
was made to produce the sum of $348 40 cents 
per annum, for five successive years, besides the 
vegetables used in a small family. He further 
states in substance, as his present convictions that 
the quantity of soil cultivated has nothing to do 
with the secret of gathering money out of it; that 
‘this altogether depends on a judicious selection 
of soil, on the facility of obtaining manure; and 
on the proper application of it as food for plants,” 
&c.; that he found, by actual experiment, made 
upon a large scale, “that the profit of capital 
laid out in land produced an interest of only fire 
per cent. per annum, the capital laid out in ma- 
nure upon the same land produced twenty pet 
cent. 
_ Now, my own experience, as I shall presently 
show, abundantly confirms the probable accuracy 
of all these statements. Let us distinctly under- 
stand, then, that it is not the great quantity ol 
land, but the abundance of manure upon a little, 
that is alone required to give wealth and inde- 
pendence; that the man who owns five or six 
acres may, (according to the above data,) with 
the aid of manure and good management, draw 
from $1,800 to $2,000 from them each yen 
while he of a hundred acres may scarcely obtain 
half of it upon the common plan. ' 

But where is the requisite manure to be obtain- 
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ed that shall so suddenly and surely enrich the 
farmer? In reply to this, I willsimply give my 
own experience, and by it endeavor to convince 
the reflecting farmer what amount can, and in 
fact has been made from means incomparably 
more limited than is generally imagined possible. 

Previous to 1829 I had followed in Philadelphia 
a sedentary occupation, which, by excessive ap- 
plication in it, had so enfeebled my constitution, 
that I was obliged to seek in the country for that 
measure of health which I might no longer hope 
for in thecity. Sol bought, with my scanty sav- 
ings, a small place of ten and a half acres, and 
moved upon it the same fall, of 1829. 

Not being acquainted with farming, I hired a 
man to plough two and a half acres, and sow it 
inrye. ‘Ihe cost of seed and labor, in putting in, 
gathering, and thrashing the said crop, was $8 56 
cents. ‘The crop yielded five anda half bushels 
of very poor black rye, fit only for hay feed—say 
at forty cents per bushel, (as good rye was then 
selling at fifiy-six cents per bushel,) was worth 
$2 02 cents, and the net loss sustained upon 
farming the ground was 86 36 cents. ‘The sea- 
son was moderately good for grain, and the two 
and a half acres rather a favorable specimen of 
the rest of my land! I planted a potato patch 
the following spring (1830,) of about one-fourth 
of an acre, which I manured in the hills with one 
load of marl only, and the crop yielded but three 
and a half bushels ! 

Being a total stranger to the nature and charac- 
ter of soils, but having previously, from some 
cause, entertained the notion that land in general 
produced about twenty-five bushels of wheat, or 
forty bushels of corn, or four or five loads of hay 
to the acre, the conviction I had now received of 
the absolute worthlessness of my land fell upon 
me like the shock of a thunder-clap. Discouraged 
by the greatness of my disappointment, but not 
quite confounded, I determined that manure, in 
future, should be every thing to me, and stand in 
the stead of both land and crop. Being greatly 
improved in health, by the change of situation and 
exercise, I plied my avocation with increased dili- 
gence for the maintenance of my family, and made 
it the amusement of my leisure hours and leisure 
moments to collect from every corner, and pannel 
of fence, every thing that I imagined could fur- 
nish a vegetable nutriment, and placed it in my 
cow-yard, so combined with the litter as to absorb 
and retain every thing of a putrescent character 
that might be deposited there. By such means I 
have gone on, every year increasing the quantity 
of manure, to an extent that I believe has asto- 
nished most of our neighbors. The following is 
a sketch of the means I possessed, and the me- 
thods I took to obtain manure for the present year. 

I commenced last summer by collecting into the 
outer part of my hog-pen every thing of the weed 
kind I could find about the place, till f had a layer 
about twelve inches deep, which I covered with a 
layer of earth about five inches thick, continuing 
the process till the pen was filled to about two and 
a-half feet deep. In the fall I littered my loose 
corn-cobs and the principal part of the buckwheat 
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tall and winter, (for I had no cattle in them except 
in bad storms, ) the soap-suds and such putrescent 
fluids that might be obtained, keeping the corners, 
and outsides, and under the mangers, carefully sa- 
turated. 

As soon as my corn was gathered in the fall, I 
cut the stubs close to the ground, and wheeled 
them immediately, while yet heavy, into the barn- 
yard, where I packed them in every part of it, and 
also under the shed, being an area of ground about 
forty feet by twenty, and in a few days covered 
them also with a layer of earth, from a fence-row 
close by, to the depth of about eight or ten inches. 
Upon this earth I foddered my cattle during the 
winter, occasionally depositing more earth upon 
the litter as it collected there. 

Your readers will readily judge, that the object 
of all this preparation was not so much for the 
sake of saving the materials collected there as to 
obtain a menstruum, or rather sponge, if I may so 
call it, calculated to absorb and retain all the urine 
deposited in the yard during the winter. The 
compost masses, however, or layers, thus collected 
together, are not to be considered as manure pre- 
pared for the soil, but only as materials that require 
to be thoroughly mized, inorder to reduce them 
to a state fitted for arapid and complete incorpo- 
ration with the soil. Accordingly, with this view, 
I commenced late in April the operation of turn- 
ing it, which, from its having become closely pack- 
ed to the depth of twenty inches, with the stalks 


a grubbing hoe, turning it in strips about a foot 
wide, reaching across the yard, and throwing the 
loosened manure back a sufficient space to allow 
a trench between, wide enough to work in. After 
removing the whole cover from the stalks along a 
strip, as before mentioned, they were easily grub- 
bed up, first cutting them through all along the 
solid edge of the strip with the hoe, it being made 
pretty sharp for the purpose. _ In addition to this 
pile of yard manure, I have also emptied the con- 
tents of my hog-pen and stables, extending the 
pile several feet, and lying upon the ground, when 
first loosened, more than two and a half feet deep. 
Of this manure I have used sixteen loads this 
spring, for truck and garden, and, judging from 
the size of the pile yet remaining, there cannot be 
less than sixty loads, which, being turned once 
more, | intend to use for wheat next fall. 

In this manner, from only three head of cattle, 
and the fattening of four hogs, | have made from 
seventy to eighty-two horse loads of manure, the 
highly fertilizing properties of which are abun- 
dantly attested by my own former experience. [ 
will not say that it is stronger than the best barn- 
yard manure, but from its closer affinity to the na- 
ture of the soil, and greater facility for being ra- 
pidly combined and incorporated, without loss by 
evaporation, I have no doubt it will be frequently 
found, upon trial, more effective and more durable. 

In the process of turning manure, thus prepar- 
ed, I hold it of the highest importance to mix well 
the earthy and vegetable parts together. Few 
persons are perhaps aware how rapidly the earth 
facilitates vegetable decomposition, and to what a 


straw into the pen, interspersed with layers of | surprising degree it absorbs the excess of fertiliz- 


earth in the same manner. The two stalls of my 
stables I served also the same, taking care to save 
therein all the chaff and refuse straw after thrash- 


ing effluvia, which must otherwise be evaporated 
during the process of decomposition. ‘This cireum- 
stance, I believe, taken in connexion with the 





ing. In these stalls J d klv. tl aie 
Vor. VI.—46 poured weekly, through the 


careful economizing of all animal excretions, con- 


at the bottom, could only be done with the aid of 
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‘titutes chiefly the great secret (I might, perhaps, 
add alleged necromancy,) that has added already 

so much verdure to my previously exhausted soil, 
and been so profitable to me, and so surprising to 
my neighbors. 

No farmer can imagine, that has not tried the 
experiment, what a prodigious quantity of rich, 
vegetable, and fibrous earth may be collected from 
corners and by-places, which lie out of the way 
of cultivation, and which, from their retired posi- 
tion, have, perhaps, never so much as attracted 
his notice. All such refuse trash, and fibrous 
earths and weeds, by being conveyed to his barn- 
yard, at intervals, during the fall and winter, and 
judiciously eombined with its contents, will be 
converted into a rich, fertilizing, and durable ma- 
nure, merely by absorbing und retaining that ex- 
cess of putrescent fluids and effluvia, which is 
otherwise lost by filtration and evaporation ; that 
is, by soaking away and drying up. Ww. 


Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J.; May 20th, 1838,— 


From the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 


The poor sandy heaths, which have been con- 
verted into productive farms, evince the indefati- 
gable industry and perseverance of the Flemings. 
They seem to want nothing but a space to work 
upon ; whatever be the quality or texture of the 
soil, in time they will make it produce something. 
The sand in the Campine can be compared to no- 
thing but the sands on the sea-shore, which they 
probably were originally. It is highly interesting 
to follow, step by step, the progress of improve- 
ment, Here you see a cottage and rude cow- 
shed erected on a spot of the most unpromising 
aspect. The loose white sand blown into irregu- 
lar mounds is only kept together by the roots of 
the heath: a small spot only is levelled and sur- 
rounded by a ditch ; part of this is covered with 
young broom, part is planted with potatoes, and 
perhaps a small patch of diminutive clover may 
show itself: but there is a heap of dung and com- 
post forming. ‘The urine of the cow 1s collected 
in a small tank, or perhaps in a cask sunk in the 
earth ; and this is the nucleus from which, in a 
few years, a little farm will spread around. 

In another spot more extensive improvements 
are going on; a wealthy proprietor or lessee is 
trenching and levelling the surface, sowing broom- 
seed, aml planting young fir-trees, which are to 
be cut down in a few years. In another, the pro- 
cess has gone on further, the firs or the broom are 
aiready cut down: a vein of loam has been found, 
and is dug out to be spread over the sandy sur- 
face : the cart with liquid manure is preparing the 
surface for the reception of seed, or the same, di- 
luted with water, is poured over the young blade 
just appearing above ground. The soil is created, 
and, if the cost and labor were reckoned, is paid 
for at a dear rate: but perseverance insures suc- 
cess, and there are few instances of improvements 
being abandoned, afier they are fairly begun, un- 
jess they were undertaken on too large a scale ; 
but then the land is soon divided into smaller por- 
tions, and improvements go on from different cen- 
tres, and with more certainty. 


We are here describing the labor of bringing a 
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soil absolutely barren into a state of cultivation ; 
but in most of the districts which have been orj- 
ginally waste and covered with heath, and which 
are now fertilized, a less ungrateful soil was found. 
Deep trenching and levelling at once presented a 
surface which required only to be manured to pro- 
duce rye, flax, and potatoes. This is what we 
should call a moderately good sand, in which a 
small portion of clay and oxide of iron produces a 
certain degree of compactness, so as at least to 're- 
tain moisture: under this kind of sand a stratum 
of loam is usually found at the depth of two or 
three feet, and, almost invariably between the 
sand and the loam, an indurated crust of earth ce- 
mented by carbonate of’ iron, which is well known 
to all improvers of poor sands by the name of the 
iron pan: this pan must be broken up and the 
loam under it mixed with the sandy surface, be- 
fore any cultivation can succeed ; and in this ope- 
ration the Flemings are very dexterous. ‘The in- 
strument they use is a light wooden trenching 
spade, the end of the blade only being shod with 
iron: the handle of this spade is about two feet 
long, the blade from twelve to fifteen inches. A 
light pick-axe is used to break the pan where it 
appears. A ditch is dug with the trenching 
spade, two or three feet wide, and as deep as the 
trenching is intended, generally two feet, or at 
least twenty inches; this ditch is filled with the 
earth which is taken in long thin slices from the 
edge of the solid side of the ditch. Every slice 
is distributed carefully, so as to mix the whole, 
and keep the best soil at top, and likewise to fill 
up hollows and level eminences. If there is more 
than can conveniently be spread level, little heaps 
are made of the superfluous earth, which are al- 
terwards carried, in an ingenious manner, to fill 
up more distant hollows, by means of horses and 
an instrument which is called a mollebart. Wher- 
ever there is a pan, it is carefully broken, and the 
loam, which is always found under it, is mixed 
with the sand dug out. Draining is seldom re- 
quired here, except that which is effected by mak- 
ing deep ditches to carry off the superfluous rain- 
water, which, in a country almost as level as a 
lake, is no great difficulty. A canal near at hand 
is, however, an essential condition of extensive 
improvement, to bring manure, and carry off the 
produce of the land, as well as to be an outlet for 
the water in the ditches. When Count Chaptal 
traversed a barren part of Flanders, accompany- 
ing the Emperor Napoleon, the latter expressed 
his surprise, at a meeting of the Council of the 
Department, that so great a tract of Jand remain- 
ed uncultivated in so industrious a nation, The 
answer was, “If your majesty will order a canal to 
be made through this district, we pledge ourselves 
that in five years it will be all converted into fer- 
tile fields.” “The canal was ordered to be made 
without delay, and in less time than they promised 
not an unproductive spot remained. (See Chap- 
tal, “Chimie appliquée a |’ Agriculture,” vol. i. P- 
347.) One great cause of the agricultural pros- 
perity of Flanders is the ready transportation © 
manure and produce by canals. But to return (0 
the newly trenched land. If there is no manure 
at hand, the only thing that can be sown on poor 
sand, at first, is broom: this grows in the most 
barren soils ; in three years it is fit to cut, and pro- 
duces some return in fagots for the bakers an 

brickmakers. The leaves which have fallen have 
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somewhat enriched the soil, and the fibres of the 
roots have given a certain degree of compactness. 
It may now be ploughed and sown with buck- 
wheat, or even with rye without manure. By 
the time this is reaped some manure may have 
been collected, and a regular course of cropping 
may begin. As soon as clover and potatoes ena- 
ble the farmer to keep cows and make manure, 
the improvement goes on rapidly ; in a few years 
the soil undergoes a complete change: it becomes 
mellow and retentive of moisture, and enriched by 
the vegetable matter afforded by the decomposi- 
tion of the roots of clover and other plants. It is 
surprising that so few sheep should be kept on 
these new farms. Sheep folded would do good 
by their tread, as well as their manure, but the 
management and feeding of sheep is a part of 
husbandry in which the Flemings, with very few 
exceptions, are decidedly as much behind our 
light land farmers, as they are before us in the 
feeding of their cows, and preparation and econo- 
my of manure. 

If about twenty small cart-loads of dung can be 
brought on each acre of the newly trenched 
ground, the progress is much more rapid. Pota- 
toes are then the first crop, and generally give a 
good return. The same quantity of dung is re- 
quired for the next crop, which is rye, in which 
clover is sown in the succeeding spring; and a 
small portion is sown with carrots, of which they 
have a white sort, which is very productive and 
large in good ground, and which, even in this poor 
soil, gives a tolerable supply of food to the cows in 
winter. Should the clover fail, which sometimes 
happens, the ground is ploughed in spring and 
sown with oats and clover again. But if the clo- 
ver comes up well amongst the rye stubble, it is 
cut twice, after having been dressed with Dutch 
ashes early in spring. It is mostly consumed in 
the green state. The clover-ley is manured with 
ten cart-loads of dung to the acre, and rye sown 
again, butynot clover. After the rye comes buck- 
wheat, without any manure ; then potatoes again, 
manured as at first, and the same rotation of crops 
follows. It is found that the poor land gradually 
improves at each rotation from the quantity of 
dung used: and, as this is essential, it will be 
easily seen that without water-carriage the im- 
provement could not go on: for the necessary 
quantity of.dung could never be brought to the 
ground by land. carriage through the deep sandy 
roads, which are mere tracks. 

For want of sufficient manure, broom-seed is 
sometimes sown with the rye after the clover. 
The rye is heaped and the broom continues in the 
ground two years longer. It is then cut for fuel. 
Che green tops are sometimes used for litter for 
the cows, and thus converted into manure. [t is 
also occasionally ploughed in, when young aud 
green, to enrich the land. Oats, clover, and 
broom are occasionally sown together. The oats 


are reaped the first year; the clover and young. 


broom-tops the next, and the broom cut in the 
third. This is a curious practice, and its advan- 
tage appears rather problematical. All these va- 
rious methods of bringing poor sands into cultiva- 
tion show that no device is omitted, which inge- 
huity can suggest, to supply the want of manure. 

After the land has been gradually brought into 
@ good state, and is cultivated in a regular map- 
her, there appears much less diflerence between 
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the soils which have been originally good, and 
those which have been made so, by labor and in- 
dustry. At least the crops in both appear more 
nearly alike at harvest, than is the case in soils of 
different qualities in other countries. ‘This is a 
great proof of the excellency of the Flemish sys- 
tem ; for it shows that the land is in a constant 
state of improvement, and that the deficiency of 
the soil is compensated by greater attention to til- 
lage and manuring; especially the latter. The 
maxim of the Flemish farmer is, that “ without 
manure there is no corn—without cattle there is 
no manure—and without green crops and roots 
cattle cannot be kept.”” Every farmer calculates 
how much manure he requires for his land every 
year. If itcan be bought at a reasonable rate, 
he never grudges the outlay. If it cannot be pur- 
chased, it must be made on the farm. A portion 
of land must be devoted to feed stock, which will 
make sufficient manure for the remainder: for he 
thinks it better to keep half the farm only in pro- 
ductive crops well manured, than double the 
amount of acres sown on badly prepared Jand. 
Hence also he does not reckon what the value 
would be of the food given tv the cattle, if sold in 
the market, but how much Jaodor it costs him to 
raise it, and what will be the increase of his crops 
from the manure collected. ‘The land is never al- 
lowed to be idle, so long as the season will permit 
any thing to grow. If it is not stirred by the 
plough and harrows to clear it of weeds, some 
useful crop or other is growing in it., Hence the 
practice of sowing diflerent seeds amongst grow- 
ing crops, such as clover and carrots amongst 
corn or flax; and those which grow rapidly be- 


tween the reaping of one crop and the sowing of 


another, such as spurrey or turnips, immediately 
alter the rye is cut, to be taken off before wheat 
sowing. ‘These crops seem sometimes scarcely 
worth the labor of ploughing and sowing ; but the 
ploughing is useful to the next crop, so that the 
seed and sowing are the only éxpense ; and while 
a useful crop is growing, weeds are kept down. 
These are the general principles of Flemish hus 
bandry. 
* * * ” * 7 od 

The collection and application of manure is the 
great secret of Flemish husbandry. Upon their 
poor light soils nothing could be raised without an 
abundance of manure. It is, consequently, an 
object of minute attention to the Flemish farmer 
to collect as much as possible, and to apply it in 
the most advantageous manner. For this purpose 
the dung of the different domestic animals is ge- 
nerally kept separate, especially that of cows, 
from that of horses; the former being thought bet- 
ter for dry sandy soils, the latter for colder loams 
and clays. ‘They look upon pigs’ dung as being 
cold and inferior, adopting in this respect the opi- 
nions of the ancients. We think differently; but 
this may be easily accounted for. The Flemish 
store pigs are fed in the most miserable manner, 
and are merely kept alive on weeds taken from 
the fields, or by very scanty grazing in rough pas- 
tures. Weneed not be surprised, therefore, that 
their dung is poor. ‘The cows are better fed, and 
their dung is consequently richer. Cow dung is 
thought to last longer in the soil, and its effects on 


the second crop are more conspicuous than that of 


horse dung, which stimulates more and is sooner 
effete. Sheep, which are so important to the light- 
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land farmer in England and Scotland, for their 
manure, are not kept in sufficient quantities in 
Flanders, nor well enough fed to do much good to 
the land. They are commonly housed every 
night, and driven about in the day to gain a scan- 
ty subsistence along the roads and sides of the 
elds. The manure collected in the sheep-fold is 
carried out on the land, and its effects are duly ap- 
preciated. A flock is occasionally folded on a clo- 
ver-ley before it is ploughed up, but never on the 
turnips, which are always given to the cows. This 
is owing to the small extent of the farms, which 
do not allow of a considerable flock of sheep 
being kept by any one farmer; but a flock is made 
up of different lots of sheep belonging to several 
proprietors, and put under the care of a common 
shepherd, or it is sometimes the property of the 
shepherd, who occupies no land, but lets out the 
sheep to fold, or sells the manure. 

But the great auxiliary of the Flemish farmer 
is the URINE TANK, wherein are collected not 
only the urine of cows and horses, but also the 
drainings of the dunghills. The urine tanks are 
generally sunk below the level of the ground, and 
have the sides built of brick, and the bottom 
paved: they are of various dimensions, according to 
the numbers of cows and horses on the farm. At- 
tached to the distilleries, where many beasts are 
mes kept to consume the refuse wash, there 
are very large urine tanks of an oblong shape, di- 
vided by partitions into different chambers, so 
that the liquor may be of proper age when it is 
used, which some farmers think ought to be six 
months. Each chamber is about eight feet square 
and six or eight feet deep; these are sometimes 
vaulted over, but frequently only covered with 
loose boards. As urine and the emptying of pri- 
vies are sold wholesale and retail, there are many 
large tanks near the rivers and canals, where the 
dealers have sometimes great quantities in store. 
Some of these consist of many square pits like 
tan-pits, bricked round, and the inside covered 
with a cement, which prevents loss by filtra- 
tion. ‘There is generally in a corner of each pit a 
graduated scale, by which the number of barrels, 
or tons of liquid in the tank may be ascertained 
by observing the height of the surface. These 
tanks are gradually filled by boat-loads brought 
from the large towns; and when the season ar- 
rives for sowing, inspring and autumn, the farmers 
come with their carts and tubs, and purchase as 
much as they may want. The price varies from 
three to five francs (two shillings sixpence to four 
shillings) per hogshead, according to the quality. 
In a small farm of thirty to forty acres the tank is 
generally about twenty feet long, twelve wide, and 
six deep, with a partition in the middle, and 
arched over, leaving an opening for the pump, 
and another sufficient to allow a man to go in to 
empty out the earthy deposit which falls to the 
bottom. <A trap-door shuts over this aperture to 
prevent accidents. Sometimes the tank is round, 
like a well, with a domed top, and so deep in the 
ground, that it has a foot or two of earth over it. 
The situation of the tank is either in the farm- 
yard near the entrance of the cow-house, or im- 
mediately behind it; sometimes it is like a cellar 
under the building; but this is apt to cause a disa- 
greeable smell in the cow-house. We here de- 
scribe those which we consider the most conve- 
nient: the form and capacity of the tanks vary 
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greatly according to the means and notions of the 
proprietors of the farms: but a tank of some king 
or other is considered as indispensable an appen- 
dage to a farm asa barn or cow-house. The 
farmer would as soon think of dispensing with his 
plough as with his tank; and no expense or trou- 
ble is spared to keep this well suppled. The nu- 
merous towns and villages in Flanders afford 
great help in the way of manure. The thrift 

housewife and her active substitute the maid, 
know the value of what in our households jg 
thrown away or wasted and lost. A small tank, 

or a tub sunk in the ground in some corner con. 

tains all the liquid which can in any way be use- 

ful; soap-suds, washings of dishes, &c., are care. 

fully kept in this reservoir, until, once a week, the 

farmer or contractor calls with his tub on a cart; 

and this, mixed with the contents of privies, 

which are frequently emptied, he keeps in large 
cisterns for use or sale. 

But this supply is not always adequate to the 
wants of the farmer, and then he has recourse to 
rape cakes dissolved in water, or in the tank, 
which is expensive, and can only be profitable 
where flax bears a good price, this being the crop 
for which rape cakes are chiefly used as manure. 
Every means, therefore, of augmenting the sup- 
ply of urine is had recourse to, and the most effi- 
cacious is the establishment of distilleries. These 
answer the double purpose of consuming produce 
and increasing manure by the number of beasts 
which are fattened on the refuse wash. It is cal- 
culated that every beast produces at the rate of ten 
or twelve tons of dung and twenty-six hogsheads of 
urine in the year. A moderate distillery has fifiy 
or sixty head of cattle constantly stalled. Here 
then is a supply of manure for several hundred 
acres of land every year. Formerly there werea 
great many distilleries in KJanders, but the doty 
on spirits and the interference of the government 
has much reduced their number; so that the farm- 
ers complain of the loss of this manure, and the 
consequent deficiency of theircrops. = 

The dung of pigeons and domestic fowls, 
where it can be collected in any quantity, is highly 
valued. The mode of using it is either in a dry 
and powdered state, to which it is reduced by 
thrashing with a flail, when it is sown with the 
seeds of leguminous plants, or else dissolved in 
the urine tank, and thus spread over the land. 
This manure is chiefly reserved for kitchen gar- 
dens; it promotes the growth of vegetables and 
produces no weeds. 

The solid dung, from which the liquid has been 
allowed to run off into the tank, must be careful- 
ly attended to, that it may not be too dry and be- 
come fot as it is called, or burn. It is therefore 
mixed up with earth and any useless vegetable 
matter which can be collected into a heap or com- 
post; and when it appears tov dry some of the li- 
quid from the tank is poured over it, to excite fer- 
mentation and accelerate decomposition, or It 15 
merely watered, when there is sufficient strength 
in it to produce heat. ; 

In order to increase as much as possible the 
quantity of solid manure, there is in most farms @ 
place for the general reception of every kind ol 
vegetable matter which can be collected: this 1s 4 
shallow excavation, of a square or oblong form, 
of which the bottom has a gentle slope towards 
one end. It is generally lined on three sides with @ 
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wall of brick to keep the earth from falling in, and 
this wall sometimes rises a foot or more above the 
level of the ground. In this pit are collected par- 
ings of grass sods from the sides of roads and 
ditches, weeds taken out; of the fields or canals, 
and every kind of refuse from the gardens: all this 
is occasionally moistened with the washings of 
the stables, or any other rich liquid; a small por- 
tion of dung and urine are added, if necessary, 
and when it has been accumulating for some time, 
itis taken out, a,portion of lime is added, and 
the whole is well mixed together; thus it forms 
the beginning of a heap, which rises gradually, 
and in due time gives a very good supply of rich 
vegetable mould, or compost well adapted to every 
purpose to which manure is applied. The place 
where this accumulation is made is called in 
French a croupissoir, and in Flemish or Dutch 
smoor hoop, which may be translated smothering 


Besides the manure which is collected on the 
farm, the widanges, or emptyings of privies ob- 
tained from the towns, and the sweepings of 
streets, a large quantity of peat ashes imported 
from Holland are used, principally as a dressing 
forclover. ‘These are the ashes of the common 
fuel in use in Holland, and are sold in Flanders 
by the bushel, as the Newbury ashes are in Berk- 
shire. 

Wood ashes, after the greater part of the alkali 
has been extracted for bleaching, are still consi- 
dered as of great use to the land. Soapers’ ashes 
are in great request for cold heavy soils; and su- 
gar scum from the refiners, if it could be procured 
in sufficient quantity, would be an excellent ma- 
nure for every kind of soil. Where it can be ob- 
tained, they usually throw it into the urine tank; 
and the mixture is then considered as almost equal 
to the vidanges, which are looked upon as the ne 
plus ultra of manures. Soot is used as a top- 
dressing for wheat, or clover in spring, as it is 
with us. It is thought to destroy insects and has- 
ten vegetation. 

The weeds, which grow abundantly in all 
ponds, canals, and ditches in this level country, 
where the current is never rapid, are mown in 
spring, and used in the green state as manure for 
potatoes. ‘They are laid in the furrows, and the 
sets placed over them; the furrow is then filled up 
by the plough, and the weeds decomposing very 
rapidly, greatly assist the growth of the potato 
plants: so rapidly do these weeds ferment, that 
much of their value is dissipated, if they are left 
only forty-eight hours in heaps before they are put 
into the earth. 

The manner in which manure is applied to the 
land for different crops will be explained as these 
are separately treated of: but the general princi- 
ple which pervades the whole system of manur- 
ing, is worthy of attention. Two great objects 
are always kept in view. The first is to obtain 
the most abundant crop of whatever is sown: the 
hext is to impregnate the soil with an increasing 
power of production, if possible, or at least to 
maintain that which has been obtained. In con- 
Sequence of this, almost every crop has a certain 
portion of manure applied to it, which varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the crop to be raised, and 
that which has preceded: experience having 


taught that some crops exhaust the soils more 
an others. 
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But it is not the mere surface that they desire 
to manure. They well know that the deeper the 
soil is fertilized, the greater will be the profit and 
the less the labor. ‘They are not satisfied with 
enriching the land to receive the seed, they furnish 
food for the growing plant in different stages of its 
growth, if they think it necessary. There is in 
consequence no fluctuation in the growth, no 
check at a time when the plants require support. 
The seed is made to vegetate rapidly by being in 
contact with the rich juices of the manure; and 
hence a much smaller proportion of seed is re- 
quired. The young blade is invigorated by a ju- 
dicious watering, and is sooner out of danger of 
the attacks of insects. 

Liquid manure is carried to the fields in com- 
mon water-carts, which consist of two wheels 
and shafis, carrying a cask containing {rom sixty 
to one hundred and twenty gallons of liquid. The 
cask has in the under part a hole, two or three 
inches in diameter, secured inside by a valve: un- 
der this is a board a little slanting, to spread the 
liquid as it flows out of the cask. A man usually 
rides on the horse which draws the cart,and holds 
in his hand a string, which passes through a hole 
in the cask, and opens the valve when required. 
There is an advantage in riding on the horse, as 
it does not add to the weight of the load on the 
wheels, which in light soils would be apt to sink 
deep. In a momentary exertion it assists the 
horse by the weight on his back; and the heavy 
Flanders horses are well able to carry a man and 
draw a light load at the same time. When the 
cask is empty he trots home for another load, and 
no time is lost. It is astonishing what advantage 
there is in accustoming horses to trot when they 
have no load; it actually fatigues them less than 
the continued sleepy walk. Who would suppose 
that the Flemish and Dutch farmers surpassed us 
in activity ? but whoever has been in the Nether- 
lands in hay-time or harvest must acknowledge it. 

The dung which is carried in a solid state, is 
generally used at a time when it is in a state of 
active fermentation, as it is then supposed to have 
the best effect. To ensure this in some districts, 
as the Waes country, where the minutest atten- 
tion is paid to every circumstance which can in- 
crease fertility, the dung is laid on the field in mo- 
derate heaps, and on each heap a certain quanti- 
ty of urine is poured to excite and renew the fer- 
mentation: when it becomes sensibly heated, the 
dung is spread out and immediately ploughed in. 
After ploughing in the manure, the land is left for 
some time, and then a second deep ploughing is 
given to incorporate the decomposed dung with 
the soil, but so as not to bring any to the surface. 
A short time before sowing, the liquid manure is 
poured over; and this enriches the surface to 
make the seed germinate sooner. 

Lime is not much used in the light soils, but 
commonly in the cold and stiff. As it is general- 
ly brought from a distance, it is dear; and this 
prevents any extensive application of it. Marl is 
found in a few spots, and serves to improve the 
poorer lands within reach of it. 





BONE MANURE. 


In consequence of the extensive introduction of 
this new species of manure into our highly im- 
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proved system of agriculture, thousands of acres 
that would have been doomed to nearly total bar- 
renness have been brought under the most promis- 
ing cultivation. As yet, the supply has not kept 
pace with the demand. It will somewhat surprise 
our readers, that, in the county of Forfar alone, 
153,000 bushels of bones were used last year—a 
quantity which, at three shillings per bushel, 
would cost, as nearly as may be £23,000! This 
great supply came from Russia. But, for reasons 
not precisely known, the Russian government 
have issued an ukasé, whereby bones to be ex- 
ported must, after the Ist of January next, pay a 
duty so high, that it is almost certain the supply 
from that country will be wholly cut off-—£din- 
burgh Observer. 


From the Penny Magazine. 
PIGEON-ROOSTS. 


There is an extensive district of country stretch- 
ing eastward from the head waters of the Ohio, 
through the northern parts of the states of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, which, from the major 
part of the forest trees being “beech, is known by 
the general appellation of the “ Beechwoods.” 
When there is a favorabie season for the beech- 
tree bearing nuts, which is not always the case, 
the whole surface of the ground is strewn with 
them by the gales, about the period when the ear- 
ly snows begin to fall. The beech-nuts remain 
beneath the snow unmolested during the whole 
winter; about the time when the influence of the 
spring causes them to vegetate, myriads of pigeons 
are attracted to that part of the country, where 
they continue to sojourn, while this, their favorite 
food is in tolerable abundance. In case the temp- 
tation is exceedingly strong, the old birds will 
sometimes nest and breed again ; the place they 
select being generally along some ridge or emi- 
nence, where the branches of every tree become 
literally loaded with their rudely-constructed nests. 
When the time of incubation is over, the neigh- 
boring settlers resort to the breeding-ground ; and 
as powder and shot are expensive articles in the 
Backwoods, the woodsman’s favorite weapon— 
the axe—is called into operation ; such trees as are 
of a moderate thickness are hewn down, and hun- 
dreds of young and simple pigeons, some in the 
nests and others perched upon the branches, are 
brought to the ground. Bags and sacks are then 
put in requisition, and such as are of approved 
size are huddled by scores into those unsportsman- 
like receptacles; whilst numbers of the rejected 
are left to perish by hunger, if they have unfortu- 
nately survived the concussion caused by the fall- 
ing of the tree. When the parties get tired of 
‘cutting down and picking up,” and have got 
themselves and their horses (for many bring 
horses to those “ pigeon frolics”) pretty well load- 
ed, they set out on an expedition of “ pigeon ped- 
dling” among such as have either no time or taste 
to engage in this rude and barbarous recreation. 

The breeding-ground is altogether distinct from 
the pigeon-roost ; while the old ones are hatching 
their second broods, the young wanderers from the 
south are left to take care of themselves. Through- 
out the whole of the beechwoods there are low 
and swampy pieces of ground designated “ Beaver 





Meadows.” ‘Those swamps, for the most part 
are overgrown with tal! coarse grass; and around 
many of their margins grows a profusion of alder 
bushes, seldom attaining more than filteen or 
twenty feet. Why or wherefore the pigeons ge. 
lect those bushes for their roosting-places night 
be somewhat difficult to conceive, since the forest. 
trees in the immediate vicinity would afford them 
much greater security; but such is the case at 
present, and such it is known to have been. 
Although the nests and their inhabitants are 
exceedingly numerous in the forests where they 
breed, yet the number of pigeons that roost in one 
of those “ alder-swamps”’ upon which they chance 
to fix as a rendezvous, surpasses all belief. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands, and in some 
cases hundreds of thousands ! and they are there- 
fore so closely stowed together that they support 
and rest upon each other. The assailants, instead 
of going armed with guns, or even with ax 
carry a pretty long pole or club, and a few dry 
pine-knots, to light up when they get to the roost. 
ing-place, not forgetting sacks wherein to deposit 
their victims. Having reached the pigeon-roost 
towards midnight, a light is struck, and the blaze 
of one or two of the pine-knots astonishes and 
confounds the unsuspecting occupants of the 
branches over-head. They move to and fro, they 
flutter, but do not attempt to quit the bushes, 
seemingly determined to retain possession of 
their roosting-place regardless of consequences, 
While one person holds the torch the other is bu- 
sily engaged in dealing destruction; when in that 
particular place the ranks of the poor innocents 
seem somewhat thinned, the killed and wounded 
are placed promiscuously in the sacks, and in some 
other part of the roost the former scene is reacted. 
Those torch-light excursions yield more than 
abundance to the adventurers; yet it generally 
happens that they resort by daylight to the scene 
of their nocturnal deeds, where they seldom fail to 
meet with scores of the dead and wounded birds 
they had overlooked in the hurry and darkness ol 
the preceding night. It is exceedingly strange, 
that among the thousands of pigeons taken in the 
manner here described, there never happens, by 
any chance, to be any old birds! As soon as the 
second broods are capable of accompanying their 
parents in their onward journey to the far regions 
of the north and west, they all as with one accord, 
leave this section of country ; for by this time their 
favorite food—the beech-nuts—is quite exhausted. 


From the Southern Review. 


ON MANURE. 


Extract from an article on the * Principles of 
Agriculture,” by Professor Thomas Cooper. 


By a manure, in popular language, is meant any 
animal or vegetable substance added to the soil, 
which will undergo, or which has previously un- 
dergone decomposition by putrefying. 

More accurately, manures comprehend any ad- 
dition to a soil, by which it is rendered more ¢a 
pable of promoting the growth of vegetables plant- 
ed in it. 

Hence, a manure may act by altering the me~ 
chanical texture of a soil, in relation to the rools 
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of plants planted in it; so as to enable them to 
take firm hold of the soil. for support, or to pene- 
trate more easily into the soil, in every direction 
that the roots may require. As when clay is add- 
ed to sand, or sand to clay, to make it more or 
less adhesive. 
A manure may also alter the texture of a soil, 
in relation to its capacity for imbibing or retain- 
ing moisture. ‘The hot climate and long-conti- 
nued droughts of the Carolinas and Georgia, re- 
quire a different texture in this respect, from the 
moist and misty climates of Ireland, or the high- 
lands of Scotland. 
A portion of clay consisting of one hundred 
parts by weight, being wetted until no more wa- 
ter would drop from it, was found to have imbibed 
and retained two times anda half its weight of 
water: the same weight of chalk (carbonate of 
jime,) retained one half its weight; and the same 
weight of silicious sand, one quarter of its weight. 
These experiments made by Bergman, are cited 
by Mr. Kirwan, in his treatise “On Manures,” 
(p. 45.) The experiments of Fabroni are to the 
same purpose. Hence, whether the first men- 
tioned, or the last mentioned intention be required 
to be fulfilled, clay or marl is a proper manure for 
sand, and sand for clay, and calcareous earth for 
both. But the constituent portions of the vari- 
ous earths in a soil, fertile as to its capacity for re- 
taining moisture, cannot be ascertained until very 
many facts and experiments have been observed 
and detailed, beyond what we know at present: 
and in relation also, not merely to the quantity of 
rain that falls in an average of years ona given 
place, but tothe relative proportion of dry and 
wet weather on the average of a series of years. 
Thus, at Stockport and Manchester, in England, 
the yearly fall of rain will be about 36 inches, ac- 
cording to Dr. Percival, and the number of rainy 
days may amount to 234 in a year, asa friend of 
ours has counted. As many cubic inches of rain 
may fall in Charleston in a dozen days, as in the 
234 days of rain in the neighborhood of Man- 
chester; so that the expression of a moist and 
rainy climate, relates not so much to the quantity 
of rain that falls, as to the number of davs and 
hours the rain occupies in falling. Fifty inches of 
rain per annum, with three months of drought, 
will not constitute a rainy climate. 
Probably, five parts of silicious sand, three parts 
of calcareous earth, or carbonate of lime, and two 
parts of pure argillaceous earth, would be a mix- 
ture that might deserve to be regarded as fertile, 
as to the view now under consideration. The 
proposss of General Beatson to manure with clay 
baked in an oven, or half burnt, so as to be per- 
ectly friable and pulverizable without losing its 
capacity for imbibing and retaining moisture, 
seems to us an improvement of no slight impor- 
tance. Trusting to his description and calcula- 
lions, we regard the expense as very moderate. 
So treated, the clay can be ground into a coarse 
powder, ‘and intimately mixed with the soil which 
itis meant to improve. 
resides the ways and manners above mention- 
i » Manures may be applied also to stimulate the 
ede fibres of the plant; and they may be ap- 
ith as a pabulum or food, to nourish the plant. 

itherto, in all the British publications on ma- 
hures, they are considered either as acting me- 


affording the substances which are taken up as 
nutriment. Kirwan, indeed, “ On Manures,” (p. 


48) seems to think that saline substances may 


act as condiments to plants; and enable them to 


take up more food. His excepting gypsum, arose 


from his considering this substance as a septic, a 
promoter of putrefaction in vegetables; and, there- 
fore, as having no other action than what it ex- 


erted on the dead matter employed as a manure. 


Sir H. Davy, in his fifth Lecture, seems to think 
it necessary to combat the notion that vegetables 
are possessed of life in the same sense as animals; 
whose life he seems to consider as emanatin 

from a superior immaterial principle. We shall 
cite the passage in a note,* and only observe upon 





* Elements of Agriculiural Chemistry, (p. 170.)— 
“It is impossible to peruse any connleodlll part of 

the vegetable statics of Hales, without receiving a 

deep impression of the dependence of the motion of 

the sap upon common physical agencies. In the same 

tree, this sagacious person observed, that in a cold 

cloudy morning, when no sap ascended, a sudden 

change was produced by a gleam of sunshine of half 

an hour, anda vigorous motion of the fluid. The al- 

teration of the wind from the south to the north, im- 

mediately checked the effect. Onthe coming on of a 

cold afternoon after a hot day, the sap that had been 

rising began io fall. A warm shower and a sleet 

storm produced opposite effects.” [Well: is there 

an physiologist who denies the effect of heat and 

cold, upon physiological aetion? Are not the manifes- 

tations of life in the winter-torpidity of cold-blooded 

animals dependent on these changes?] 

‘Many of his observations likewise show, that the 

different powers which act on the adult tree, produce 

different effects at different seasons. Thus in the ear- 

ly spring, before the buds expand, the variations of 
temperature, and changes of the state of the atmo- 

sphere, with regard to moisture and dryness, exert 
their great effects upon the expansion and contraction 

of the vessels; and then the tree is in what the garden- 

ers call, its bleeding season.” [And is not the physi- 

ological effect of atmospheric dryness and moisture 

equally apparent in the human frame; in phtisis, in 
asthma, in rheumatism, in gout?] ‘ When the leaves 
are fully expanded: the great determination of the sap 
is to these new organs. Hence,a tree which emits 
sap ya, from a wound, while the buds are open- 
ing, will no longer emit it in summer when leaves are 
perfect; but in the variable weather towards the end of 
autumn, when the leaves are falling, it will again pos- 
sess the power of bleeding in a very slight degree in 
the warmest days, but at noother time.” [Who ever 
doubted that heat and cold acted respectively as a sti- 
mulus and a sedative on the animal fibre?} 

‘‘In all these circumstances, there is nothing analo- 
cous to the irritable action of animal systems. In ani- 
mal systems, the heart and arteries are in constant 

ulsation. Their functions are unceasingly performed 
in all climates and in all seasons; in winter as well as 
in spring, on the arctic snows and under the tropi- 
cal suns. They neither cease in the periodical returns 
of their nocturnal sleep, common to most animals, nor 
in the long sleep of winter peculiar to a few species. 
The power is connected with animation, is limited to 
beings possessing the means of voluntary locomotion; 
it co-exists with the first appearance of vitality, it dis- 
appears only with the last spark of life.” (Can Sir 
H. Davy tell us how the partial suspension of vitality 
during winter in vegetables, differs from the same phe- 
nomenon in cold-blooded animals? Have not both the 
one and the other a vital power of resisting to a great de- 

ree, the effects of cold, and of preserving the vegeta- 
yle and animal temperature unaffected by the atmo- 





chanically, or by their chemical decomposition as 


spheric change? Can Sir H. Davy make the alligator 
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it here, that a man may be an excellent chemist, 
and a miserable physiologist; and that his notion 
of the life of animals being a sub-agent of some 
governing superior principle, will carry him just 
as far beyond the bounds of common sense, as of 
orthodoxy. This is reviving the Archeus of Van 
Helmont, and the Anima of Stahl. That the su- 
perior immaterial principle which is usually as- 
cribed to man, as a characteristic of his species, is 
common to the whole tribe of animals from the 
human being to the musquito, the oyster or the 
earth-worm, is an opinion not warranted by known 
facts or sound philosophy. 

The best account we can give of a vegetable 
and animal, is nearly that of Mr. Keith, in his 
System of Physiological Botany, (Vol. II, p. 471. 
‘London, 1816.) 

A vegetable is an organized and living sub- 
stance, springing from a seed or a germ which it 
reproduces: effecting the development of its parts 
by the introsusception and assimilation of wnor- 
ganized matter, derived from the soil by means 
of the roots, or from the atmosphere by the ac- 
tion of the leaves; and possessing fibres irritable 
and contractile on the application of stimulus; but 
possessing no nervous apparatus, serving as the 
organ of feeling or of voluntary locomotion. 

An animal is an organized and living substance, 
springing from an egg, or embryo, which it again 
produces; effecting the development of its parts by 
means of the introsusception of organized sub- 
stances or their products: possessing fibres irrita- 
ble and contractile on the application of stimulus; 
and a nervous apparatus, the organ of perception 
or feeling, of intellect, of moral qualities, and of 
voluntary motion. 

Animal matter can generally be distinguished 
from vegetable matter, by the strong phosphoric 
odor which the former does, and the latter does 
not exhale while burning. 





and the sea-horse, or the white bear, companions of 
the same climate.] 

** Vegetables may be truly said to be living systems 
in this sense, that they possess the means of convert- 
ing the elements of common matter into organized 
structures, both by assimilation and reproduction.” 
{In the name of common sense what are these but the 
peculiar and characteristic powers of life? Of life, 
acting independently in these respects of any law of 
mechanical or chemical philosophy? Is the production 
of progeny one of the common physical agencies?} 
‘* But we must not suffer ourselves to be deluded by the 
very extensive application of the word life, to conceive 
in the life of plants, any power similar to that producing 
the life of animals. In calling forth the vegetable func- 
tions, physical agents alone seem to operate; but in 
the animal system, these agents are made subservient 
to a superior principle. To give the argument in 
plainer language, there are few philosophers who 
would incline to assert the existence of any thing im- 
material in the;vegetable economy’’—[no more than in 
the animal economy of a elephant, or a sponge.] 
‘Such a doctrine is worthy only of a poetic form. 
The imagination may easily give dryads to our trees, 
and sylphs to our flowers, but neither dryads nor 
sylphs can be admitted in vegetable physiology ; and 
for reasons nearly as strong, trritability and animation 
ought to be excluded.”” (Upon this strange assertion, 
it will not be unfair to observe, that Sir H. Davy ought 
to have furnished more unexceptionable reasons, in 
support of an opinion, contradicted by every known 
botanist and physiologist, during a century past, and 
universally rejected in the present day.) 





It is probable that the decompositions and com- 
binations which take place during digestion, assi- 
milation and secretion, both in animals and vege- 
tables, are results of galvanic action, put in force 
by the principle of life; but no other power or prin- 
ciple than thatof life, can account for reproduction, 
as the result of the stimulus given to the ovum, 
the seed or the germ, by the male of every gpe- 
cies, both in vegetables and animals. No che- 
mistry of the laboratory, no “physical agency” 
can explain this. eS | 

The introsusception, digestion, assimilation and 
secretion of food, both in animals and in vegeta- 
bles, are processes carried on in direct defiance of 
all mechanical and chemical laws of action, (Sir 
H. Davy’s Physical Agencies,) chemical action 
takes piace and prevails in dead only, not in liv- 
ing matter. Theliving powers of vegetables and 
animals counteract and control chemical action. 

That irritability, contractility, and increased ac- 
tion, can be produced in the vegetable as well as 
the animal fibre, by the application of any stimu- 
lating substance, is well known to botanists; par- 
ticularly in the more manifest instances of the ni- 
mosa, the dioncea muscipula, the drosera, the cac- 
tus tuna, the berberis, the stylidium glandulosum, 
&c. So, the action of light upon the motion of a 
plant; the action of heat on the development and 
maturation of leaves, flowers and fruits; the at- 
traction of distant nutriment and moisture on roots, 
and above all, the phenomena of impregnation 
and assimilation, seem to have no more to do with 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s Physical Agencies than 
they have with the phenomena of a game ol 
chess, or the music of a ball-room. Can any 
‘physical agency” account for the apparent vo- 
luntarity that so frequently takes place in the im- 
pregnation of the water-lily? Or for the sleep of 
nlants, or the incessant motion of the leaves of 
hedysarum gyrans? Respect for the well-earned 
reputation of Sir H. Davy, as a chemist second to 
no other, has induced us to dwell upon this refuta- 
tion, perhaps needlessly. We shall, therefore, 
proceed, and in the course of our reasoning, con- 
sider.a plant as other botanists and physiologists 
consider it, a living being. 

Manures then may act by stimulating the fibres 
of a plant to stronger action. By inducing them to 
eat and drink more, and digest and assimilate more 
perfectly: as when we take pepper and mustard, 
and salt and wine in reasonable quantity, or qui 
nine, when vital action is languid. Also, by ex- 
citing the healthy living fibre to throw off a dis- 
eased or dead fibre; as we apply stimulant appli- 
cations to ill-conditioned sores to excite the healthy 
parts to slough off the diseased parts. __ 

The substances used that produce this effect, 
are generally lime, gypsum, salt and soap-boilers 
ashes. Hitherto, they have been employed em- 
pirically; the point of view in which they are now 
considered, was hinted at by Kirwan, in a solita- 
ry sentence already quoted, and stated at length in 
Cooper’s edition of the Domestic Encyclopedia; 
but no where else that we recollect. ; 

If these substances do not act as forming at 
of the pabulum or food of the plant; if they “ 
not act by altering the mechanical texture 0! Ge 
soil, there is no other mode of accounting ! 
their action than that now suggested ; unless, In 
deed, we recur to Kirwan’s theory of their seplic 
power, which is by no means established by &% 
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perience in practice, or by sufficient experiments 


instituted for the purpose. Nor if it were, will it 
account for the effects produced. We are not pre- 
pared or disposed to eny, that these substances, 
employed in useful proportions, may act as septics 
upon undecomposed manure in the ground; but 
nothing certain of this nature is yet known on 
sufficient authority. 

They do not constitute the food of plants. No- 
thing can enter into the composition of a plant, 
unless accidentally, that is not an essentially com- 
ponent part of a vegetable. We find silicious, 
aluminous, calcareous earths in plants; we find 
common salt, gypsum, soda, potash, phosphate of 
lime and other substances in plants, when these 
substances are found in the soil wherein the plants 
grow. But the same plants can and do grow to 
perfection without them. When these substances 
are dissolved in minute quantities in the juices 
which the plants by their roots drink up from the 
soil, they will of course enter into the sap; and if 
the vital power of the secretory vessels be not 
strong enough to excrete them, they will be depo- 
sited in the vessels and joints of the plants. As 
the silicious tabasheer in the joints of the bam- 
boo; as the silicious earth in the straw of the ce- 
realia, and the scowring flag. So, the charcoal of 
an old tree will very often strike fire with steel; 
not so the charcoal of a young tree. So, gypsum 
has been found in rhubarb, and calcareous earth 
in potatoes manured with lime. So, the salsola 
sode will yield soda near the seaside, and potash, 
when planted for some time inland. All these 
instances are manifestly cases of accidental pro- 
duct and the substances enumerated are by no 
means essential parts of the plants wherein they 
happen to be found. 

yoirte therefore, that they cannot be con- 
sidered as pabula. Moreover, the increase in 
weight of vegetable food from these manures 
cannot be accounted for from the weight of the 
manure put on. Thus we were present at the 
laying out of a clover-field, of which one half was 
sown with clover without manure of any kind, 
and the other half was sown with ground gypsum 
alter the clover had just appeared above ground, 
in the proportion of not quite two bushels, but 
more than a bushel and a half to the acre. The 
clover hay from the unmanured part, was a ton 
and a half -per acre; and double that quantity 
ftom the portion of the field manured with gypsum. 


Now, the quantity of gypsum employed, even if}, 


every particle of it had been taken up and con- 
verted into food, could not have added more than 
lls own weight, or about 120 Ibs.; but its effect 
was, to produce an increase of a ton and a half. 
So, when lime is strewed on the soil, it remains 
there; it isnot eaten and digested by the plant. 
Both lime and gypsum also, are manures for more 
than one or two years. Hence, the increase of 
vegetation cannot be accounted for from their me- 
chanical action, or from any chemical action, or 
from their forming any part of the food of plants. 

Sto chemical action, it is none; for gypsum is 
hot decomposable in the common atmospheric 
temperature; and the lime in a week becomes 
carbonated by attracting carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. 

As to common salt, we know too little, experi- 
mentally, about it. Mr. Legrand ( Young’s An- 


nals of Agriculture, Vol. V. p. 149) found that 
Vou. Vi—47 ee 





so far as sixteen bushels per acre, it was a useful 
manure; from thence to forty bushels, it gradually 
destroyed vegetation. Mr. Parke, the chemist, 
published a letter on the advantages of using salt 
as a manure, which Judge Peters procured to be 
republished in Philadelphia, but we know no re- 
sult of experience on this subject. 

Soap-boiler’s ashes are a common manure in 
England; they consist of Glauber’s salt, common 
salt, sulphuret of soda, and various impurities, 
whose action can only be explained on the sug- 
gestions we have just made. 

Sea-sand, the mud of salt marshes, and other 
substances of a saline nature, must be referred 
to the same explanation. They are all stimuli— 
they irritate the fibres of the roots—they excite 
stronger action. The perspiration from the leaves 
in a clover-field manured with gypsum, is obvi- 
ously increased, as well as the general vigor and 
growth of the plant. 

Manures may act by furnishing nutriment to 
the plant: as a pabulum or food, convertible into 
the substance of the plant itself. Nothing can be 
an essential part of a plant that does not, when 
decomposed, furnish the substance of which a 
plant consists. Of what substances does a plant 
consist? ‘lake a piece of oak-wood, fresh from 
the tree; weigh it; cut it into small pieces; put it 
into a glass retort; lute on a glass receiver; and to 
this, lute on also a bent glass-tube to go under the 
shelf of a pneumatic trough, and convey into in- 
verted receivers the gases that would otherwise 
escape; apply fire gradually; distil and receive all 
the products. First, an aqueous and acid vapor 
will come over, which may be condensed in the 
receiver. This is accompanied with an empy- 
reumatic oil, and is, in fact, the pyroligneous acid 
procured by the gunpowder-makers, when they 
distil wood to make their charcoal. ‘Then come 
over gases, viz.: carbonic acid gas, carburetted 
hydrogen, carbonic oxide and hydrogen. In the 
the retort, when more products come over, you 
get charcoal, the same bulk as the wood, and 
about one-fourth or one-fifth part in weight.* 
Burn the charcoal, and about one part in 250, 
by weight, in an old tree, will be ashes; the rest 
will burn away in the open air, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas. Of these ashes, part are carbo- 
nate of potash, and the rest, earths of the same 
nature with the soil in which the tree grew, 
The carbonate of potash in the ashes of oak- 
wood, amounts to about four pounds in a bushel, 
or 1-15 part. In hickory they amount to six 
pounds in a bushel of’ ashes. 

The essential oil of the pyroligneous acid, is 
convertible by means of a red heat in an iron re- 
tort, into carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen; 
that is, into carbon and hydrogen. 

The acid liquor, which is vinegar, is formed out 
of oxygen, carbon and hydrogen. 

The water is oxygen and hydrogen. 

The gases that come over, are chiefly carbon 
and hydrogen; in the carbonic oxide, a small 
quantity of oxygen. 

The earths are not essential to the plant, either 
in kind or quantity; and the alkali is about #4. of 











* By the experiments of Mr. Mushet, of the Clyde 
iron works, 100 parts by weight of oak-wood, furnish 
76,895 of gas, water and acid; 22,682 of charcoal; 
and 0,432 of ashes, of which last, we know about 
1-15th is carbonate of potash. 
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35th, and of this nearly one-half is carbonic acid, 
which is oxygen and carbon. 

Hence, a p!ant may be considered as composed 
of carbon and hydrogen, with oxygen in a far less 
proportion than either. 

Suppose we take pine-wood instead of oak: the 
only difference will be, that from the resin of the 
pine we shall obtain more carburetted hydrogen 
by means of a red heat, but the elements of the 
plant will be the same ; and so will it be whate- 
ver plant we take for the experiment. In this ana- 
lysis nothing is lost. The whole plant, decom- 
posed into its elements, is there. Hence, if a 
plant contain nothing asa uniform and constant 
part of it, but carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and 
about +;5,th part of potash, nothing can afford 
nourishment to a plant; but what is decomposa- 
ble into carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, either 
epontaneously when exposed to the atmosphere, 
or by the action of the vegetable organs of the 
plant itself: 

it is true, in some plants already mentioned, 
and which contain gluten and albumen, nitrogen 
becomes a constituent part; this can be furnished 
either by the atmosphere, or by animal manure. 

We make use of chemical reasoning and che- 
mical terms, and we call in the aid of physiology, 
because we are not addressing ourselves to the 
servant who ploughs the ground, but to his mas- 
ter. It is in vain to suppose that the theory of 
husbandry can be understood by a man who is 
not well acquainted with the elements of chemistry 
and physiology. This last most useful branch of 
knowledge, is strangely neglected in our colleges 
and universities; although it lays at the root of 
all physics, of all metaphysics, and of every dis- 
quisition relating to the nature of animals and ve- 
getables. ‘The wagon loads of words without 
meaning, that an accurate knowledge of the ele- 
ments of physiology would enable us to dispense 
with, is truly astonishing. But, @ nos moutons. 

Under what forms, when applied, are carbon, 
— and oxygen taken into a plant as nutri- 
ment 


W hat parts of the plant does nature employ for 
the purpose ? 

Hazenfratz and Kirwan were both persuaded 
that carbon was the chief pabulum of plants. It 
is true, that we procure from 20 to 25 per cent. of 
charcoal, and that the carbon in the condensed li- 
quor, and in the gases obtained, is considerable: 
but, we should probably mistake, in ascribing 
more than one-half of the weight of a plant to 
carbon; the hydrogen and the water (hydrogen 
ee will, probably, make up the ane 
half. 

Carbon alone, whether applied in the shape of 
charcoal, coal, or soot, is utterly indecomposable. 
Sir H. Davy says he dissolved a small part of 
charcoal in water in a tube hermetically sealed: 
ut the only experiment really worth noticing, is 
one by Arthur Young, who dissolved charcoal by 
boiling it in a solution of carbonate of potash; in 
which form, it was a most powerful manure. I 
know of no way in which it can become part of 
the tood of plants, but when taken up by the roots 
in ite nascent state of extrication, by decomposi- 
tion of the substances, fluids, or gases containing 
it, or by the decomposition of atmospherical car- 
bonic acid by the leaves; which, indeed, is the 
great source of its supply. 











Hydrogen is found in connexion with water, 
and almost every other decomposable substance 
acting asa manure, whether producing fluids or 
gases, | 

Nor is there any difficulty in accounting for oxy- 
gen contained in plants, so abundant on every 
side are the sources of it. 

But let us examine the most usual manures of 
nutriment. 

Stable-yard manure.—As this has been a vege. 
table before, there can be no difficulty in conceiv. 
ing that it may become a vegetable again. It 
has either fermented into the soluble butyraceous 
mass of the old farm-yard management, or it 
is employed fresh, and permitted to undergo a 
gradual decomposition in the soil. In the first 
method, it acts sooner, and in the same quan- 
lity more efficaciously: but this management of a 
dung-heap, occasions a loss of at least one-half 
of the nutritious matter, dissipated in the various 
gases that are extricated, or permitted to run away 
by the rains falling on the dung-heap. Every 
such heap of dung should have a covering over 
it, to preserve it {from excessive heat and from 
moisture. 

The great advantage of a long previous fer- 
mentation of the dung, especially when mixed 
with fresh lime, is to kill the seeds of weeds, 
which the mere digestive powers of horses and 
cattle are unable to effect. In every other re- 
spect, the most advantageous and economical use 
of dung, is to plough it under ground in its fresh 
and recent state. 

Night-soil :—Bevond all doubt the most pow- 
erful and efficacious of all manures. It would be 
no exaggeration to say, that if the economy used 
by the Chinese, or even by the French and other 
inhabitants of the continent of Europe, were 
used in America, at least ten millions worth of 
produce might be added to the crops of this coun- 
try. In France, the fosses d’disance inodores, and 
the dried night-soil sold asa poudrette for ma- 
nure, are in common use. This substance should 
be mixed with at least an equal quantity of slack- 
ed lime, which takes away all odor, and then, with 
three or four times its quantity of common earth, 
and made into a compost. 

Mud from ponds—the cleanings of ditches, §¢.; 
Require to be previously fermented to kill the 
seeds of weeds. 

The sweepings of streets are liable to the same 
remark. 

Ground bones.—These contain phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, and from one-third to one- 
halfof animal gelly fat, and albumen. In Paris, 
bones are employed in the manufacture of portable 
soup. The bones are boiled in water to get at the 
fat and mucilage; and they are digested in diluted 
muriatic acid for about ten or twelve days; then 
washed in cold water to separate the solution of 
lime and phosphate of lime; the transparent gelatine 
remains in shape of the bone. It is dissolved in 
boiling water; it is flavored to the palate of the 
cook who manufactures it; concentrated into port- 
able soup, and so soid. 

When young, we attended a veterinary school 
in London, and a repository of dead horses, at 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. Let us give the history 
of apeAD HORSE. The owner sends him (0 
the currier, to whom he is worth about half a gul- 
nea. The currier eends him to the repository, 
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where he is skinned, and dissected before the pu- 
pils who attend, and who pay from a guinea to 
two guineas a year forthe privilege. The currier 
takes the skin. The flesh is cut off, boiled, and 
sold to the retailers of cats’ meat and dogs’ meat, 
who sell it about the streets of London at three 
half-pence per pound. The bones being broken 
and boiled, the fat, when cold, is taken off and 
sold to the makers of cart-grease for carriages. 
The bones are then ground by means of a steam- 
engine, and sold in powder to the farmers, to be 
used (like soot) as a top dressing for wheat: both 
these manures containing volatile alkali when de- 
composed, and supplying nitrogen. The bones 
contain, after being boiled, full one-third of their 
weight of animal gelatine, which, undergoing pu- 
trefaction and gradual decomposition, becomes a 
valuable manure. All the bones from the plains 
of Waterloo, were actually collected and exported 


TT 


become stimulated; they contract on the drop of 
fluid, and by a contraction @ tergo, propel it up- 
wards, where another part of the containing tube 
being stimulated in like manner, contracts in like 
manner, and the drop is thus propelled to the very 
top of its course, in consequence of the irritability 
of the living fibres of the containing vessels.* In 
its course, it undergoes the processes necessary to 
form it into the nutriment, and assimilate it to the 
substance of the plant. This is done by means 
of the peculiar organization of each plant, acting 
as the nature of the plant requires. 

Were we to propose a theory, it should be, that 
the organization of vegetables and animals, in- 
cludes and arranges a series of galvanic batteries; 
by means whereof, decompositions and recompo- 
sitions are effected in organized bodies, which the 
chemistry of the laboratory cannot explain. We 
strongly suspect, that when two dissimilar bodies 


to England, principally to Hull. ‘The price of} come in contact, electrical effects, chemical effects, 


ground bones at that port, about three years ago, 
was 2s. 104d. sterling per bushel. 

The ies at Waterloo, were first searched 
over for money, watches, trinkets and clothes. 
Then came the purveyors of human hair, for the 
supply of the makers of false hair, wigs, curls 
and frizettes; then came another class, who ex- 
tracted from the dead bodies, all the sound teeth, 
for the supply of the dentists; then, when the 
flesh had putrefied, the collectors of bones search- 
ed the field for their harvest. 

Frequently, the ground bones, instead of being 
bought by the farmers for manure, are sold to the 
manufacturers of’ volatile alkali and sal ammoniac, 
for distillation; sometimes, for the hafis of knives 
and forks, and the common imitations of’ ivory. 

Woollen rags, refuse parings of skins, and 
other animal matters, having previously been ve- 
getables, are well adapted, by gradual decompo- 
sition, to be converted into vegetables again. 

Spring crops of tares, vetches, buckwheat, or 
any other vegetable sown early, and ploughed in, 
just as they begin to flower, constitute a very ju- 
dicious mode of supplying manure to the earth, 
when no other is to be procured. It may be asked, 
if you plough into the ground the crop which the 

round has already nourished, what do you gain? 

lhe reply is, you gain the whole of the nutriment 
that the crop has acquired from the air, and from 
the decomposition of water: an amount of nutri 


and caloric, more or less, are always produced: 
whenever two dissimilar bodies, with an interven- 
ing conducting fluid, capable of acting upon one 
of them, come together, galvanic effects are pro- 
duced. And these arrangements are certainly 
found in every living vegetable and animal, But 
the view we can as yet take, is not clear: we see 
as yet through a glass darkly; and, to use the 
language of the poet, “the present affords but a 
glimpse through the gloom.” However, discove- 
ries are in progress, and in this, as in every other 
respect, we may cheeringly say of the march of 
mind, Ca Ira. 

During the decompositions of the sap, the ob- 
servations of Gay-Lussac and Thenard, which 
we see nothing to conirovert, will apply. When- 
ever hydrogen and oxygen unite in a vegetable, 
so that the oxygen is to the hydrogen in a greater 
proportion than is found in water, the result is an 
acid. Whenever they unite in the same propor- 
tions that form water, the produce is saccharine, 
or mucilaginous, or fecula, or woody fibre. When- 
ever they unite so that the oxygen isin a less 
proportion than in water, we have resins, oils, 
gum-resins, caoutchouc, &c. In these cases, car- 
bon forms the third ingredient. 

In pine and fir trees, there seems no doubt but 
water itself is decomposed, and oxygen is given 
out, during the formation of’ pitch, turpentine, &c. 
Is the common prejudice, so prevalent in South 


ment, probably, equal to one-fourth, at least, of | Carolina, in favor of a summer’s residence in the 


what the plant can furnish by gradual decompo- 
sition. ‘This brings us to the question, what 
parts of the plant does nature set to work to ob- 
tain nutriment and supply the growth ? 
Kirst—The roots. There is no evidence what- 
ever, that the roots of a plant can take in any so- 
lid matter, or any gaseous matter, unless previous- 
ly dissolved in water. The sap of every tree and 
were whether ascending or descending, is a fluid; 
olding in solution more or less of the substances 
destined to become parts of the plant itself. How 
does this fluid ascend by means of the roots? As- 
suredly not by capillary attraction, which would 
stop at an inch or two; nor by any of Sir H. Da- 
vy's “physical agencies,” which are utterly worth- 


pine-woods, confirmed by this explanation? It 
seems so to us. 


So much for the function of the roots. But the 





* We are aware of the theory of Monsieur Dutro- 
| chet in his late book, ‘*L’ Agent immediate du mouve- 
ment vital dévoilé dans sa nature, et daus sa mode d’ac- 
tion, chez les végétaux et chez les animaur.”’—8vo. Pa- 
| ris; 1826. M. Dutrochet is of opinion that the lym- 
phatic tubes through which the sap ascends, are in- 
contractile; but for no valid reason in support of this 
doubt that we can discover. If the vegetable fibre be 
possessed of vegetable life, itmust be contractile; this 
being the characteristic property of living fibre. Nor 
can his obscure explanation by endosmose and exos- 
mose be satisfactorily admitted, without admitting the 


ile f the cellsand 3 in- 
less to account for the phenomenon. Our mode er rere nr et membranes in 


of explaining it, is as follows: a drop of fluid, 
containing nutriment, comes in contact with a 


troduced in his explanation, nor does the application 
of galvanism in the experiment of M. Porret, or in 


root fibre in search of nutriment. The mouth of| the living fibre—especially as those experiments did 





the fibre, that is, the internal sides of’ the tube, | not succeed with inorganic substances. 








that of M. Dutrochet, negative the contractility of 
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leaves also play their part in the business of nu- 
triment. ‘I'he experiments of Priestley, Ingen- 
houz, Sennebier, and Woodhouse of Philadel- 
phia, have established the fact, beyond all doubt, 
that the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, is de- 
composed by the leaves of a plant, when the 
leaves are stimulated into action by the light of 
the sun. This, we suspect, is one of the great 
sources of the supply of carbon; and of course, a 
crop ploughed in, adds to the soil as so much gain, 
ali that the leaves have acquired from the atmos- 
phere. But this addition of carbon, induces also 
from the roots, a greater supply of hydrogen and 
of oxygen; which would not have been needed, 
had not this additional carbon been procured by 
the industry of the leaves. The theory of ma- 
nure, therefore, by means of crops ploughed in, 
while in early flower, is supported by all the con- 
siderations above suggested. 


From the Rev. O. Dewey’s ** Old and New World.” 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ECONOMY. 


I observed that a considerable number of pas- 
sengers (on board a steamboat) carried a comfort- 
able pic-nic box or basket with them, and spread 
their own table. With some, doubtless, this pro- 
vision proceeded from a fastidious taste that feared 
some poisonous dirt would be found in the com- 
mon fare of a steamboat. But with many, I pre- 
sume, it arose from a habit which presents a 
marked difference between the people of Kng'and 
and of America—I mean the habit of economy. 
In America we are ashamed of economy. It is 
this feeling which would forbid among us such a 
practice as that referred to, and not only this, but 
a great many more and better practices. In Eng- 
land economy stands out prominently ; it presides 
over the arrangements of a family ; it is openly 
professed, and fears no reproach. A man is not 
ashamed to say of a certain indulgence, that he 
cannot afford it. A gentleman says to you, “I 
drive a pony-chaise this year; I have put down 
my horse and gig, because I cannot pay the tax.” 
A man whose income and expenses and style of 
living far exceed almost any thing to be found 
amongst us, still says of something quite beyond 
him, which his wealthier neighbor does, “ We 
are not rich enough for that.” One of the most 
distinguished men in Europe said to me, when 
speaking of wines at his table, “The wine | 
should prefer is claret, but | cannot atford it; and 
so I drink my own gooseberry.” I have heard 
that many families carry the principle so far, that 
they determine exactly how many dinners they 
can give in a year, and to how many guests; nay 
more, and how many dishes they can put upon 
the table when they do entertain. 

This frankness on the subject of economy is 
amongst us a thing almost unheard of. Not that 
we are more wealthy, but, as I conceive, less 
wise. The competition of domestic life among 
us is too keen to admit of any such confessions of 
internal weakness. We practice economy by 
stealth. Nor is that the worst of it; for one con- 
sequence of this habit of feeling is, that we prac- 
tise too little. When a stranger looks upon the 
strife of business in our villages and cities, he ima- 
gines that he sees a very covetous people ; but a 
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nearer observation would show him that much of 
this eager and absorbing, and almost slavish, oe. 
cupation, ‘is necessary to sustain the heavy draing 
of domestic expenditare. It is extravagance a, 
home that chains many a man to the counter anq 
counting-room. And this extravagance is of his 
own choosing ; because he knows no other way of 
distinguishing himself but»by the style of living. 
Would he but conceive that he might better ele. 
vate himself in society by having a well-read |j. 
brary, by improving his ming and conversation, 
by cultivating some graceful but comparatively 
cheap accomplishment, he might live a wiser and 
die a richer man. Who could hesitate to choose 
between such a family, and one whose house was 
filled with gorgeous furniture ; where the wife and 
daughters are dressed in the gayest of the fashion, 
and the husband and father banishes himself the 
live-long day, and half the night, from that plea- 
sant mansion, to toil and drudge in the dusty ware. 
house? He sleeps in a very grand house; he 
lives in a counting-room ! 


From the Penny Magazine. 
WOLF-CATCHING IN NORWAY. 


In Norway, and perhaps in some other north- 
ern countries, the following very simple contr- 
vance is used for the capture of the wolf:—Ina 
circle of about six or eight feet in diameter, stakes 
are driven so close to each other that a wolf can- 
not creep through, and which are high enough to 
prevent his leaping over them. In the midst of 
this circle a single stake is driven, to which a lamb 
or a young kid is bound. Around this circle a se- 
cond is formed, of which the stakes are as close 
and as high as the inner one, and at a distance not 
greater than will permit of a wolf to pass conve- 
niently, but not to allow of his turning round. In 
the outer circle a door is formed, which opens in- 
ward, and rests against the inner circle, but moves 
easily on its hinges, and fastens itself on shutting. 
Through this door the wolves enter, sometimes in 
such a number as to fill the enclosure. The first 
wolf now paces the circle in order to discover 
some opening through which he can get at the 
lamb. When he comes to the back of the door 
which is in his way, he pushes it with his muzzle, 
it closes and fastens, he passes by, and goes the 
round for the second time, without being able e'- 
ther to enter the inner circle, or to retreat from the 
outer. At length he perceives that he is a prison- 
er, and his hideous howling announces to those 
who have constructed the trap that he is taken, 
who immediately come and despatch him. It's 
said that this sort of trap is also used for foxes, ant 
even occasionally for mice. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
MAKING BUTTER. 


In a few remarks on this subject, it is not necés- 
sary for us to tell the dairy-woman that it Is of the 
first importance that her milk-pails, pans, an 
churn, &c., should be kept perfectly clean 7 
sweet, for they are as fully aware as we cal e; 





that unless this first grand essential of dairy mali- 
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agement is strictly attended to, their whole efforts | thoroughly one and a half ounces to every pound 


to produce either good butter or cheese, are in| of butter, and pack it into jars and firkins covered 
vain. But afier all their care and precaution, their | tight; and at the end of twelve months you will 
expectations are sometimes disz ppointed—the pro- | find it sweet. 


duce of this labor doesnot, in quality, come up to 
what they anticipate, and for what earthly reason 
they are not able to tell. It appears to them, that 
no neglect on their part can be the cause—they 
have been careful that all the preliminaries and 
the whole operation should be performed with 
skill, but still they are disappoinied—there is 
wrong management somewhere, but it is beyond 
their ken to discover it. There are some few 
facts on this subject, which we have learned from 
agricultural books and papers, and confirmed by 
experience, which perhaps are not so generally 
known as they should be. 

That there is a great difference in the milk of 
different cows, every one of limited experience 
must have noticed, and that there is an equal dif- 
ference in cream, and consequently in the butter 
made from it, is a fact equally apparent to an ob- 
server. 

If a cow is driven a long distance or driven fast 
shortly before milking, it injures the quality of the 
milk, and it will not produce so much or so good 
cream. 

If milk is disturbed after it cools and before the 
cream rises, it injures its quality and diminishes 
the quantity. Care should, therefore, be taken to 
strain the milk as soon as possible afier it is drawn 
from the cow and before it cools. If milk be kept 
warm for any great length of time after it is strain- 
ed, the cream will not rise to any degree of perfec- 
tion. ‘Therefore, the quicker the milk cools after 
it is inthe pans, the greater quantity and better 
quality of cream will you obtain. Wholesome 
pure air is also an essential to raising cream in any 
degree of perfection. 

Cream is lighter than milk, and the better the 
quality of the cream the lighter itis. Consequent- 
ly, the cream that first rises to the surface, is the 
best. None but the richest and lightest particles 
of cream can rise through thick milk; therefore, 
such milk gives cream of a superior quality, but 
less in quantity than thin milk. But the milk is 

better as it retains a portion of the cream in it. 
The milk in the cow’s udder is, in some degree, 
similar to what it is after standing some time in 
the pail.. The richest rises to the top, hence, the 
first drawn is not so good, and will not produce so 
much or so good cream as the last, and should be 
set in separate 

In order tb produce a superior quality of butter, 
the best cream should be obtained, and in no case 
suffered to stand until it is mouldy, or even until it 
is quite sour before it ischurned. It should never 
be diluted with water, or made any warmer than 
the milk was when taken from the cow. When 
the process of churning is commenced, it should 
be steadily continued until butter is produced, 
which should be immediately taken from the churn 
and all the milk washed out that can be conve- 
niently. If it is sufficiently hard, it is better to 
free it from milk entirely ; but this 1s not always 
the case. It should, therefore, be set in a cool 
place, and worked thoroughly with the butter la- 
dle the next day. Having entirely freed it from 

milk, prepare a mixture of ground alum salt, salt- 

petre, and refined loaf sugar, in proportions of 


— 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE TOAD. 


There are few animals, so universally disagree- 
able, or which are'so generally considered an in- 
carnation of every thing vile, as the toad, bufo vul- 
garis of the naturalist. Milton understood the 
amount of the prejudice against the .toad, when 
he placed the arch fiend in the disguise of this 
reptile close to the ear of sleeping Eve, in Paradise; 
for we may be sure Lucifer would not have been 
guilty of the indiscretion of approaching her in 
in that form when she was waking. But though 
the toad seems to have been marked out for the 
hate and aversion of mankind, there are few rep- 
tiles whose habits are more worthy of notice, none 
that are more harmless, and few that render more 
actual service to man. It is true, neither the freg 
or the toad, particularly the latter, would be an 
agreeable inmate of the “ kneeding trough,” or a 
pleasant companion in the * bed chamber,” but in 
the field or in the garden, they devour multitudes 
of insects that prey on the labors of man, while 
they meddle with none of the plants or fruits that 
require his protection or cultivation. 

With the approach of cold the toad retires into 
the earth, and in a torpid state awaits the return of 
the spring. If surprised in this state by any 
change in the face of the earth, that could have 
the effect of placing him beyond the influence of the 
seasons, the toad, itis supposed, can remain unin- 
jured in this state for an indefinite length of time ; 
and in this way the discovery of frogs and toads, in 
deep excavations, and even in solid blocks of 
stone, has been attempted to be accounted for. The 
celebrated geologist Buckland, however, seems to 
doubt whether the evidence in proof of such dis- 
coveries, is such as to warrant implicit confidence 
in the details. We should imagine that if correct- 
ly represented, the discovery of the one at Lock- 
port, while excavating the limestone of the moun- 
tain ridge, was as little liable to deception or doubt, 
as such matters usually can be ; and we know 
of no philosophical reason, why, if a toad can lie 
torpid for one year, as has been proved by bury- 
ing them in pots, they might not as well exist one 
hundred, or a thousand, if the proper temperature 
for ensuring torpidity was preserved. 

Some writers have denied that the toad, under 
any circumstances, was poisonous ; but this isa 
mistake. When in danger, or when irritated, the 
tubercular elevations on the backs and sides, have 
the power of secreting a milky fluid, as every one 
may readily ascertain, and every school-boy who 
is in the habit of pelting them with stones well 
knows. This fuid, given for defence, as we sup- 
pose, is decidedly poisonous, as its effects on cats, 
and other animals, fully prove. This is the only 
power of injuring it possesses ; and this secretory 
and offensive power appears to reside in the skin, 
as the animal is frequently skinned and sold with 
the frog in the markets of European cities, for food, 
and eaten with impunity. 
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the pools of water where they assemble in the 
spring, and in or near which, they usually pass 
the winter, and scatter themselves over the land, 
and when once they have chosen a favorable po- 
sition, if not disturbed, they rarely quit it for the 
seasons, and some have been known to retain pos- 
‘session for several years. From these retreats 
they emerge towards nightfall, or in the evening, 
and feast on snails, flies, bugs, or any living insect 
that falls in their way. In a garden their ser- 
vices are thus invaluable ; and some gardeners in- 
troduce and protect them through the summer, for 
the aid they render in the destruction of worms, &c. 

Notwithstanding his clumsy and ungainly ap- 
pearance, there are few animals so quick of motion 
as the toad, and this is shown most distinctly in 
taking hisinsectfood. It will not unfrequently, in 
a warm summer evening when doors are open, 
make its entrance into the house, where it feeds 
on flies that approach. Seated on ite haunches, 
it surveys the floor with great gravity, but if an 
unwary fly alights within four or five inches it 
disappears with incredible quickness. There can 
be a slight motion of the toad discovered, a quick 
snap as of the jaws is heard, but the position of 
the animal is unchanged, while his prey vanishes 
with the velocity of light. A close examination 
shows, however, that there is a slight motion of 
the body forward, without moving the feet; and 
the snap is produced by the shutting of the mouth 
after the tongue has seized and secured the insect, 
though so quick is the operation performed, that 
the tongue is never distinctly seen. We have of- 
ten seen this feat performed by placing a fly or 
bug, on the end of a grass stalk, and pushing it 
gradually towards the toad when he first makes 
his appearance at dusk. The lightning’s flash is 
hardly more quick or fatal than the snap of this 
reptile to the insect he aims at. 

To enable the toad, frog, chameleon, and some 
other reptiles to seize their prey, the tongue has a 
curious conformation; “it is of great length, its 
root is attached close to the fore part of the lower 
jaw, while its point, which is cloven, is turned 
backwards, extending into the throat, and acting 
like a valve in closing the air passage into the 
Jungs. If, when this animal has approached with- 
in a certain distance of the insect itis about to 
seize, we watch it with attention, we are surprised 
to observe the insect suddenly disappear, without 
our being able to determine what has become of 
it. This arises from the frog (or toad) having dart- 
ed out its tongue upon its victim with such ex- 
treme quickness, and withdrawing it with the in- 
sect adhering to it, so rapidly, that it is scarcely 
possible for the eye to follow its motion.” (Ro- 
get’s physiology.) 

A fact which was related to us a few days since 
by a gentleman, will furnish a curious illustration of 
the habits of this animal. He was mowing in a 
field, when he disturbed a nest of the common 
humblebee. As they were quite numerous, and 
appeared very pugnacious withal, he concluded to 
let them alone until they became more quiet, when 
he determined to visit the nest again, and appro- 
priate their stores to himself. In the course of a 
few hours he repaired to the spot, when to his sur- 
prise he saw a large toad had planted himself di- 
rectly before the place of e for the bees; and 








he seemed s0 satisfied with his position that the 
gentleman determine dto ascertain if possible his 








ee 


business in that place. He soon saw that e 
bee that showed himself disappeared in some 
mysterious manner, and that aslight snap, invaria- 
bly connected with their disappearance, convinced 
him it was in some way owing to the: toad, and 
that in this way the animal was doing him good 
service. It was but a short time before eve 
working bee was despatched, not one escaping : 
and then, by slightly disturbing the nest, the queen 
bee or drones that generally are found to the num- 
ber of three or four among humblebees, were ip. 
duced to venture out, and instantly share the fate 
of their companions. The honey fell to the share 
of my informant ; the toad appearing perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his allotment of the “ spoils.” 





From the Rural Library. 
TAME RABBITS. 


Their profit—fecundity—food—and management 
—also, directions for building their huts. 


1. These little animals are really very profita- 
ble; their food costs nothing, and their produce is 
extraordinary; they will breed eleven times ina 
year, bringing forth six or eight young; thus at 
the end of four years a pair of rabbits would pro- 
duce nearly a million and a half. 

2. In its wild state it finds warmth and safety 
by making a hole in the ground, often to a great 
depth, these holes or burrows branch off, forming 
chambers where the animal can obtain such a 
temperature as suits its habits and its young ones. 

3. Rabbits of the domestic breed, like all other 
animals that are under the protection of man, are 
of various colors, white, brown, black, mouse co- 
lor, yellow, and speckled of all colors; its native 
color is brown, but the white with red eyes, and 
the large black and white spotted, and the yellow, 
are the most valuable. Tame rabbits are much 
larger than wild ones, and their flesh very delicate 
and nutritive—very little inferior to chicken, parti- 
cularly that of the yellow colored. 

4, Rabbits are kept in all parts, and to conside- 
rable extent in some places, particularly in Eng- 
land, where there are two very extensive estab- 
lishments, one in Berks, the other in Oxfordshire ; 
the former feeds white rabbits on account of the 
superior value of their skins, which are used for 
hats and trimmings; the latter feeds about nine 
hundred in huts, or hutches, placed in a building 
erected and kept solely for that purpose; they 
make about 36 bushels of dung per week, which 
generally sells high, being very powerful, two 
loads is sufficient for an acre of land. 

5. The rabbit-house should stand on a dry 
foundation, on a gentle slope; be well supplied 
with air, and also with drains and water courses, 
by which means all rain and moisture is rapidly 
carried off. Exposure to much damp, whether in 
or out of doors, is fatal to rabbits; they are like 
sheep liable to the rot. 

6. In large establishments the huts are gene- 
rally placed in rows one above another, gently In- 
clining backwards, with holes in the hind part to 
throw off the urine; the lower ones resting upon 
stands about 18 inches from the ground, for the 
convenience of cleaning under them. Hutches 
for breeding rabbits must have two rooms—® 
feeding and a bed room, with a sliding door to 
confiue them while cleaning. Single room huts 
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are sufficient for weaned rabbits or bucks, as the 
latter must always be kept separate; but such,for 
the convenience of cleaning should have a false 
bottom, like a bird-cage. 

7. The floors of hutches should be of hard 
wood, planed very smooth, that their water may 
run off, as it is considerable when oat are fed on 

n food; and their troughs should be edged 
with tin or iron, as their teeth are very destruc- 
tive to any substance not hard enough to resist 
them. ‘The troughs should also be narrower at 
the top than bottom, to prevent them scratching 
out their food, or dunging in it. Rabbits should 
be fed twice or thrice a-day. A small hoe and a 
rough-haired brush, are the best implements for 
cleaning their houses. When their dung is in- 
tended for sale, no litter should be a!lowed; but 
when it isto be used on the farm or garden at 
home, the huts should be supplied with perfectly 
- refuse, hay or straw, (not clover,) every day. 
Their dung, when gathered up, should be kept in 
a bin out of the rabbit house, as impure air is par- 
ticularly to be avoided; for where confined in any 
number, they will not remain healthy without 

lenty of fresh air. A run abroad for young rab- 
bits is beneficial; but all rabbits must be separated 
as soon as they are fit for breeding, else they will 
tear each other to pieces. They are quarrelsome 
and mischievous animals, and the bucks, when at 
liberty, destroy many of the young. 

8. With respect to form and shape, the short- 
legged rabbits, with breadth and much flesh are 
the most hardy and fatten quickest; but these can 
only be obtained by time and careful selection. 
There ie a large variety called the “ lop-ears” hav- 
ing much bone, length and depth of body, large 
ears and eyes, and their flesh is high-colored, firm 
and more savory than the other varieties ; and 
when cooked like the hare, which at seven months 
old they nearly equal in size, they make a good 
dish. The large white, and yellow and white 
species, have more delicate flesh, and cooked in 
the same way, much resemble the turkey in fla- 
vor. The most fancy sort are the lop-eared 
“smuts;” they have two, three, or four spots of 
color on each side the nose, and in proportion to 
the number and regularity of these spots, there 
and on its body, so is it + My 

9. Like poultry, the best breeding rabbits are 
those kindled in-March. The doe will breed at 
the age of six months; and the time of her going 
with young is thirty days. The buck and doe are 
on no account to be left together; but their wnion 
having been succeseful, the buck must be directly 
withdrawn, and the doe tried again in three days, 
and if she has kindled she will refuse him. Some 
days before bringing forth, hay is to be given to 
the doe, to assist in making her bed, with the fur 
Which instinet instructs her to tear from her body 
for that purpose. Biting the litter is the first sign 
of pregnancy; at this time she will be seen sitting 
on her haunches tearing off the fur; and on the 

ay being given she will with her teeth shorten 
and adapt it to her purpose. 

10. They generally bring forth from five to ten; 
and it is profitable to destroy the weak or sickly 
_ if more than five, as that number of healthy 
ull grown rabbits are worth more than ten of an 
Opposite description, and the mother will be far 
€ss exhausted ; and she will be ready for the 


the young may be separated from her and: wean- 
ed. Much.care should be taken that the doe, af* 
ter she has kindled. should not be approached by 
the buck or any other rabbit; because if she is 
harassed about, being of a delicate nature, she 
will cast her young betore her time. If the doe is 
weakly on her bringing forth, some warm iresh 
grains, a malt mash, scalded fine pollard or barley 
meal will warm and comfort her. 

11. Due attention must also be given against 
sudden frost or cold, and paroulary damp air ; 
and with the best hay, corn, vegetubles, and other 
food and attention, rabbits may be bred through- 
out the winter with nearly the same success as 
in summer. ~However, they are so productive 
that one might be satisfied with five litters during 
the warmest part of the year, giving the doe rest 
during the months of December, January, and 
February; as five litters, on a low calculation of 
five each time, would produce annually twenty- 
five, which is equal to one thousand from the 
small stock of forty does.. They are seldom good 
breeders after the fifth year; the buck is fit for use 
at six months, and is in perlection from one to three 
years. 

12. Food.—The art of feeding rabbits with 
safety and advantage, is to let the principal part 
of their food be dry and substantial ; avoidin 
weeds and the refuse of vegetables, as such foo 
is too watery and scouring, and can never be an 
object while the nutritious productions of the fields 
may be obtained in plenty, and will return a much 
greater profit. Though rabbits may be kept and 
fattened upon roots, green vegetables, and hay, 

et they will pay for corn, such as oats, peas, pol- 
ard, or shorts, and buckwheat; and will always 
thrive weli with an equal allowance of vegetables, 
such as carrots, potatoes, raw, baked, or steamed; 
clover and meadow hay, tares, lucerne, cabbage, 
lettuce, corn-leaves, apples, turnips, parsnips and 
beets, in fact what they will not eat; summer sup- 
plies them with a variety of food that may be 
gathered every where; during winter give them 
small branches of the green cedar, and small birch 
and apple brush, for them to eat the bark. _ 

13. The better the food, the greater the weight, 
quality and profit, which is the case with all ani- 
mals. Many fatten with grains and wheat bran, 
(the husk of wheat sifted {fom the flour,) but the 
rabbits’ flesh being dry, a small allowance ot 
fresh greens is desirable. They are in perfection 
for feeding from tke fourth or fifth month; and it 
requires two months to make them completely fat 
and fleshy; but they, like sheep, may be over fat- 
tened. Castrated rabbits may be fattened to the 
weight of upwards of ten pounds; and it is suc- 
cesstully practised in Sussex, where capons are so 
numerously reared. The operation is performed 
at six nll old. 

14. In killing full grown rabbits, after the usual 
stroke upon the neck, the throat should be cut up- 
wards towards the jaw with a small pointed kni e, 
in order that the sea may be discharged, which 
would otherwise settle in the head or neck. Its 
flesh is esteemed equally digestible as that of fowls, 
and of course equally proper for the table of in- 
valids; they are best when young, or middle-aged, 
and most in season in winter. 

15 The rabbit is a caressing animal, and equal- 
ly fond with the cat of its head being stroked; and 
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frequently known to attack the largest cats, and to 
tear their hair off by the mouth full. The only 
proper way of holding them is by their ears. 

16. Diseases.—With due care and regular at- 
tention, the rabbit is not liable to disease or sick- 
ness, but should any disorder attack them, it is 
best to killthem. If they become pot-bellied from 
being fed on watery food, cure: by giving good 
dry hay and corn, ground malt or peas, or any 
substantial or absorbent food. Their liver com- 
plaints are incurable, and such, if put up to fatten, 
must not be kept afier they have attained a mode- 
rate degree of fatness, as they are liable to die 
suddenly. If dry substantial food is always with- 
in their reach, they will seldom require medicinal 
care. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
RAISE MORE POULTRY. 


Since the time that Esop wrote the history of 
the country maid and the milk-pail, poultry and 
eggs have not sold for a better price, or at a greater 

rofit, than they have within these few years. 

his is believed to have grown out of the immense 
amount of travelling, which has been increased 
and promoted by the fleetness and cheapness of 
railroad cars and steamboats. But whatever may 
be the cause of it, it is our interest to sell an abun- 
ance of eggs and poultry, so long as we can get a 
‘good profit by it. I was pleased with the sugges- 
‘tion made by your correspondent Q., in the last 
mumber of the Cabinet, for feeding poultry with 
‘boiled potatoes, inasmuch as it is a cheap food, 
and may be always at hand. A farmer near Li- 
verpool, England, keeps a large stock of poultry 
‘of various kinds in the same enclosure, with sin- 
gular success. He has nearly an acre of land en- 
‘closed, with a close fence, about seven feet high. 
Within this enclosure are put up sheds for the dif- 
ferent kinds of poultry, to secure them well from 
the rain, which is of great importance. There is 
a small stream of water which passes through the 
lot, to which they all have access, and they are re- 
gularly fed, three times a-day, with boiled pota- 
toes, which is their only food, excepting what 
grass, insects, and worms, they pick up in their 
movements through the lot. 

All young poultry require to be kept dry, and 
‘most old ones are the better for it, and it is said 
that young turkeys, during their tender age, are 
the better for having a small quantity of red pep- 
per occasionally mixed with their food, to stimulate 
their digestive organs to greater activity when 
they gormandize too much. 

The practice of cutting up chives, garlic, or 
onion-tops, and mixing them occasionally with 
the food of young poultry, is well known to most 
good housewives, and is thought to be very ser- 
viceable in promoting their health. K. 

Pequea, Lancaster Co. Pa. June 25, 1838. 





ADVICE TO FARMERS. 


Judge Buel says, “It has been found that the 
‘best and most batter is obtained when the cream 


is about the temperature of 55 degrees—and if 


the temperature is over 60 degrees the quality is 
inferior and quantity diminished. Hence every 
dairy should have a thermometer.” 





From the Western Carolinian, 
’ THE FARMER. 


Happiness seems to have fixed her seat in ru- 
ral scenes. The spacious hall, the splendid equi- 
page, and pomp of courts, do not soothe and enter- 
tain the mind of man in any degree, like the ver- 
dant plain, the enamelled mead, the fragrant grove, 
melodious birds, the sports of beasts, the azure 
sky, and the starry heavens. 

It is undoubtedly a fact, that in proportion to 
our population too many leave the occupation of 
agriculture for otheremployment. If this arises 
from its being considered that the employments 
of the farmer are not respectable, it is a great mis- 
take. Every thing is honorable which is useful 
and virtuous. ‘This isan employment instituted by 
God himself, and by him particularly owned and 
blest. It is that on which every thing depends. 
True it is laborious ; but then labor brings health, 
is the foundation of the farmer, is the condition of 
independence; his little dominion is his own, his 
comforts are his own, and he is not at the mercy 
of the public whim and caprice. It is not necessa- 
rily the case, in this happy country especially, that 
the farmer must be a stupid, ignorant man. He 
is taught in his youth the first rudiment of educa- 
tion, and has many spare hours to read. In the 
heat of the summer's noon, and by the long winter 
evening’s fire, he has much time for his books, and 


an country they are placed within the reach of 
all. 





From the Watertown (N. Y.) Standard. 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT IN PLANTING CORN. 


A few weeks since we published a communica- 
tion from a correspondent, giving the results of 
an experiment in planting corn, by Hart Massey, 
esq. of this village. Mr. Massey called upon'us 


on Saturday last to correct an important error in’ 


said communication, and invited us personally to 
examine said field, which we accordingly did, and 
now give the results of our observation. 

Mr. Massey took of the seed corn with which 
he planted the field, a small quantity, and soaked 
itin a solution of sal nitre, commonly called salt- 
petre, and planted five rows with the seeds thus 
prepared. ‘The remainder of the field, we believe, 
was planted by the same individual. Now for 
the result. ‘The five rows planted with corn pre- 
pared with saltpetre, will yield more than twenty- 
five rows planted without the preparation. The 
five rows were untouched by the worms, while 
the remainder of the field suffered severely by 
their depredations. We should judge that not 
one kernel saturated by saltpetre was touched, 
while almost every hill in the adjoining rows sul- 
fered severely. Noone who will examine the field 
can doubt the efficacy of the preparation. He will 
be astonished at the striking difference between 
the five rows and the remainder of the field. 

Here is a simple fact, which if seasonably and 
generally known would have saved many thou- 
sands of dollars to the farmers of this county alone 
in the article of corn. It is a fact, which should 
be universally known, and is, in all probability, 
one of the greatest discoveries of modern times In 
the neglected science of agriculture. At all events, 
the experiment should be extensively tested, 88 
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the results are deemed certain, while the expense 
is comparatively epbing. 

Mr. M. also stated the result of another, ex- 

riment tried upon one of his apple-trees last 
spring. It is a fine, thrifty, healthy tree, about 29 
or 30 years old, but has never, in any one year, 
produced over about two bushels of apples ; while 
in blossom last spring, he ascended the tree and 
sprinkled Sg freely on the blossoms, and the 
result is, 
apples. Now if the plaster will prevent blast, it 
js a discovery of great importance. Mr. M. was 
led to make the experiment by reading an account 
of trees adjoining a meadow where plaster had 
been sown at the time there was a light breeze in 
the direction of the orchard, the trees contiguous 
to the meadow bearing well, while the others pro- 
duced no fruit. 


ee 


ON THE GREAT RAFT IN RED RIVER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
* * * a * « ” 7 

I do not possess as accurate information about 
the great raft in Red river as I ought, to justify as 
minute a description of it as you wish ; but I give 
the best I have, only warranting it to be substan- 
tially correct. 

The raft is an obstruction of fallen trees and 
logs, that have entirely reached from one bank of 
the river to the other, and firmly fixed in its bot- 
tom and sides, and has, with intervals of unob- 
structed or open river, occupied a space of from 
130 to 150 miles in extent. Over this space, ina 
thousand places, a foot passenger can cross with- 
out wetting his feet, and see the slow current be- 
low him. About one half the river has been filled 
with alluvion, on these logs, which has given 
growth to a dense mass of cotton-wood and wil- 
low trees, of various sizes, forming a shelving 
bank, that will never be removed by the current. 
The future river will be the inroads made by the 
engineer, and the current of the stream, on the 
other bank of the river. ‘The great business of the 
engineer has been to enable the stream to clear 
itself out. When the country was first occupied 
by the whites, the raft was about 150 miles above 
Natchitoches, and about 20 or 30 miles below the 
bayon or outlet of Lake Bestineau. At this bayon 
Capt. H. Shreevé, the U. States’ engineer, com- 
menced his operations, about five years ago. The 
raft onee formed, of course stopped all the drift- 
wood, and inereased from 1 to 3 miles a-year, 
according to the number and heights of the an- 
hual freshets, and decreased below about half that 
space. ‘The growth of a rich swamp being gene- 
tally sappy woods, were rapid in their decay, sub- 
ected as they were, by their position, to be alter- 
nately wet and dry; and as they decayed, were 
Sosened and carried off by the current, which 
= it again an open river. This accession above 
* secession below have perhaps been going on 
low ore The unequivocal remains of the raft, in 
o Stages of water, may be seen in numerous 
‘ces several hundred miles below where it late- 
: bee and some nearly as low as the disembogue- 
ton Ae the, Mississippi. The original forma- 
of th € rait may probably be attributed to one 

e following causes, he Red river is a 


‘ream of immense |e ‘i 
va VL as ngth and great depth, com 


at it will this season. bear 20 bushels of 


pated with its width, and is very crocked ; its soil 
a very fine sand, with a pure vegetable deposit; its 

; exceeds 1500 miles; its depth averages 
from 15 to 20 feet, and its width about 200 yards, 
as near as my eye-sight enabled me to judge. 
The swamp shows that the river has frequently 
changed its channel; and this, at some distant date, 
may have occurred on the rising ofsome great tresh- 


‘et making a new channel, which has been choked 


by the falling in of the timber ftom both sides, 
coupled with the drift-wood. Once stopped, all the 
other consequences are very natural. Another 
cause, and more probable, may be that the Missis- 
sippi, receiving its waters from points more distant 
and much higher up the country, raises it higher, 
and backs the water up all its tributaries below 
the Missouri from 20 to 50 miles. I have passed 
up and down the Red river when it was so backed 
up, and showed little or no current. The drift- 
wood must accumulate at these places in immense 
quantities; and you can easily suppose how pro- 
bable it would be for 2 or 3 miles of drift-logs, 
with their roots and limbs to them, intersecting 
each other, all seeking to pass out at the same 
time, as the Mississippi should fall, would reach 
from side to side of the river and lodge, and the 
press of the upper logs would make the jam com- 
lete. I give the above as the probable causes. 
hey are entitled to no more respect than as they 
may be correct deductions from the facts above- 
stated. The raft once removed will never form 
ain where the river is open to its proper width. 
If it should be, by the back-water of the Missis- 
sippi, it will be at a point below where 50,000 b 
of cotton now have to pass to market, and will 
removed betore it can have time to form into any 
material obstruction, within the upper part of the 
raft, where the river has no one current half its 
roper width, in its present state of clearing itself. 
uch an event is very probable, and the engineer, 
two years ago, communicated to the war depart- 
ment such probability, and a steamer has been 
built, to remain a year or two, till the river clears it- 
self to its proper width. 

The etlects produced by the stoppage of the 
usual passage of so large a body of water, and 
that swelled to more than double the amount by 
the periodical annual freshets, as was to be ex- 
pected, have been very great. Immense bodies 
of fertile lands have been overflowed, large lakes 
have been formed, (now navigated by steamboats, ) 
such as Lakes Bestineau and Caddo, or Soda; and 
large rivers or outlets created, which, so soon as 
the river is compelled by man to return to its ac- 
customed channel, and shall have worked out a 
depth equal to its depth above and below, will be 
restored very much to their former condition. I 
think it probable that in ten years, fine crops of 
cotton and corn will grow on the bottom of those 
lakes, now the tract of the steamboats, and fifty 
thousand acres of the richest land will be_re- 
deemed from nearly a perpetual overflow. The 
raft region, for the space of near 500 miles, pre- 
sents generally two etreams or outlets and inlets, 
as the upper bayous that create lake Bestineau on 
the east, and lake Caddo on the west. Where the 
Caddo waters, come in, justabove Shreeveport, 
the river is large and fine, but soon expands into 
the Bayon Pere; and where that comes in, it again 
expands into the Bondieu, again coming in near 
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Alexandria; and they each carry as much water 
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as the Red river. The Bondieuis now the river of 
navigation, carrying two-thirds of the water, and 
threatens in a few years to throw a bar across the 
Red river, and aie Natchitoches only accessible 
in high stages of water. The steamers now go 
to Shreeveport, 100 miles within the late raft, in 
stages of water that. compel them to leave the'r 
freight for Natchitoches four miles above the 
town. Such have been the effects of the raft, and 
some such as { have ventured to anticipate, will 
be the effect of its removal. The river, both above 
and below the.raft region, has’but one stream, and 
that:a noble one; and it has been the object of’ the 
engineer who directs the work, to make it but 
one through the raft. 
- ‘The modes of removal have been as various as 
the differences in the situation of things. The ob- 
ject has been to do more than to enable that pow- 
erful agent. the current, to clear itself out; and so 
formidable have been the obstacles, and so vari- 
ous in their character, that it has required all the 
skill of the engineer, with the aid of strong na- 
tural talents, and the possession of a great share 
of that uncommon quality, called common sense, 
to overcome them. Such a man the govern- 
ment has found in Capt. Shreeve. One of the 
most usual modes of work has been to place 
the laborers on the raft, who saw all key logs, or 
such as seemed most to confine others to their 
mayen. and when so prepared for dismemberment 
y their previous cuts, the cables are fixed to 
them by iron wedges at their ends, driven into the 
logs, and the steam is applied, and large masses 
are pulled away. These logs are turned over to 
other boats in the rear, that cut off the stump- 
ends, and where the branches put out; and the 
logs, so deprived of roots and branches, float on the 
surface without the danger of tangling or holding 
on to each other, and are passed out by the cur- 
rent, in times of high water, through the Missis- 
sippi into the ocean. ‘The snag-boat comes in the 
rear, removing the snags or other logs too firmly 
fixed for. the first pull, and runs directly on the 
gnag, and where it does not break out, it is fas- 
tened to the chain and pulled out with ease.* 
The power is, perhaps, the greatest now used in 
America, and can in a few minutes uproot the very 
largest trees, and drag them from their residence. 
The diameter of the wire of the chain is 1} inches, 
and each link weighs upwards of 15 pounds; and 
the power is such that the tree must come, or 
the chain will snap. It has been equal, so far, to 
remove every thing to which it has been applied. 
A cotton wood tree, 40 feet long, by 5 feet diame- 
ter at the but, three or four feet under the mud, 
has been one, if not the greatest, of the applica- 
tions of its power that I have seen. 

The larger portion of the logs are used to fill up 
all the material outlets of the main stream, and 
the old river, whenever a new one has been made 
by acut-off. There is no danger of their being 
returned by high-water into the main river again, 
as it is the uniform operation of the master stream 





* The snag-boat is a steamboat, the invention of 
Capt. Shreeve, open at the bow down to the water’s 
edge, with two large vertical wheels on the same shaft, 
over which an immense chain is passed, and this lever 
operated on by the wafér wheel shaft. The snags are 


run into this aperture at the bow, and so made fast 
for the levers to act on, 
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to fill up the mouths of all its outlets whenever 
the current in them is materially checked. 
Another usual mode of work is to cut all the 
trees from islands and wearing points of the 
banks, and remove the wood; and the stream ao 


‘aided will remove the earth. 


Another mode is to cut off, occasionally, large 
bends in the river, whereby many miles of raft 
have been saved the clearing by a cut of 100 
yards. When the freshet enters these cuts or ca- 
nals, the sides fall in, and dissolve like sugar; and 
24 hours gives you a new river. These cut-offs 
save labor, improve the navigation, by increasin 
the current, and furnish a convenient deposit 
for dritt-wood. These, with occasionally maki 
dams across large rivers, where you could not 
otherwise materially check the current, consti- 
tute the principal modes of applying labor. . 

The operations of the first year cleared up- 
wards of 100 miles of the raft, in consequence, as 
I have said before, of the logs being very much 
decayed, and to that distance, that is to Shreeve- 
port, there has been for some years, and now is, 
an excellent steamboat navigation. The difficul- 
ties above that place have been very great indeed, 
and have occupied all the time since, till May 
last, when they were removed, so as to give pas- 
sage to steamboats 250 miles above the raft to 
Fulton, Fort Towson,&c. About halfa dozen boats 
have been plying regularly between New Orleans 
and these places since that time. A steamboat, 
with a few hands, will have to remain in the raft 
for a year or two, to prevent the creation of new 
obstructions from the banks falling in, while the 
stream is working out a sufficient passage for it- 
self. When this is done, the river, like all others, 
will take care of itself; and will furnish a safe and 
convenient high road to market of the products 
of what, from all I have seen, I would say, is the 
finest cotton country in the United States. 

A PLANTER. 





A FIRST TRIAL OF SILK CULTURE.(@) 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Diamond Grove P. O. Brunswick, Va. 
- Aug. 11, 1838. 

I promised to give you an account of an expe- 
riment I made, last spring, in the culture of silk. 
I shall not attempt it in detail, but merely give the 
result. The eggs-commenced hatching about the 
Ist of April; and having then but little confidence 
that the placing hem on ice would retard the pto- 
cess, and the cggoonery I was then building 00 
being ready for ue reception of the worms, ! was 
forced to crowd 50 or 60,000 on two shelves for 
week; instead of which every day’s hatching 
should have been kept separate and distinct. 
many different ages having been mixed up tog’ 
ther, made the labor much greater about the wat 
of spinning.(b) If possible, all on a shelf shou 
spin at the same time. 1 determined, however; - 
try an experiment of about 30,000 eggs, by Py 
ting them in a tin box, and placing them direc j 
on the ice, which was done alter many - 
hatched. ‘Fhey were kept on the ice ten day 
and then taken out, and in a few days they ve 
ed out fully as well as the first. I supposed }! 





in all 90,000 worms, and not having a sufficien*Y 
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of the mores multicaulis, or Chinese mulberry 
jeaf, at that time, I made use, in part, of leaves 
from our native black mulberry.* The worms re- 
mained quite healthy, until 1 supposed. eight- 
tenths had spun excellent cocoons. The leaves of 
the common mulberry became scarce. I had to 
send three miles for them ; and the weather bein 
then very warm, I found it impossible to get them 
to the cocoonry before they became heated and 
dark, which caused disease amongst the remnant 
fed with the native mulberry. Some died; and 
those that spun the cocoons were not as perfect as 
they should have been. ‘Those fed with the Chi- 
nese mulberry leaf remained healthy, although 
the shelves were within a few feet of the diseased 
ones. The nursery of the Chinese mulberry be- 
ing convenient, the leaves were used fresh from 
the tree, or placed in the cellar before they be- 
came warm, and sometimes remained two or three 
days in good order. [ think that worms fed with 
the leaves of the Chinese mulberry, are not as 
subject to disease as those fed from our native 
trees. If fed with the former, they consume ever 
part of it; but when the leaves of the latter are 
used, they refuse a large portion, which, if allow- 
ed to remain on the shelves, will certainly produce 
disease.(c) ‘The labor saved in gathering the 
leaves of the Chinese mulberry being so consider- 
able, I have no doubt it will supersede the use of 
all others. Some have calculated this saving of 
labor at nine-tenths, and, [ think, are not far out. 
I have weighed 150 lbs. of cocoons, which I am 
now reeling. One of the hands gets half pound 
of raw silk per day. The reeling is done ona 
reel { had built at home, alter a model I purchased 
last summer, in Hartford, Connecticut, for five 
dollars; and I think they can be made for three 
dollars. { have no doubt they are equal to the 
patent reels, so much puffed at the north. I can 
see but little difference in the strength of the silk 
made from the two different kinds of mulberry ; 
except that made with the Chinese has a lusire, 
which gives it a superiority. I made but one crop 
this season. J have no doubt that three crops can 
be made; and I should have attempted it, if J 
could have procured the eggs. ‘The hands I had 
employed were double the number necessary. 
My object was to instruct them in the business, 
80 as to be ready for a much larger crop, another 
year. One of the hands, alter attending the worms 
two weeks, could have managed half I fed in the 
usual way. It is quite a mistaken notion with 
some, that slave labor will not answer in the cul- 
ture of silk. I had some white hands employed ; 
but I also had some blacks, who were little inferior 
to the best white laborers, and are now reeling ex- 
cellent silk. One of the black hands, now only 
eight years old, [ found very useful in feeding 
worms, and can now reel well. I have no doubt, 
much of the labor I bestowed was unnecessary, as 
the business was entirely new to all employed. 
The cocoonry I had built is 40 feet by 24, and 16 
feet pitch, well fitted up with shelves, on the most 
approved northern plan. The house should be 
Well ventilated, to admit the air freely through, or 
the worms will certainly become diseased. I have 
no doubt that a house built of logs is equal to any 
that can be fitted up; and the barns now used for 
tobacco can easily be converted into cocoonries. { 


——., 
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have 30,000 morus multicaulis or Chinese mulber- 
ry trees, and a nursery that will afford from 80,000 
to 100,000 pastings this fall. Should the silk crop 
fail, (for which I have no fears, being so fairly 
tested, ) I would certainly plant an orchard of the 
Chinese mulberry trees, for the purpose of feeding 


gistock. I find both horses and cattle remarkably 


fond of the leaf, and TI think we have no coarse {o- 
rage possessing more nutriment. I think an acre 
of land planted in mulberry trees, will produce as 
much in weight, (the leaves being easily cured, ) 
as our best grass meadows, in the southern and 
middle counties of Virginia.. The trees will yield 
several crops of leaves in one year. , 

I commenced, like most others, with too great 
a number of worms, before I had a sufficient 
quantity of leaves, and but little knowledge of the 
business. From 5,000 to 10,000 are fully sufficient 
to commence with. The worms, in the 4th and 
5th age, eat an incredible quantity of leaves ; and 
if they are not fed plentifully, it prolongs the time 
of spinning, and, therefore, increases the Jabor. 


y | One of my neighbors fed but few worms, and they 


commenced spinning in 25 days; while mine were 
40 days before a cocoon was formed.(d) Taking 
every thing into consideration, I think the crop a 
fair one, and am willing to try three crops next 


year.(e) 

I shall have more trees than will be necessary to 
carry on the business next year, and am willing to 
dispose of part of my stock. 

Tuomas Hicks. 


Notes, by the Editor. 


(a) Itis with much gratification that we have re- 
ceived, and present to ovr readers, this account of 4 
first, and therefore imperfect, experiment of silk-cul- 
ture in Virginia. The writer’s locality is precisely 
that which offers the strongest inducements, and pro- 
mises the highest profits, for this business ; and we feel 
assured that he will so correct his first (and always in- 
evitable) mistakes, as to be able to prove, practically 
and satisfactorily, the soundness of the position which 
we have long ago assumed, and again recently asserted, 
that whatever may be the profits of silk-culture in the 
northern states, they may be far surpassed in Virginia, 
by applying equal skill, care, and industry, to the su- 
perior advantages of our better climate, and cheaper 
land and labor. The interest which.we feel in this 
subject, and the value attached to the experiment and 
labors of our correspondent, will induce the making 
some remarks and strictures on parts of his communt- 
cation; which, for convenience, will be appended in 
the form of notes to the passages referred to. 

(6) The keeping together worms of different times 
of hatching was a very great error, and must have 
caused loss, and injury to the worms, in all their differ- 
ent “ages,” or times of moulting, by the difference of 
time in which they were commenced and ended, as 
well as the injury found at the time of spinning, 

(c) The bad condition of the leaves of the native 
mulberry, used for the latter worms, was sufficient to 
account for their being less healthy food, and producing 
inferior silk, to the Chinese. It will require a much 
more careful and fair experiment than this, to establish 





* Morus rubra.—Ep. 


the fact, that worms may not be kept as healthy, and 
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made to produce as much, and perhaps as good silk, on 
the native mulberry, as on the Chinese ; though there 
are still enough of superior advantages in the latter 
kind, in other respects. 

(d) The prolongation of the time before the worms 
begin to spin, whether caused by scant feeding, want 
of warmth, or any thing else, is doubtless attended by 
loss in more respects than the mere additional food 
thereby required, and the labor of giving it. The 
health and vigor of the insects must suffer, and the 
quantity of silk finally produced by each will be less. 
A comparison of his cocoons which were not formed 
before the worms were 40 days old, with those of his 
neighbor, which were begun at 25 days old, would 
probably have shown the superiority of the latter. 

(e) We fear that the attempt at three, or even two 
crops of cocoons in a year, will not succeed, except to 
the great injury and destruction of our correspondent’s 
young mulberry trees. At least, we would advise his 
making, at first, but a small experiment of double or 
triple crops; and the second or third feedings to be 
confined to a certain portion of his trees, so that the 
degree of injury may be observed, and properly esti- 
mated. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 


COB-MEAL AND COB-MILLS. 


A friend and correspondent in Ohio has request- 
ed some information as to the value of cobs 
ground with the corn, and the cheapest and best 
mill for grinding them together. 

That a very great saving is effected in feeding 
animals by grinding their food does not admit ofa 
doubt; and the explanation of the fact, as given 
by Raspail and Dutrochet, is perfectly satisfactory. 
It is also certain that when nutritive matter is pro- 
perly divided and incorporated with some sub- 
stance suitable for the action and distention of the 
stomach, that a much less quantity will suffice, 
and the animal be in equally good condition. 

It is on this principle that the English custom 
of substituting cut straw for hay in feeding with 
grain, a saving of one-half of the expense being 
made by feeding with cut straw and ground grain, 
over feeding with hay and unground grain, accord- 
ing to the old mode. Neither the straw, or the 
cob contain any great amount of nutriment in 
themselves, but they assist the digestive functions, 
and render the accompanying nutriment more 
available. The cob however has much the ad- 
vantage of straw in every respect; and experience 
shows that those lose much who waste this impor- 
tant part of the corn crop. 

Some interesting experiments have been record- 
ed, in the N. E. Farmer, on the subject ot fattening 
auimals on corn and cob-meal. The Rev. Mr. 
Perley in describing his method of using the food 
says:— 

“T have for several years practised having my 
corn and cobs ground together; breaking the cobs 
fine by pounding, and grinding one peck of corn 
with a bushel of the cobs. Meal made of this 
composition, I scalded, and made about as thick 
as common hasty pudding, or mixed about one 
peck of the meal with about three pecks of boiled 





= <2 
potatoes, thickened to the consistency of pudding. 
There were no hogs in the neighborhood grew go 
fast, or were fit to kill sooner in autumn.” 

In the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository ig 
a communication from Mr. Rice of Shrewsbury, 
in which he says: 

“The very best provender I have ever used for 
fattening cattle, is corn and cobs, ground together, 
The reason I consider the cob useful is, it swells 
in the creature, and keeps him in good order; in no 
one instance since I have fed with this meal, have 
my cattle been out of order by being cloyed, or 
scouring; they are at all times regular; but when | 
formerly fed with clear Indian, or oats and Indian, 
these difficulties frequently occurred, and they 
would lose as much in two or three days, as the 
would gain in a week. The second year that 
made use of this kind of provender, I thought] 
would try an experiment, by fecding one ox with 
corn and oats ground, the other with corn and 
cobs, having one yoke oxen so equally matched 
that no one who viewed them, appeared satisfied 
which was best. The cob is computed to. make a 
little more than one-third, therefore I mixed the 
other with one-third oats, which was my former 
mode. I gave each ox an equal quantity at a 
time, except that the one which had corn and oats 
some days became dainty, and would not eat his 
allowance; while the one fed with cob-meal kept 
on his regular course. When taken to market 
and slaughtered, the oxen weighed 28 hundred 
and a half, the one fed on corn and oats had 162 
lbs. of tallow, and weighed about half a hundred 
more. The one fed on cob-meal had 163 Ibs. of 
tallow, and the butcher pronounced his meat half 
a dollar in the hundred better than that of the 
other.” 

In the third vol. of the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, is an excellent paper by 
Dr. Mease, in which the utility of grinding the 
cobs with the corn is clearly shown, both from 
analogy and actual experiment. And we believe 
that wherever it has been tried, or wherever the 
means of grinding can be had, it has been ap- 
proved, and will be found of great value. 

So far as we are acquainted, cobs after bei 
broken, are ground in the common millstones wi 
the corn. The same machinery used for grinding 
plaster of Paris or gypsum, has been found effica- 
cious for grinding cob-meal ; the plaster cracker 
reducing the cob sufficiently for the action of the 
stones. Mr. Buckminster, speaking of machinery 
for this purpose, says,—“‘for making cob-meal we 
placed in our mill a pair of large stones, cut the 
eye of the runner 12 inches at top, and 14 or 16 
inches at bottom, and bosomed it out large, as we 
termit. In this manner it answers every purpose 
for grinding and cracking corn in the ear.” 

The cast iron bark mill has been used for crack- 
ing cobs to some extent, and where a mill is con- 
venient to grind the cobs and corn after cracking; 
would answer a good purpose; and we can see no 
reason why one constructed on the same principle, 
and like those worked by a horse or water power, 
might not be constructed to reduce the cobs and 
corn sufficiently fine to answer instead of the ordi- 
nary process of grinding. it must be remember- 
ed, however, that the goodness of cob meal must 
always in a great measure be dependent on 118 
fineness. Where it is an object to provide a mill 
of this kind, any farmer who has a horse-powet 
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thrashing machine, may with little expense pro- 
cure colina millstones, and by attac a crack- 


er as for a plaster mill, or “<r e stones 
themselves as recommended by Mr. Buckminster, 
have a mill not only useful for grinding cobs but 
all the grain he intends for feeding. As the pow- 
er required would be lessened as the velocity was 
decreased, two horses would run a pair of mill- 
stones, it is believed, with as much ease as four do 
the larger thrashing machines. 





From the Franklin (Ky.) Farmer.) 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF HOGS. 


To Chilton Allan, president of the Kentucky State 
Agricultural Society. 


I have seen ina late number of the Franklin 
Farmer, your circular address, calling upon the 
friends of improvement for essays upon a number 
of important subjects relating to the agricultural 
interests and pursuits of our state. Approving hear- 
tily the noble objects of the State Society, I read 

our address with great satisfaction ; and [ cannot 
ut believe, that the action of the Society will 
bring about the most gratifying results in improv- 
ing the science of agriculture, and hence the con- 
dition of the husbandman: for I cannot doubt, 
that every one who desires improvement himself 
and who would derive useful information from 
others will hold himself bound to contribute some- 
thing to the general stock of knowledge. There 
are few intelligent farmers who do not know some- 
thing unknown to others, and itis by an inter- 
change of sentiment and opinion, as well as of ex- 
perience and practice, that the farmers of the 
country will be able to see and reject the errors 
of their husbandry and adopt those modes instead 
which lead to improvement and success. In this 
view, I offer an humble tribute, which at least has 
the merit of a well meant design of benefiting 
others in some respects. 

The commencement of our prosperity may be 
dated from the period when our agriculturists 
turned their attention to the raising of stock for 
export ; and as the consumption and demand 
have increased in a ratio with the increase of 
population and wants of the people of the United 
States, the business has become a source of wealth 
to Kentucky. And no where has the improve- 
ment of stock been so great and so general, nor 
more Zeal and perseverance manifested to procure 
the breeds of horses, asses, cattle, sheep and hogs. 
{n enumerating these descriptions of stock, the 
last is not the least important in bringing wealth 
to the state, and should be looked to with a foster- 
ing care and attention. 

_ Under this belief, I humbly submit to the pub- 
i¢ through you, the following observations on 
the management of hogs, with some remarks on 
some of their diseases. 
. 2 giving my views on these subjects, I deem 
it important to state some of the various ways of 
raising, feeding and fattening hogs in different sec- 
tions of the country, which, according to circum- 
stances, soil and climate, will differ; and conclude 
— my views as to the best mode to be adopted 
y the farmers of Kentucky under her peculiar 
“ieumstances. In Europe and many parts of the 





United States, hogs are indispensably kept in 
pens or sties, and as the numbers raised are com- 
paratively small, there is no great expense attend- 
ing the manner of feeding them; indeed this is 
the most economical, cheap and convenient me- 
thod of fattening that could be adopted in any 
country where the number fed is jena In some 
of the New England States large buildings have 
been erected for raising and fattening hogs on an 
extensive scale, fed almost ran on vega~ 
tables produced on a few acres of land, which 
gives a profit of 50 per cent. more than any other 
way in which the products of the land could be 
disposed of. On this extensive scale, the busi- 
ness is unconnected with any other, having for its 
object the raising and fattening of hogs alone, 
for it requires the most strict attention which daily 
habit and the most scrutinizing observation, in 
time reduced to a perfect system, can give. It 
was ascertained to a fraction, what each hog 
would eat at a meal, which was measured out to: 
him three times a day, the quantity according to 
age, allowing six of the same age to occupy a sty, 
which was regularly littered and cleaned out 
onceaday. The amount of vegetables required 
per day, and the necessity of the different varie- 
ties coming on in due season, would require great 
attention. At the first view of the subject, we 
would conclude that a piggery conducted in like 
manner in Kentucky, would be equally profitable. 
But not so—there would be this difference:— 
The price of pork and lard in Boston is more 
than 50 percent. higher than in Louisville : and 
the profit accruing from the superabundance of 
manure, which is worth from two to three dollars 
a load in the New England States, will amount to 
a large sum, which with us would be excluded 
from the estimate, as it will bring nothing here 
onsale, though useful to the land on which the 
hogs are fattened. In 200 hogs annually sold, 
these causes would produce a difference of per- 
haps three thousand dollars in favor of the New 


England piggery. 
Say 200 hogs at 200 Ibs. each, 40,000 !bs. 

pork at 10 cents in Boston, $4,000 
For their manure, 1,000 


$5,000 
40,000 Ibs. pork at Louisville, at 5cents.. 2,000 
Leaving a difference in favor of the New 

England piggery, 3,000 

In no way could an extensive piggery be made 
profitable to us but by being connected with a dis- 
tillery. The expenses would then be much les- 
sened; for it would require but a few vegetables 
or little meal added to the slop of the Sistillery 
to make the swill highly nutritive. They might 
be put to graze in the summer and swill given 
them occasionally and again put in the fall. 

The manner of feeding and fattening hogs now 
generally adopted in this state, seems to me to be 
well calculated for our method of cultivation. 
Taking into consideration the products and the 
great number of hogs fatted for other markets, to- 
gether with a great number of beef cattle annu- 
ally grazed and fed, the system is complete. In 
winter, they are amply supplied with food from 
the refused corn and pudding of the cattle—two 
or three hogs to each head of cattle finding thus 
abundant sustenance. In the spring, when the 
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cattle are no longer fed, the hogs are put on the 
exuberant clover field, which was sown for the 
double purpose of enriching the land and supply- 
ing rich food for their cattle and hogs. In due 
time, when the clover becomes hard, and unfit 
for the hogs, it is given up to the earth, and they 
are removed to the rye fields, there to fatten and 
complete another system of manuring, so admira- 
bly adapted to our lands and our wants. So soon 
as the rye field is consumed, the corn field is rea- 
dy to receive them,* and in due time they are 
ready for market, leaving the fields and pastures 
richer than they were. 

Although this arrangement is good for feeding 
and fattening, yet there are other important mat- 
ters in relation to their raising and health, which 
inno wise should be neglected. Experience has 
taught me, that no matter how many pigs a sow 
has over six, they should be reduced to that num- 
ber, always retaining the large and healthy ones ; 
for I can, and will demonstrate, that six pigs will 
make more pork at 12 or 18 months old, than 
eight would of the same litter—and eight will 
make more than ten. Give to the six the food 
which you would give the eight or ten, and you 
will find in the result the truth of my statement 
proven. Itis essential that pigs be kept fat while 
sucking, and to have them so, six is a better num- 
ber than eight orten. At weaning time or when 
sixty days old, the time when the sows decline 
in milk, particular attention should be paid to the 
pigs, having them regularly fed either with corn 
or swill, fer at this juncture, they are unaccus- 
tomed to root for themselves, and will rapidly lose 
their flesh and their health, and their growth will 
be retarded, if left to shilt for themselves. If they 
are kept fat during the fall, when provisions are 
plenty and cheap, they will keep thrifty and well 
through the winter, on very moderate feeding ; 
but I prefer liberal feeding throughout. ‘The food 
is by no means thrown away, as you will have 
more pork and not any more corn consumed in 
the end. 

Hogs should be kept free from diseases; parti- 
cularly the disease of worms, which is very per- 
nicious and a constant attendant on poor hogs. 
Liberal feeding atall times, is the best preventive, 


but when it is not in the crib, brimstone, spirits of 


turpentine, or tar mixed with their food will reme- 
dy the evil. All hogs are more or less subject to 
worms; but some are so overcharged, that their 
intestines are literally filled with them, and unless 
they are extirpated, it is throwing away corn to 
feed them, for in this condition it is almost im- 
possible to fatten them; they will consume twice 
as much as a hog will not troubled with them, 
as the nutritious juices are taken up by the worms, 
and their fetid excrement is all that is left asa 
miserable substitute for sustenance. 

The most fatal disease of hogs is the swelled 
throat or quinsy. ‘This too, is easily prevented. 





* We presume our writer does not intend to be un- 
derstood, that the hogs are turned into the corn field; 
for though this practice may be adopted by some, the 
more general custom is to put them in a large pen ad- 
joining, into which the corn is thrown. If the corn is 
not sufficiently ripe when the rye is consumed, old 
corn is fed to the hogs; and indeed, the feeders gene- 
rally, we believe, prefer beginning to feed them on 
old corn after they are put up—introducing the new 
rather cautiously and gradually.—Ed. F. Farmer. 
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[ have long been of the opinion that it proceeds 
from indigestion, caused by feeding on hard grass- 
es or clover in their declining state; and my suc- 
cessful practice as a preventive for the last eight 
years is astrougconfirmation. Yet it matters not 
concerning the cause, provided there is a remedy. 
The disease in the last stage, is highly inflammato. 
ry, but at no time infectious. It is an accumula. 
tion of matter formed between the glands of the 
jowl, which continues to inflame till the hog dies 
of suffocation. The disease may be cured before 
and after the matter begins to form; but as it may 
be more satisfactory to state my experience and 
knowledge on the subject, I will give an instance 
as coming under my observation, and conelude 
with my practice as a cure and preventive. In 
1830, I discovered the disease among my hogs by 
the death of one of my fattest. As soon as possi- 
ble, I had them removed from the clover field, and 
put in a spacious pen, where they were fed with 
as much corn as they would eat after it was 
glazed with tar and as much ashes put on as 
would adhere to the grains. ‘They still continued 
to die till I lost to the number of fifteen. This 
great number dying out of eighty, caused me to 
douot the efficacy of the remedy, or that the dis- 
ease was too rapid for its effect. Shortly after, 
they were put up to fatten, which they did very 
readily, and I was left in doubts as to the effect of 
the medicine, until the day I butchered, when I 
found lumps of coagulated matter in the jowls of 
many, about the size of a hazelnut or larger, 
without any signs of inflammation around them. 
I then came to the conclusion that they would 
have died had it not been for the remedy applied, 
and that the disease of those that died had ad- 
vanced too far to be cured by any remedy. Ob- 
serving that hogs kept in sties never had the 
quinsy, I attributed it to the wholesome quality of 
food they ate, and on the contrary, the cause of 
their having it out of sties, to the pernicious quali- 
ties of hard dry grasses. Since 1830, I have in- 
variably given my hogs, during the spring and 
summer months when grazing, slop or swill once 
a week or ofiener, consisting of kitchen slop with 
cooked vegetables of’ various kinds, apples, &c., 
with bran or a little meal, mashed to.a paste, salt- 
ed and cooled off by adding a quantity of water, 
and occasionally brimstone or saltpetre. Since 
the above date, my attention has been directed to 
the raising and fattening of hogs on the products 
of’ a small farm, and I have never yet lost a hog 
by this disease, nor in my recollection by any other. 
My opinion is still further supported as to the 
cause of the swelled throat, by its being less fre- 
quent since the practice lately adopted in putting 
the hogs to graze when the clover is young and 
tender, and taking them off when it is old and 
tough. 

Every body knows that the young and old hogs 
should be kept apart in winter; and yet how 
shamefully this important matter is neglected by 








many. Young and old, great and small are 
crowded together, day and night, mashing and 
smothering; and yet many will look on with 
heedless regard at the great destruction of their 
young stock, without separating them. When 
young and old are fed together, the old will al- 
ways get more than their share, thereby the 
young become poor and diseased, making litle oF 





no progress in growth, 
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he breed of hogs best calculated for our gene- 
ai poco is vant be ascertained. Within a 
few years, great exertions have been made, at con- 
siderable expense, to procure the best breeds, but 
whether any of them answer our expectations, I 
think very doubtful. The breeds imported here, 
were improvements made to suit the purposes of 
others under different circumstances, different soil 
and climate, different food and management, and 
under a different method of disposing of the pork, 
and according to our present mode of farming ; 
thus differing from the methods abroad, whence 
these hogs have been brought, and our surplus 
pork being chiefly driven to the south, I think ulti- 
mately they will not do except in the event of the 
successful completion ofthe railroad from Lexing- 
ton to Charleston. Then the smaller and earlier 
matured hogs, the Byfields, the Berkshires, the 
Bedfords, &c. will be more profitable than the 
larger breeds. But should this all-important im- 
provement to the west prove abortive, the hog 
that will be best calculated for our interests, is yet 
to be improved by some judicious cross from our 
present great variety of breeds. ‘The fat varieties, 
as the Bedford, Berkshire, &c., from their early 
propensity to fatten, are best for family use and 
home consumption; but owing to their incapability 
to travel, they must measurably give way to the 
longer-legged hog, until the railroad from Lexing- 
ton to Charleston is complete. 
Birp Smitu, 
Member Ky. State Ag. Soc. 





From the New England Farmer. 


VALUE OF MANURE.-——INTERESTING EXPERI- 
MENTS IN FARMING. 


James W. Thomson, M. D., Cor. Sec. Ag. Society: 


Although I am not what might be called a 
practical farmer, not having had the time to de- 
vote to it that L could have wished, yet having 
done something in that line for a considerable 
number of years, I feel a freedom in submitting a 
few experiments in the raising of produce, which 
may be improved upon by those better calculated, 
have more time, and are more devoted to the busi- 


ness of farmingthanfam. But to proceed to the 
Having purchased a small tract of 
poor land, near Wilmington, Delaware, which 
was overrun with the daisy, (or Richardson’s 
pink,) and wishing to eradicate that pernicious 
weed as early as possible, I determined to work the 
ground hard, by a quick rotation of crops, taking 
Afier 
progressing in this way for a few years, it occurred 
tome that it might be worth while to ascertain 
the amount raised, and the value per acre, by the 
The first lot of ten acres 
In the fall I put on twen- 
ty-six loads of barn-yard manure to the acre, 
spread it evenly, and ploughed it in; after which 
it was well harrowed,and so left until spring, when 
it was again twice harrowed ; the last time cross- 
It was then run out as near north and 
south as the field would admit of, and planted in 
drills, as follows, the first two rows three feet 
apart, the third row seven feet: the next three 
feet, and so on, alternately through the field. The 


experiments. 


care to lime and manure in proportion. 


process I had adopted. 
was treated as follows. 


Wise, 


object in planting every other row seven feet apart, 
was that it might have all the advantage of sun 
and air—but not wishing to loose too much 
ground, by planting so wide apart, | planted a 
row of potatoes in each seven foot space—the 
produce as follows: 500 bushels corn, at 60 cents, 
$300; and 500 bushels potatoes, sold at 50 cents, 
(exclusive of small ones,) $250. ‘The corn was 
cut off in the fall, and shocked in the field, and the 
ground sown with wheat, (except where the 
shocks stood,) which was sown in the spring with 
millet. The produce was 300 bushels wheat, at 
$1 10 cents, $330. Millet 4 tons, with the seed, 
worth $16 per ton, $64. Directly after harvest 
the wheat stubble was ploughed in, and part of 
the field sown with turnips; the other part with 
buckwheat, produce 200 bushels buckwheat, which 
was sold at 50 cents, $100; and 600 bushels tur- 
nips, fed to the cattle, say at 25 cents per bushel, 
$150; in all, $1,194, independent of straw, fodder, 
&c. The field was then manured, and Jaid down 
in wheat, and sown with grass seed. The next 
experiment was on an adjoining lot of ten and a 
half acres, manured and tilled as the first, and 
planted in rows five feet apart one way, and two 
‘eet the other, and not exceeding three stalks in the 
hill, more frequently one and two; produce eight 
bushels to the acre, at 75 cents per bushel, $130. 
The next spring it was ploughed, and planted in 
potatoes, in rows six feet apart, and manured in 
the row. I then struck out between the rows of 
potatoes, and planted corn two feet apart as above 
—the corn had no manure—produce as follows: 
500 bushels sound corn, sold at 80 cents, $400 ; 
1,500 bushels potatoes, sold from 30 to 374 cents, 
say 35 cents per bushel, $525. ‘The seasons of 
1836 and 1837 were unfavorable for corn with us, 
and it ripened late. Part of the above field is in 
with wheat, sown in the fall, with a light dress- 
ing of compost—the residue in spring wheat, with- 
out manure; both look well. In endeavoring to 
be as brief as possible, I am apprehensive I have 
not been sufficiently explicit to be clearly under- 
stood. ie friend, 

EDWARD TATNALL. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
BURDON’S EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 


Yellow rosin, the sizeof a hen’s egg, to be 
melted in an earthen pot over a slow fire, to which 
add the same quantity of beeswax. When melt- 
ed, add half'a pound of hog’s lard, and when that 
is dissolved add two ounces of honey and half a 
pound of common turpentine, and keep gently 
boiling a few minutes, stirring all the time. Take 
it off the fire, and when it has cooled a little, stir 
into it two ounces of verdigris finely powdered, 
then give the whole a few minutes’ gentle boiling, 
and pour through a sieve for use. Nothing takes 
fire out of a burn or scald in human flesh so soon 
as this ointment. 

I would suggest, that no store in a newly set- 
tled district ought to be without a plentiful supply 
of the above ointment for sale; it is equally good 
for cuts and bruises and putrefying sores, and 
might be denominated with propriety, the univer- 
sal remedy. 





JAMES PepDER. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


A drought of almost unprecedented duration, 
attended with excessive heat, has prevailed during 
the greater part of July and the first two weeks 
in August, and with the exception of a few recent 
showers, the drought still continues in this part of 
the country. It has prevailed far and wide—on 
the Atlantic coast and beyond the mountains—and 
the crops have sutlered co-extensively. That of 
Indian corn, in some parts of the country, is al- 
most a total failure ; while in favorable situations, 
and where the drought was less severe, a fair crop 
will be made. ‘Tobacco and cotton require less 
moisture; but without a long spell of favorable 
weather, they cannot attain their growth; and, 
from the failure of the plants early in the season, 
it is considered certain that the crop of tobacco will 
be far below an average one. 

In those parts of the country where potatoes, 
flax, and clover are extensively cultivated, the fail- 
ure of the crops will be severely felt. Our mar- 
kets are not supplied with the ordinary vegetables 
of the season. ‘The mills in many places are 
stopped, and the navigation of our rivers impeded 
or suspended. Some places have, during this pe- 
riod, been visited with violent storms, and great 
damage has been sustained. 

The price of wheat gradually declined to $1 20 
to 81 25; but has advanced recently to $1 30 and 
$135. ‘The crops on tide-water have generally 


Li 


| been disposed of’; but those in the interior are now 
partially withheld from market, in consequence of 
an apprehended deficiency of corn. The last ac. 
counts from England exhibited little apprehension 
as to the result of the wheat crop there. Those 
from the north-western states represent the wheat 
crop as very abundant. 

he inspections of tobacco in Virginia to Ist 
inst. amounted to about 39,000 hhds. Since then 
the supply gradually diminished, and has now 
nearly ceased. Prices have advanced, and may 
now be quoted $5 5C to $12 per 100 Ibs. The ex. 
port to Europe proceeds very slowly. 

The receipts of cotton, since October last, are 
1,804,000 bales, against 1,343,000 to the same pe. 
riod in 1837 ; and, considering this great increase, 
prices are well sustained; present quotation 9 to 
11 cents. The accounts of the growing crop, in 
the south-western states, are favorable. 

Indian corn has advanced, particularly in the 
northern markets, where 95 cents to $1 per bushel 
has been paid. Sales were recently made here at 
80 cents. 

The banks in the Atlantic states resumed specie 
payments on the 13th of this month; and no de- 
mands were made on them, except for inconsider- 
able sums required in ordinary transactions. Ex- 
change on New York is at 1 to 1} per cent. pre- 
mium; on England 8}. 

August 20, 1838. 
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